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How to Use THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


yrs SURVEY of Tippecanoe County will 
help you plan the kind of farming that 
will protect your soils and provide good 
yields. It describes the soils, shows their 
location on a map, and tells what can be 
done with them under different kinds of 
management. 


Find Your Farm on the Map 


In using this survey, start with the soil 
map, which consists of the 15 sheets bound 
in the back of this report. These sheets, if 
laid together, make a large map of the coun- 
ty. You can find towns, rivers, roads, and 
many other landmarks on this map. 

To find your farm on the large map, use 
the index to map sheets. This is a a map 
of the county, on which numbered rectangles 
have been drawn to show what area each 
sheet of the large map covers. 

When you have found the map sheet for 
your farm, you will notice that boundaries of 
the soils have been outlined in black, and 
there is a symbol for each kind of soil. All 
areas marked with the same symbol! are the 
same kind of soil, wherever they appear on 
the map. 


Learn About the Soils on Your Farm 


Suppose you have found on your farm an 
area marked with the symbol Ge. You learn 
the name of the soil this symbol represents 
by looking at the map legend. The symbol 
Ge identifies Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent 


sy 

enesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, 
and all the other soils mapped are described 
in the section, Descriptions of Mapping 
Units. Soil scientists walked over the fields 
and through the woodlands. They dug holes 
and examined surface soils and subsoils; 
measured slopes with a hand level; noted dif- 


ferences in growth of crops, weeds, brush, or 
trees; and, in fact, recorded all the things 
about the soils that they believed might 
affect their suitability for farming. : 

As they mapped the soils, they talked with 
farmers and studied the use and manage- 
ment of different soils. Then they placed each 
soil in a management group. A management 
group is a group of similar soils that need 
and respond to about the same kind of 
management. 

Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, is 
in management subgroup 11A. Turn to table 
6 and read what is said about soils of sub- 
group 11A. You will want to study table 7 
which tells you how much you can expect 
to harvest from Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 per- 
cent slopes, under two levels of management. 
In columns A are yields to be expected under 
ordinary management, and in columns B 
are yields to be expected under improved 
management. 


Make a Farm Plan 


For the soils on your farm, compare your 
yields and farm practices with those given in 
this report. Look at your fields for signs of 
runoff and erosion. Then decide whether or 
not you need to change some of your methods. 
The choice, of course, must be yours. This 
suryey will help you to plan new methods, 
but it is not a plan of management for your 
farm or any other farm in the county. 

If you find that you need help in farm plan- 
ning, consult the local representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service or the county agri- 
cultural agent. Members of the experiment 
station staff and others familiar with farm- 
ing in your county will also be glad to help 
you. 

Field work for this survey was completed 
in 1940. Unless otherwise stated, informa- 
tion in this report refers to conditions in the 
county at that time. 
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General Nature of the Area 


IPPECANOE COUNTY is located in the west-cen- 

tral part of Indiana. It is a rectangle 501 square 
miles, or 320,640 acres, in area. Lafayette, the county 
seat and the home of the Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is the only large town. It is 
located in the center of the county, 60 miles northwest 
of Indianapolis, 90 miles southeast of Gary, and 100 
miles southwest of Fort Wayne (fig. 1). 


Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


Tippecanoe County is within the Tipton Till Plain 
piyeonrepuie region, which is part of the Central 

owland Province (6). Glacial drift covers the bed- 
rock to depths ranging from a few feet to more than 
300 feet. The underlying bedrock, consisting of flint, 
shale, sandstone, and limestone of the Mississippian 
period, is exposed as rock terraces in the Wabash Val- 
ley and on the upland in the western part of the county 
(4). Shale of the New Albany formation of the 
Devonian period is exposed as rock terraces in the 
northeastern part of the county. 

Figure 2 shows the physiography of Tippecanoe 
County. Map symbols (B) show stream bottoms or 
flood plains; symbols beginning with (T) show the 
glaciofluvial outwash plains, now appearing as terraces 
above the river bottoms; and symbols beginning with 
(U) show the upland till plains. The older deposits on 
he terraces and uplands were more deeply leached 
during soil development than the more recent deposits. 
Deeply leached areas are shown by the letters (dl) in 
he map symbol; shallowly leached areas are shown by 
the letters (sl). The vegetation that originally cov- 
ered these areas before they were brought under culti- 
vation is shown by the last letter in each map symbol. 
Symbols of areas that were formerly grassland or 
rairie end with (P), and symbols of former forest or 
timber areas end with (T). 

Figure 8 (p. 11) gives a general picture of how the 
soils are related to the major physiographic land types. 


The county slopes gently southwestward, and the 
streams flow westward. All of the county is within the 
drainage basin of the Wabash River, which crosses the 
county from the northeastern corner to near the center 
of the western boundary. Two main tributaries, the 
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Figure 1. Location of Tippecanoe County in Indiana. 


+ Fieldwork for this survey was done while Soil Survey was part of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering. Soil Survey was transferred to the Soil Conservation Service on November 15, 1952, 
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Tippecanoe River and Wild Cat Creek, enter the Wa- 
bash River in the northeastern part of the county. 
Little Pine Creek, Indian Creek, Burnett’s Creek, and 
Moot’s Creek are minor tributaries from the north; 
Sugar Creek and Buck Creek enter from the east: and 
Wea Creek and Flint Creek come in the from the south. 

The Wabash Valley is the most striking physio- 
graphic feature of this county. This is an entrenched 
preglacial valley that was filled and later re-excavated. 
The flood plains or bottom lands cover a very small 
area of the county. The bottom lands of the Wabash 
River are a quarter of a mile to a half mile wide, which 
is very narrow for a stream of this size. The meander- 
ing, rapidly flowing streams, such as the Tippecanoe 
River and Wild Cat Creek, have very narrow, discon- 
tinuous bottom lands, which are cut off in many places 
because the stream cuts into the valley walls. The 
bottom lands have little variation in relief. Most of the 
higher areas are less than 10 feet above the stream 
level. They are subject to frequent floods, most of 
which occur during winter and early in spring. 

Two main levels of stream terraces exist along the 
major streams. Most of the terraces are flat topped, 
and are separated from the adjoining bottom lands by 
short steep slopes. In a few places, higher terraces 
occur along abandoned glacial drainageways in the 
uplands. These terraces are from a few feet to 90 feet 
lower than the till plain, and 100 or more feet higher 
than the bottom lands. 

The uptends of the county are on the glacial till 
plain, This rather smooth plain is broken by remnants 
of three or more rather poorly defined morainic ridges. 
One extends northeastward across the northwestern 
corner of the county; another extends eastward from 
the western boundary of the county, just south of the 
center; and a third extends southeastward through the 
southwestern part of the county. 

This area was repeatedly glaciated during the Pleis- 
tocene epoch. Before glacial times, a giant drainage- 
way, now known as the Teays River, flowed from the 
Appalachian Mountains across Ohio, and passed north- 
westward through the present site of Lafayette (3). 
The glaciers cut down the hills, filled in the valleys, and 
thus produced a gently undulating plain. As the glaciers 
receded, a large stream of glacial meltwater cut the 
present Wabash Valley. This glacial stream was much 
larger than the Wabash River of today. The two levels 
of alluvial terraces along the Wabash River are the 
flood plains formed by the glacial Wabash River during 
the Early Wisconsin and Late Wisconsin stages. 

Apparently, while the glaciers were receding, the 
Middle Fork of Wild Cat Creek flowed southwestward 
and then westward to Wea Creek, and there formed 
extensive terraces in the Wea Plains area. The South 
Fork of Wild Cat Creek flowed southwestward into the 
headwaters of the east branch of Wea Creek. Hadley’s 
Lake lies in an abandoned glacial drainageway which 
extended southwestward along the general course of 
present-day Indian Creek. 

Except along the major drainageways, the topogra- 
phy of the county has not been greatly changed by 
stream development since glaciation. The most con- 
spicuous topographic features of the till plain are the 
low knolls and ridges of gravel that rise a few feet 


above the nearly level areas. Some are high conical 
knolls or hills, and some are long winding ridges. Most 
of these knolls and ridges are only 10 to 20 feet high, 
but the higher ones range from 30 to 50 feet above 
the adjoining till plain. Shawnee Mound in the south- 
western corner of the county rises 75 feet above the 
plain. 

Among the morainic knolls and ridges of the till plain 
are depressions and swales in which water accumulates 
after rains. These kettle holes were formerly marshy, 
but most of them are now drained. Some still contain 
marshes or shallow lakes and ponds. Some contain 
beds of muck or peat. 

Dissection and relief are most pronounced in the 
eastern and central parts of the county, where the 
tributaries to the Wabash River are cutting rapidly to 
the level of the Wabash Valley. The valleys of the 
tributaries are fringed by steep, highly dissected slopes. 
The most pronounced relief in the county oceurs be- 
tween the till plain and the Wabash bottoms north of 
West Lafayette. 

Back from the main streams, the topography is 
slightly undulating and rolling and gradually sloping to 
the plains. In these level areas back from the main 
water courses, the streams are shallow and have slight 
gradients and very gentle slopes. The level surface is 
broken by many gravelly kames and eskers and many 
swales and depressions. 

The till plain is about 700 feet above sea level, The 
high terraces are about 630 to 640 feet in elevation, and 
the flood plain of the Wabash River, about 520 feet. 
The highest point in the county, in the southeastern 
corner near Clarks Hills, has an elevation of about 
840 feet. The lowest point, about 495 feet in elevation, 
is on the western boundary where the Wabash River 
leaves the county. Hadley’s Lake is at an elevation of 
659 feet; West Lafayette at Grant and State Streets 
is at 615 feet; Lafayette, at the Court House, is at 550 
feet; and Five Points is at 690 feet. 


Climate 


The climate of Tippecanoe County is continental, 
humid, and temperate. The warm humid summers and 
moderately cold winters are characterized by frequent 
sudden changes of temperature. Although the range 
between the average winter temperature of 28.5° F. 
and the average summer temperature of 73.4° is not 
extreme, wide variation may occur within a season. 
Winter temperatures have ranged between the ex- 
tremes of —33° and 70°, and summer temperatures, 
between the extremes of 33° and 105°. 

The average annual precipitation is 38.26 inches. 
Nearly 60 percent of this falls during the growing sea- 
son, or from April through September. Heavy rains 
are most likely during the spring, and they may occa- 
sionally delay spring planting. Much of the summer 
rainfall consists of flash rains that accompany cyclonic 
storms. Such rains may cause considerable soil erosion 
on clean-tilled sloping fields. Crops may drown out in 
low areas because of accumulation of water after heavy 
rains. Severe general droughts are not frequent, al- 
though they may occur. Local minor droughts may be 
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caused by uneven distribution of rainfall or by hot, 
drying winds. 

Table 1 shows the average monthly, seasonal, and 
annual temperature, precipitation, and snowfall at 
Lafayette. 


TABLE 1.—Normal temperature and precipitation at 
Lafayette, Tippecanoe County, Ind 


[Elevation, 661 feet] 


Tempcrature 2 Precipitation § 


Abso- | Abso- i 
Month |Average] lute lute jAverage| Driest ;Wettest| Average 
maxi- | mini- year year | snow- 
mum | mum (1914) | (1927) fall 
i op re i - oe / > Tuchee Tighon Trigkee Tnehes 
Deeember.| 30.4 69 —20 2.57 2.54 3.57 4.9 
January_..| 26.3 70 —33 2.56 2.30 L.57 68 
2.33 217 


28.7 69 26 2.10 5.5 


7.16 


B11 
3.40 
4,19 


10.79 


July. 5 
August__. 


Summer 


September 
October... 
November 


Fall... 


Year _| 51.7 


“In the period 1948-1952, complete records were kept at W. 
Lafayette (Purdue U.) Station. 

* Average temperature based on a 70-year record, through 
1950; highest on a 49-year record; and lowest on a 48-year 
record, through 1930. 

‘Average precipitation based on a 71-year record, through 
1950; wettest and driest years based on a 73-year record, in the 
period 1880-1952; snowfall based on a 44-year record, through 
1930, 

‘Trace. 


The average frost-free season at Lafayette, as re- 
corded by the United States Weather Bureau, is 165 
days, from April 27, the average date of the last killing 
frost in spring, to October 9, the average date of the 
first killing frost in autumn. Killing frosts have 
occurred as late as May 27 and as early as September 
14. Occasionally some crops are injured by late spring 
or early fall frosts. Crops in low spots are most likely 
to be damaged. 

The average annual snowfall in Lafayette is 22.7 
inches. Most of the snow falls from December through 
March, The snow cover usually does not persist long 
enough to give much winter protection to crops. 
Alternate freezing and thawing often severely damage 
alfalfa, clover, and wheat, by heaving them out of the 


ground. Winter grain is often damaged by crusts of 
ice in low spots. " 

Floods occur nearly every year at Lafayette. Usually 
they come early in spring, but they can occur in almost 
any month (10). Thunderstorms are common. Winds 
of hurricane velocity occasionally strike this area late 
in summer. Hailstorms are not common, but they do 
severe local damage when they occur. 


Water Supply 


Plenty of good drinking water is available from wells 
and springs. Springs are common along steep slopes 
where water seeps from sand and gravel overlying clay 
till. Streams provide water for livestock on many farms. 

Water is near the surface in nearly all the bottom 
lands. On most of the low gravelly terraces, it ig within 
20 to 30 feet of the surface. Wells on higher terraces 
may be 75 to 100 feet deep. On the upland till plain, 
many wells are drilled 100 feet or more, but about half 
reach water at about 50 feet. Most of this water comes 
from gravel strata within the till, but sometimes it is 
necessary to drill into the underlying bedrock. Usually 
it is the limestone bedrock, not the shale, that yields 
water. Most of the well water in the county is pure, 
but hard. Very deep wells drilled into the bedrock may 
yield mineral water. 


Vegetation 


The original vegetation of two-thirds of Tippecanoe 
County consisted of mixed hardwood forests. These 
forests grew in the eastern part of the county and along 
the Wabash Valley terraces. The dominant species on 
the well-drained terraces and uplands were white oak, 
black oak, shellbark hickory, and pignut hickory. 
Scattered through these forests were sugar maple, 
beech, walnut, ash, elm, and yellow-poplar. The poorly 
drained forested areas contained the same species, but 
they had a higher proportion of beech and maple. The 
bottom-land forests consisted of the same species, and 
they also included cottonwood, willow, red birch, bass- 
wood, and sycamore. On the very dry soils of the grav- 
elly and sandy terraces, the vegetation consisted of 
walnut, hackberry, cherry, and hawthorn trees, and 
shrubs, including blackberry, hazel, and plum. 

Prairie, or grassland, vegetation covered the north- 
western, central, and southwestern parts of the county. 
These areas supported a dense stand of big bluestem, 
Indiangrass, and little bluestem, and such plants as 
goldenrod and sunflower. On the low marshy areas 
grew sloughgrass, bluejoint, swamp milkweed, rushes, 
and cattails. Scattered clumps of trees grew in a few 
parklike areas on the prairie. On the border of the 
prairie, especially along streams, was a narrow belt of 
trees, chiefly bur oak and hickory. 

Little of the original vegetation remains. Almost all 
of the prairies are now cultivated, except for a few 
spots along railways and highways. A little timber 
remains on steep slopes and in small woodlots. Selec- 
tive cutting has removed the more desirable species, 
and grazing of woodlands has prevented regeneration 
of the timber stand. 
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Early History 


Before 1700, the French explored the Wabash Valley 
and established a fur trading post at Ouiatenon, a large 
Indian village 4 miles southwest of Lafayette. In 1717 
a French fort was established here to protect French 
traders and trappers. This fort came under the control 
of the English in 1763; it was captured by George 
Rogers Clark during the American Revolution. In 1791 
both the village and the fort were destroyed, by order 
of President Washington, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the English and becoming a base for 
operations against the new republic (9). 

This area was originally the home of the Miami 
Indians, but at the time of white settlement, Indians of 
the Winnebago, Kickapoo, and Pottawatomie tribes 
also occupied the county (2). Indian resistance to 
white settlement ended with the Battle of Tippecanoe 
at Battle Ground in 1811. The Indians were moved 
further westward after the Treaty of 1826. 


Organization and Population 


The earliest permanent white settlement in the 
county was on the Wea Plains in 1822. The sale of 
government land at Crawfordsville, now in Montgom- 
ery County, beginning in 1824, brought many new 
settlers, 

Tippecanoe County was organized in 1826 from a 
art of the original Northwest Territory. At first, more 
han half of the population was rural, but in 1950 only 

36 percent of a population of 74,473 was rural. 

Lafayette, the county seat, was also founded in 1826. 
The growth of the town has depended chiefly on its 
favorable position as a transportation center. It was 
at the head of navigation on the Wabash River. When 
the Wabash Canal reached this point in 1848, Lafayette 
was made a port of entry (7). It is still a railroad 
center and highway center. Its population in 1950 was 
35,568. 

West Lafayette had a population of 11,873 in 1950. 
Other towns in the county and their population are: 
Battle Ground, 634; Dayton, 503; and Clarks Hill, 498. 
Temporary residents of the county, mostly students at 
Purdue University, range from 4,000 to 14,000 in 
number. 


Industries 


Manufacturing in the county is centered mostly 
around Lafayette. The largest industry in the county 
is an aluminum plant, which employs about 1,000 per- 
sons. Other items manufactured are prefabricated 
houses, building materials, building blocks, tile, fur- 
naces, stokers, electrical equipment and_ supplies, 
gears, safes, wire products, rubber products, paints, 
and enamels. The main car-repair shops of the Monon 
Railroad are in Lafayette. 

Local industries depending on agricultural products 
are meat packing, vegetable canning, milk processing 
and ice cream manufacturing, soybean oil extraction, 
and milling. At times, industry competes with agri- 
culture for labor. 


Transportation 


Four railroads, all passing through Lafayette, serve 
the county. They are the Chicago, Indianapolis, and 
Louisville (Monon) Railroad; the New York Central 
System; the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis Rail- 
road (Nickel Plate Road); and the Wabash Railroad. 

A network of hard-surfaced roads traverses the 
county. United States Highways No. 52 and No. 231, 
eight State highways, and many county roads provide 
access to trading centers. In 1950 the average farm 
was 7 miles from the trading center most frequently 
visited. Nearly all of this distance was over hard-sur- 
faced or gravelled roads. Bus service is available 
throughout the county. Many of the county’s products 
are moved to market by trucks. 


Schools, Churches, and Other Public Facilities 


Consolidated schools are maintained throughout the 
county. Churches in several towns provide for various 
religious groups in the rural areas and towns. 

In 1954, 85.2 percent of the farms had telephones. 
Electricity, nearly all from power lines, was used on 
98.6 percent of the farms. Most of the farm homes 
have labor-saving household equipment. 


Agriculture 


The early farmers in this county settled on the well- 
drained prairies near woodlands. The heavy sod of the 
prairie and the roots and stumps in the newly cleared 
forest areas made tillage very difficult at first. Corn, 
wheat, and potatoes were the principal crops, and hogs 
were the most common livestock. These products were 
supplemented by wild game and maple sugar. Salt had 
to be brought in from outside the county. At first, 
most of the agricultural production was for local con- 
sumption. Grain was ground in water-powered mills. 
There was little market for the timber obtained by 
clearing the forests; most of the trees were burned 
after being felled. 

When the Wabash and Erie Canal was opened to 
Lafayette, availability of the new route to market en- 
couraged rapid expansion of agriculture. Corn and 
wheat were shipped by boat to markets. Cattle raising 
developed rapidly, especially on the prairie areas. Con- 
struction of railroads through the county after 1854 
opened up new markets and was followed by further 
expansion of commercial agriculture. 

Systematic crop rotations that include legumes are 
now generally followed, especially on livestock farms. 
Three-quarters of the farms use commercial fertilizer 
on crops. Ground limestone is commonly used to cor- 
rect soil acidity. 


Crops 


The acreage of the principal crops for stated years 
is given in table 2. The proportion of the total farm 
income-that was derived from various farm products is 
given in table 3. 
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TABLE 2.—Acreage of principal crops and number of 
bearing fruit trees in stated years 


Crop 1929 1939 1949 1954 
Acres Acres Acres Acrea 
Corn: 
Harvested for grain___.. 79,871 | 77,016 | 89,083 85,787 
For silage__-____ 2. 1,308 668 510 997 
Hogged, grazed, or cut 
for fodder... -___. 5,839 998 | 1,535 901 
Oats: 
Threshed_....----.---- 45,161 | 19,436 | 26,977 | 19,989 
Unthreshed 655 855 227 t 
Wheat, threshed.. “} 30,801 | 26,341 | 31,800] 22,252 
Rye, threshed_____.....___- 1,482 3,182 428 1,195 
Soybeans, for all purposes... - 8,328 33,170 | 34,563 44,398 
Allhay-/.2. 0020 20,239 | 16,601 | 153388 | 20/248 
Timothy and cloveralone 
or mixed... 22-00 8. 14,695 4,951 9,530 11,560 
‘alfa, 2,086 4,394 4,709 7,584. 
3,321 6,289 403 336 
187 | 1/967 746 768 
416 228 2 36 38 
268 46 443 340 
Popcorn. ._ 2 3829 699 1,886 
‘Tomatoes. -_.--_--..2 22. 79 98 281 191 
Other vegetables and small 
fruits: oi eon lees ose 347 169 73 22 
Number * Number4 | Number! | Number * 
Apple trees. . 15,459 5,848 8,285 3,853 
Peach trees... 4,025 1,661 2,484 1,021 


* Not reported. 


*Does not include acreage for farms with less than 15 
bushels harvested. 


"Does not include acreage for farms with less than 20 
bushels harvested, 


“Number in the census yea"; which is 1 year later than the 
crop year given at the head of the columns. 


TABLE 3.—Proportion of total farm income derived 
from various farm products sold or traded, 
in stated years 


Source of farm income 1939 1944 1949 1954 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
All livestock and livestock 
products Ae 52.5 63.9 58.8 53.5 
Dairy products._____-.. 7.9 8.1 5.2 3.4 
Poultry and poultry 
products... -- 2.2.2. 12.2 8.6 8.0 4.6 
Livestock sold or traded_ 32.0 {t) Ql) (1) 
Livestock products other 
than dairy or poultry__ A 47,2 45.6 45.5 
All crops. -_--22..----- 2. 47.4 36.0 41.1 46.5 
Field crops other than 
vegetables, fruits, or 
nuts 45.4 34.4 39.5 45.2 
Vegetables____ A 8 a) 2 
Fruits and nuts_.. c 3B A 2 2 
Horticultural specialties_ 1.3 6 3 9 
Forest products... _- 1 al a (2) 


* Not reported. 
* Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 


Corn 


Corn is the most important crop of the county. It is 
planted on the largest acreage and brings in the most 


income. The soils of this county are well suited to corn, 
especially the flood plains and bottoms of the Wabash 
River, the dark-colored level prairie soils, and the 
“plack-and-clay” lands. 

Most of the corn grown is fed to livestock on the 
farm. In the large river bottoms and on the prairie 
areas where cash-grain farming is usual, much of the 
corn is sold as grain. 

The average yield of corn has been more than dou- 
bled since 1920, through the use of hybrid seed, mech- 
anization of tillage, liming, and more liberal use of 
commercial fertilizer. Variations in weather cause 
some differences in yields from year to year. 

Land used for corn is plowed either in fall or early 
spring, depending on the weather and the type of soil. 
Fall plowing improves the tilth and structure of the 
gumbo soils of depressions, and it reduces the amount 
of tillage to be done in spring. Before the corn is 
planted, the ground is thoroughly disked and smoothed 
by a harrow or cultipacker. 

On large farms, 4-row corn planters are commonly 
used. Corn is planted between May 10 and May 380. 
Planting during the latter part of this period is rec- 
ommended for control of the European corn borer. 
Many farmers plant corn in hills; a few plant it in 
checked rows for better weed control. The use of 
commercial fertilizers on corn has steadily increased. 

Hybrid seed corn has almost entirely replaced open- 
pollinated varieties. Double-cross hybrids are more 
commonly grown than single-cross hybrids. Hybrids 
are selected on the basis of yield, standing ability, mois- 
ture at maturity, and length of time required to mature. 
Tippecanoe County is one of the leading counties in 
the State in the production of hybrid corn for seed. 
The seed corn industry is concentrated mostly in the 
prairie area. 

Where fields are large and level, most of the corn is 
harvested by mechanical pickers. On rolling areas, corn 
may be cut, shocked, and husked by hand. A little is 
shucked by hand from the standing stalk. Some corn 
is cut for silage or fodder, and some is hogged off 
or grazed. 


Soybeans 


Soybeans have recently become the second most im- 
portant field crop in the county. They are grown both 
for hay and grain. Soybeans grow best on the same 
soils that are best suited to corn. The largest acreages 
are on the level prairie areas. Soybeans usually follow 
corn in the crop rotation. They are replacing oats as a 
crop because of their higher value per acre. 

The seedbed is prepared as for corn. If wheat is to 
follow soybeans in the rotation, the beans should be 
planted early, preferably late in May or early in June. 
Soybeans are either drilled solid or in rows spaced 2 
feet or more apart. They are cultivated with a harrow, 
rotary hoe,.or cultivator to control weeds. On rolling 
ground, soybeans should be planted on the contour, 
preferably drilled solid, and should be followed by a 
winter grain crop to control erosion. Soybeans are 
harvested by combine and marketed as a cash crop. 
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Wheat 


Wheat has ranked next to soybeans in both acreage 
and value since 1940. It is grown throughout the 
county, but it is best suited to the light-colored soils 
of the outwash plains and terraces and the glacial drift 
areas. It is likely to lodge if planted on the dark-colored 
soils of the former marshes or on the flood plains of the 
larger streams. Frost heaving, winterkilling, and 
drowning are likely on the lower lying, more poorly 
drained areas. 

Wheat may follow corn, soybeans, oats, or special 
crops in the rotation, or it may be planted in meadows 
where legumes have failed. When wheat follows corn, 
the wheat is sometimes drilled between the rows of 
standing corn. At other times, the corn is harvested, 
the ground is disked and smoothed with a harrow or 
drag, and the wheat is planted in the stubble. When 
wheat follows soybeans, the land is disked, and the 
wheat is drilled immediately. When wheat follows 
other crops, the seedbed is prepared by plowing and 
disking. 

Wheat is usually planted late in September or early 
in October, after the season when the hessian fly is 
likely to cause damage. Commercial fertilizer is drilled 
with the seed. Topdressing with barnyard manure in 
winter or early in spring is a common practice. Some- 
times nitrogen fertilizer is added in early spring. 

Wheat ripens early in July. It is usually harvested 
with combines; sometimes grain binders are used. Most 
of it is marketed as a cash crop. Some is ground and 
fed to livestock. 


Oats 


Oats are important as a cash crop on the grain farms 
and as a feed crop on the livestock farms. The acreage 
has declined because of diseases and poor yields and 
because other crops have been more profitable. Oats 
are best suited to the dark-colored prairie soils. 

Oats usually follow corn or soybeans in the rotation. 
Usually the ground is disked before seeding, but yields 
are better if the ground is plowed to provide a better 
seedbed. Seeding when the ground is wet and muddy 
is occasionally practiced for early planting, but it re- 
sults in a thin stand and lower yield. Oats are seeded 
in March or early in April, or as soon thereafter as the 
weather permits. Yields are better if planting is early; 
they are reduced by hot dry weather during any part 
of the growing season. Fertilizer is not generally used, 
but it will increase yields (8). Oats are harvested late 
in July or early in August. 


Rye 


Rye has always been a minor grain crop in this 
county. The acreage fluctuates considerably. It is com- 
monly grown on the light-colored soils that are low in 
nitrogen. 

Rye is frequently used for pasture for a few weeks 
in fall and spring when other pasture is not available. 
The grain is usually ground for livestock feed. 

Seeding and harvesting methods are almost the same 
as for wheat, but rye is usually seeded somewhat earlier 
in the fall. It responds well to fertilizer, but little of 
it is fertilized. 


Other grains 


Barley and buckwheat are grown to some extent. 
They are not regular parts of a rotation. They are 
grown as emergency crops when some other crop has 
failed. 

Barley is a cool-weather crop and is suited to neutral, 
well-drained soils. The winter varieties do better than 
the spring varieties. 

Buckwheat is a good emergency crop because it will 
mature if seeded any time from late in May until 
August. It is sometimes grown on bottom land, ordi- 
narily where another crop has been drowned out and 
it is too late to seed a more profitable crop. 


Hay 

Hay is an important crop, especially in the livestock- 
farming sections of the county. Most hayfields are 
either alfalfa or mixtures of timothy and clover. Some 
annual legumes are cut for hay. 

Weedy meadows may result if a legume crop has 
failed, if a legume has died out in a meadow mixture 
more than a year old, or if thin volunteer stands of 
grasses have grown up. Such meadows usually produce 
little hay or pasture. 

The use of alfalfa has increased steadily. It can be 
grown alone, but better hay or pasture and more forage 
are produced if bromegrass, or timothy and Ladino 
clover, is grown in a mixture with the alfalfa. Alfalfa 
can be grown on most soils of the county, but it does 
best on the sandy soils or those underlain by gravel or 
sand, which have good natural drainage. The soil must 
be limed enough to bring the reaction to pH 6.0 or 
higher before alfalfa will grow well. Alfalfa can be 
seeded in fall, with or without a nurse crop, or it can be 
seeded in wheat or with oats in the spring. When 
alfalfa is planted in fall, a good weed-free seedbed is 
prepared, and the soil is packed with a cultipacker or 
roller to hold moisture. To get best yields, alfalfa seed 
must be inoculated with nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

Sweetclover is usually grown to improve the soil, but 
sometimes it is grown for pasture or for seed. Most of 
it is planted in wheat or with oats in the spring. Some- 
times it is mixed with alfalfa and timothy in a pasture 
mixture. It is also planted as an intercrop in a 2-year 
rotation of wheat or oats and corn. Like alfalfa, sweet- 
clover does best on a neutral soil. It should be inocu- 
lated to encourage fixation and storage of nitrogen. 

The amount of clover grown alone has declined, but 
it is usually included in mixtures with grasses. Clover 
can be grown on most soils of the county, but it is not 
suited to alluvial soils that may be flooded, to depres- 
sional soils where standing water may drown the crop, 
or to dry soils where the clover may be killed by 
drought. Clover is usually planted in March, in wheat, 
rye, or oats. If clover has not previously been grown on 
a soil, the seed must be inoculated to enable the plants 
to fix and store nitrogen. 

Red clover will tolerate more acidity than either 
alfalfa or sweetclover, but for best results the soil 
should be limed until the pH is about 6.0. Alsike clover 
tolerates a little more acidity and is often grown where 
red clover has failed. Red clover is used both for hay 
and rotation pasture. It may be pastured in the early 
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part of the season and later cut for hay. Sometimes it 
is cut for seed in the fall. Mammoth clover is usually 
grown for pasture and as a soil-improving crop. 

Timothy is usually seeded in grass-legume meadows, 
rarely alone. Mixed meadows that have been allowed to 
stand for more than a year usually consist mostly of 
timothy. 

A few other crops that are grown to a limited extent 
for hay are lespedeza, soybeans, rape, millet, sudan- 
grass, and bromegrass. 


Vegetables 


Vegetable crops are grown in numerous small areas, 
mostly for local sale or home use. The dark-colored 
alluvial soils are well suited to vegetable crops. Higher 
yields result if a crop of alfalfa or clover is plowed 
down and heavy applications of a complete fertilizer 
are added. 

Sweet corn, tomatoes, and popcorn are grown com- 
mercially. Sweet corn and tomatoes are sold to 
canneries at Klondyke and Frankfort, both outside 
Tippecanoe County. 

Popcorn has come to be an important commercial 
crop in recent years. Both price per ton and acreage 
planted fiuctuate widely, as the market is readily 
glutted by overproduction. Most of the popcorn is pro- 
duced under contract at a guaranteed price for sale 
through a few local processors. 


Permanent pasture 


Permanent pastures are important, especially on the 
light-colored soils where livestock farming is common. 
Most farms have a few acres of permanent pasture, 
but the larger areas oecur on the sloping to moderately 
a soils along streams and creeks. 

ost of the pastures are in good condition. The best 
pastures are 90 percent or more Kentucky bluegrass 
and whiteclover; the other 10 percent or less is Cana- 
dian bluegrass, other grasses, and weeds. Lower grades 
of pasture contain varying amounts of povertygrass, 
red sorrel, cinquefoil, broomsedge, and annual weeds. 
Poor-quality pastures could be improved quickly by 
liming, fertilizing liberally, and reseeding, 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


Livestock and livestock products are a very impor- 
tant source of farm income in this county. The hay 
and pasture and much of the field-crop production of 
the county are used to support the livestock industry. 

The most important types of livestock raised are 
cattle and swine. Table 4 shows the number of livestock 
on farms in the county in stated years. 


Beef cattle 


Beef cattle are raised throughout the county, but 
there are more in the northwestern part of the county 
where a cash-grain system of farming is most common. 
These farms produce enough pasture and roughage for 
cattle and an abundance of corn for feed. Although 


TABLE 4.--Number of ivestock of all ages on farms 


| 1930 


Livestock 1940 | 1950 1954 

Horses and mules__-_--- 8,079 | 14,630 1,023 465 
Cattle_____- 19,161 | 118,605 25,490 35,126 
Swine... ..- 258,285 | 2 36,502 86,270 91,393 
Sheep_ 13,501 | 39,983 ; 9,126 10,930 
Chickens_ 1 153,840 |? 146,760 |? 144,287 | 3 143,837 
Other poultry raised. ._.....-.] 412,945 | 410,725 | 463,251 32,737 

* Over 3 months old. * Over 6 months old. ; 

? Over 4 months old. ‘Raised during the preceding year. 


there are some breeding herds, most of the farms are 
operated as feeding enterprises. Most of the cattle are 
bought as calves, grazed during summer, and finished 
on corn, hay, and commercial supplements. Some farm- 
ers buy heavy feeder cattle in the fall, fatten them on 
corn for a few months, and sell them early in spring. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, and Hereford are the 
principal breeds. 


Dairy cattle 


Dairying is important on some farms, especially near 
Lafayette and the larger towns. Local creameries col- 
Ject milk from the farms. Market milk, cream, butter, 
and some condensed milk are processed at these cream- 
eries and sold through retail trade channels. 

Holstein-Friesians, Guernseys, and Jerseys are the 
most common dairy breeds, but many dairy cattle are 
grade cattle, and a few are milking Shorthorns. Most 
of the corn, oats, and hay fed to these cattle are pro- 
duced on the farm, but protein supplements and other 
concentrates are purchased. 


Swine 


Raising of swine has been important in this county 
since the time of earliest settlement. Most of the feed 
is raised on the farm, but most protein supplement is 
purchased. Hampshire, Poland China, Berkshire, 
Duroc-Jersey, and Chester White are the most common 
breeds. Swine are usually marketed through the stock- 
yards in and around Lafayette and Indianapolis. 


Sheep 


Sheep raising is a minor livestock enterprise. Most 
of the sheep are kept in small flocks. They contro] 
weeds in pastures and are frequently grazed on the 
lower grade pastures. A few feeder sheep or lambs 
are bought from western markets for fattening on 


pasture. Most of the sheep and lambs are sold in 
Indianapolis. 
Pouliry 


Poultry raising is a sideline on most farms. Flocks 
average about 100 chickens. They are kept mainly to 
furnish meat and eggs for home use, but the surpluses 
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are sold in nearby towns. Barred Rock and White Rock 
are the most common breeds, but some heavier breeds 
are raised, and mixed flocks are common. 

Most of the farm flocks of 300 or more laying hens 
are Leghorns. Some farmers produce broilers and fry- 
ers for the local market or for shipment to large city 
markets. Several large commercial poultry plants in 
the. county produce thousands of birds annually. The 
larger commercial producers of chickens and turkeys 
are located near the prairies, where corn is most 
plentiful. 


Horses and mules 


The number of horses and mules has declined so 
much in the last few decades that the average is now 
1 horse or mule to each 4 farms. Most of the work stock 
is kept on partly-mechanized small farms on the rolling 
land along the larger streams. Few farmers raise 
horses or mules; replacements are usually shipped in 
from the west. Corn, oats, and hay to feed these ani- 
mals are raised on the farm. 


Types and Sizes of Farms 


Farms in Tippecanoe County were grouped by type 
in the 1954 census as follows: 


Cash-grain farms . 
Other field-crop far 
Dairy farms ... 
Poultry farms 
Livestock farms othe 


Only those farms that produced more than half of 
the total income from one enterprise were classified by 
type. The 426 miscellaneous and unclassified farms 
included many farms on which products were used 
entirely by the farm household. 

Farms were classified by size in 1954 as follows: 


Number 
- 189 
. 851 
. 287 
. 872 
- 288 
- 333 

3 


The large farms are more common on the prairies 
where cash-grain farming is usual. The small farms 
are more numerous around the larger towns and on the 
sloping land along streams. 


Less than 10 acres. 
10 to 49 acres. 


Land Use 


About 90 percent of the area of the county is in 
farms. In 1954 the 286,960 acres of land in farms was 
used as follows: 


Acres 
Cropland harvested 0.000.200... 198,811 
Cropland used only for pasture. 27,426 
Cropland not harvested and not pastured. 3,603 
Woodland pastured ..... 19,167 
Woodland not pastured. 6,092 
Other pasture (not cropland and not woodland) 14,945 
Other land (house lots, roads, wasteland, ete.)........ 16,916 


Since there is no regeneration of the timber stand 
when woodland is pastured, much of the woodland now 
pastured will gradually be converted to pasture or 
cropland, 

The number of farms in the county has been grad- 
ually decreasing, and the average size has been increas- 
ing. In 1954 there were 1,829 farms, and the average 
size was 156.9 acres. An average of 127.6 acres of each 
farm is improved land, that is, land that has been 
cleared of trees and stones and has been fenced, 
drained, and made suitable for crops. 


Farm Tenure 


In 1954, the farms and the acreage in farms were 
classified according to tenure of operators, as follows: 


Number 
of farms Acres 
Full owners . 939 79,3842 
Part owners . 317 79,847 
Managers . 26 7,639 
All tenants 547 120,132 
Cash tenants .. 34 1,250 
Share-cash tenants 124 80,799 
Share tenants and croppers.. 826 82,078 
Other and unspecified tenants. 63 6,005 


Although over half the farms in the county are 
operated by the owners, these farms comprise only 27.6 
percent of the farmland in the county. Another 27.8 
percent of the land is owned partly by the operator and 
partly by others. The 30 pereent of farmers who are 
tenants operate 41.9 percent of the land in farms. 
Managers operate 2.7 percent of the farmland. The 
reason such a high percentage of the farmland is com- 
mercially operated is that the high fertility of the soils 
and the few hazards involved in cash-grain farming 
in the prairie areas make farmland an attractive 
investment. 

Share tenancy is the most common basis of rental. 
Under this system, the tenant receives one-half to one- 
third of the crops or livestock, and some provision is 
made for living quarters, garden space, and enough 
pasture for a cow. The tenant provides the equipment 
for operating the farm. Seed and fertilizer costs are 
divided according to agreements. Where the risks of 
loss are greater, the tenant may receive a larger share. 
Some farms are rented for a specified cash price per 
acre, 


Farm Equipment and Expenditures 


The investment in farm equipment has risen steadily 
as farming has become mechanized. Machinery is used 
for plowing, preparing seedbeds, and harvesting grain. 
Hay is commonly harvested by cooperatively owned 
equipment or by hired privately owned equipment, to 
avoid heavy investment in machinery. 
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Equipment on farms was reported in the 1954 census 
as follows: 


Farms 
reporting Number 
Grain combines ... 837 866 
Cornpickers _ ...... 1,018 1,076 
Pickup hay balers.. 234 240 
Tractors (wheel tractors other than 
garden) 2,552 
Motortrucks 1,266 
Automobiles. 2,138 
Field forage hi 89 94 


Expenditures for labor and fertilizer depend to some 
extent on farm prices. When prices are low, farmers 
curtail expenditures, and when prices are high, they 
increase the amounts spent for operation and improve- 
ment of the farm. For example, in 1930, one-third of 
the farms hired extra labor; in 1940, two-thirds of the 
farms hired extra labor. 

In the 1954 census the following types of expendi- 
tures were reported on farms in Tippecanoe County: 


Farms Percentage of 
reporting ‘total number 
expenditure of farms 

Machine hire .. 47.6 
Hired labor ... 40.9 
Feed for livestock and poultry . 87.9 
Gasoline, other petroleum fuel, 

and oil 81.4 
Commercial fertilizer . 16.6 
Lime and liming materi: 26.2 


The local supply of farm labor is usually adequate, 
but some transient labor is hired for harvesting certain 
truck crops and detasselling corn for production of 
hybrid seed corn. On larger farms, labor is hired by 
the week, month, or year; and the contract may include 
housing and other subsistence. 


Soil Survey Methods and Definitions 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines soils 
in the field, classifies the soils in accordance with their 
characteristics, and maps their boundaries on an aerial 
photograph or other map. 

Fre_p Stupy.—The soil surveyor bores or digs many 
holes to see what the soils are like. The holes are not 
spaced in a regular pattern, but are located according 
to the lay of the land. Usually they are not more than 
a quarter of a mile apart and sometimes they are much 
closer. In most soils each boring or hole reveals several 
distinct layers, called horizons, which collectively are 
known ag the soil profile. Hach layer is studied to see 
how it differs from others in the profile and to learn the 
things about this soil that influence its capacity to 
support plant growth. 

Color is usually related to the amount of organic 
matter. The darker the surface soil, as a rule, the 
more organic matter it contains. Streaks and spots of 
gray, yellow, and brown in the lower layers generally 
indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay, is 
determined by the way the soil feels when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers, and it is later checked by laboratory 
analysis. Texture determines how well the soil retains 
moisture, plant nutrients, and fertilizer, and whether 
it is easy or difficult to cultivate. 
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Structure, which is the way the individual soil parti- 
cles are arranged in larger grains and the amount of 
pore space between grains, gives us clues to the ease 
or difficulty with which the soil is penetrated by plant 
roots and by moisture. Structure is defined in terms 
of distinctness, size, and shape of the soil aggregates. 
For example, “moderate medium subangular blocky” 
means moderately distinct, medium-sized aggregates of 
subangular blocky shape. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble 
or to stick together, indicates whether it is easy or dif- 
ficult to keep the soil open and porous under cultivation. 

Other characteristics observed in the course of the 
field study and considered in classifying the soil include 
the following: The depth of the soil over bedrock or 
compact layers; the presence of gravel or stones in 
amounts that will interfere with cultivation ; the steep- 
ness and pattern of slopes; the degree of erosion; the 
nature of the underlying parent material from which 
the soil has developed; and acidity or alkalinity of the 
soil as measured by chemical tests. 

CLASSIFICATION.—On the basis of the characteristics 
observed by the survey team or determined by labora- 
tory tests, soils are classified into series, types, and 
phases. The soil type is the basic classification unit. A 
soil type may consist of several phases. Types that 
resemble each other in most of their characteristics are 
grouped into soil series. 

As an example of soil classification, consider the 
Ockley series of Tippecanoe County. This series is 
Paine up of two soil types, subdivided into phases, as 

ollows: 


Series Type Phase 
0 to 3 percent slopes, 
LOOM...--eeecssesccceeee 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Ockley......-....... eroded. 
/ 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Silt loam... 8 to 8 percent slopes, 


3 to 8 percent slopes, 
{ eroded. 


Soil type.—Soils similar in kind, thickness, and ar- 
rangement of layers are classified as one soil type. 

Soil phase.—Because of differences other than those 
of kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, some 
soil types are divided into two or more phases. Slope 
variations, number of rock outcrops, degree of erosion, 
depth of soil over the substratum, or natural drainage, 
are examples of characteristics that suggest dividing 
a soil type into phases. 

The soil phase (or the soil type if it has not been 
subdivided) is the unit shown on the soil map. It is 
the unit that has the narrowest range of character- 
istics. Use and management practices therefore can be 
specified more easily for a phase than for a soil series 
or yet broader groups that contain more variation. 

Soil series-—Two or more soil types, which differ in 
surface texture but are otherwise similar in kind, thick- 
ness, and arrangement of soil layers, are normally 
designated as a soil series. In a given area, however, it 
frequently happens that a soil series is represented by 
only one soil type. Each series is named for a place 
near which it was first mapped. 
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Miscellaneous land types—Areas that have little 
true soil are not classified by types and series; they are 
identified by descriptive names, such as Gravel pits. 

Catena.—A group of soils developed from similar 
parent material under similar vegetation cover but 
under different kinds of drainage is called a catena. 
Catenas are sometimes referred to by naming the well- 
drained member. For example, Miami, Crosby, Cope, 
Brookston, and Kokomo soils are members of the 
Miami catena,. 


Soils 


The soils of Tippecanoe County vary widely in many 
of the characteristics that influence productivity. One 
or more of these characteristics may limit the agricul- 
tural use of the various types and phases of soil. 

Figure 3 is a diagram of a hypothetical cross-section 
of Tippecanoe County. It shows the major soil types 
and the position of each in the landscape, the parent 
material, the drainage, and the native vegetation under 
which each soil originally developed. Many of the 
important characteristics of the soils depend on the 
interaction of two or more of these influences. The 


profile sketches show on a larger scale the character- 
istics of the soil types. The shading of the soil profiles 
shows the relative amount of organic matter and the 
place where it occurs in the soil. The patterns within 
the profile diagrams show texture, as clay, silty clay, 
sandy clay, sand, gravel and sand, or glacial till. 

The Roman numerals beneath each profile diagram 
indicate the drainage class, as follows: II, imperfect ; 
III, moderately good; IV, good; V, good to excessive; 
VI, excessive; VII, poor; VIII, poor to very poor; and 
IX, very poor. 

The individual soil descriptions give the character- 
istics of the individual soils in detail, and the soil map 
at the end of this report shows the location and extent 
of each. Information about larger areas of the county 
can best be presented in generalized maps that show 
broad relationships between groups of soils. The series 
of interpretive maps in this section allows the reader 
to compare one general area with another with respect 
to several important characteristics of the soils. 

On these small maps, soils have been grouped into 
units, each made up of two or more soils that commonly 
occur together. The soils in a unit may be similar or 
very different in characteristics. 


Figure 3.—Schematic cross section through north-central Tippecanoe County, showing the topographic position, parent material, 
native vegetation, natural drainage, and profile characteristics of representative soil series. 
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On the small maps that follow a symbol is used for 
each unit. Following is a list of the symbols and the 
predominant soils within each unit. One soil type may 
appear in several of the units. 


Ac2 Crosby silt loam, Brookston silty clay loam. 

Ac4 Miami silt loam, Crosby ailt loam. 

Ce4 Parr silt. loam, Corwin silt loam, Chalmers silty clay loam, 

Ce8 Chalmers silty clay loam, Romney silty clay loam, Odell silt 
loam, Corwin silt loam. 

Dn5 Fox silt loam, Fox loam, 

Dn8_ Westland silty clay loam, Abington silty clay loam, Homer silt 
loam, Fox loam. 

Fn5 Warsaw silt loam. 

Ge5 Fox loam, kame phase; Warsaw loam, kame phase. 

Get Russell silt loam, Fincastle silt loam, Cope silt loam, Cope 
silty clay loam. 

Gce2 Fincastle silt loam, Cope silt loam, Cope silty clay loam, 
Brookston silt, loam, Brookston silty clay loam, 

Gce8 Brookston silty clay loam, Brookston silt loam, Cope silty clay 
loam, Cope silt loam, Fincastle silt loam, Kokomo silty clay 
loam, 

Je4 —‘ Sidell silt loam, Dana silt loam, Chalmers silty clay loam. 

Jc8 Chalmers silty clay loam, Romney silty clay loam, Raub silt 
loam, Dana silt loam, 

Kn5  Ockley silt loam, Ockley loam. 

Kn& Westland silty clay loam, Abington silty clay loam, Sleeth silt 
loam, Ockley silt loam, 

Mn5 Wea silt loam, Longlois silt loam, Longlois loam. 

Mt5 Elston loam, Elston silt loam, Elston fine sandy loam, Hagener 
loamy fine sand, 

Kt5 Oaktown loamy fine sand. 

Uc4 Genesee loam, Genesee silt loam, Genesee silty clay loam, 
Genesee fine sandy loam, Fel silt loam, Eel silty clay loam, 
Eel loam, Ross silt loam, Ross silty clay loam. 

IM Carlisle muck, Edwards muck. 

Topography 


The topography, or lay of the land, is important in 
the use and management of the soils. The slopes affect 
the rate of runoff and the amount of erosion. The 
slopes in Tippecanoe County range from nearly level to 
steep. More than three-fourths of the county is level 
or nearly level; about one-fifth is rolling or moderately 
sloping; a very little of the county is steep. Figure 
4 shows the topographic positions of the several units 
of soils and their dominant slope. 


Internal Drainage 


Internal drainage, or rate of movement of water 
through the soil, is shown in figure 5. Internal drain- 
age is very rapid in the gravelly and sandy materials 
deposited in stream valleys and outwash areas. Inter- 
nal drainage is slow through the glacial till that un- 
derlies the uplands of this county. The swales and 
depressions were ponded until the drainage was im- 
proved artificially. 

Two-thirds of Tippecanoe County originally had in- 
adequate drainage. In 1950, drainage enterprises 
covered 147,584 acres, or nearly half of the farmland 
in that year. 

Soils underlain by sandy and gravelly materials are 
commonly drained by widely spaced open ditches. There 
were 182 miles of such open ditches in the county in 
1950. Soils underlain by the more compact and imper- 
meable glacial till of the uplands are usually drained by 
tile coe The county had 369 miles of tile drains 
in 1950. 
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Drought Resistance 


The drought resistance of a soil, or its capacity to 
supply moisture to crops throughout the season, de- 
pends on the depth of the soil, its texture, its organic- 
matter content, the type of material underlying the soil, 
and the height of the water table. Figure 6 shows the 
drought resistance of the soils in this county. More 
than 60 percent of the soils have high or very high 
drought resistance, and only about 16 percent of them 
have low or very low resistance to drought. 


Erosion 


Figure 7 shows the amount of erosion that has oc- 
curred on the soils of this county. The erosion that has 
already occurred is a guide to the susceptibility of the 
soil to further erosion if cultivation is continued. Most 
of the soils of this county are level or nearly level and 
are in little danger of erosion. A few rolling areas and 
long slopes need special management to prevent erosion. 


Parent Materials 


Figure 8 shows the soil units according to parent 
materials. Some of the units are further subdivided by 
the stage of soil development, as shown by the depth to 
ae carbonates of lime have been leached from the 
soil. 

Most of the soils of this county developed from gla- 
cial till, some unassorted and some wind- and water- 
sorted. A few soils have developed from decomposed 
organic materials. Soils developed from the underlying 
bedrock are so few and so small in extent that they 
cannot be shown on figure 8. 


Lime Requirements 


The lime requirements of soils are determined by 
their reaction, or acidity, and to some extent by the 
crops which will be planted. Legumes do not tolerate 
so strongly acid a soil as do most common crops. 

There are no very strongly acid soils in this county. 
About 40 percent of the soils are neutral to slightly 
alkaline in reaction and need no lime. The other 60 
percent are medium acid; these soils should be limed, 
especially if legumes are to be grown. Figure 9 shows 
approximately how much lime is needed to neutralize 
soils in each unit. This map is generalized—the acidity 
of the soils within each unit varies considerably. Soil 
tests are the only dependable measure of how much 
lime a particular field needs. After the initial applica- 
tion, smaller amounts each year will maintain a suit- 
able reaction for crops. 


Nitrogen and Organic-Matter Content 


The amount of nitrogen in a soil depends upon the 
amount of organic matter. About one-twentieth of the 
organic matter in the soil is nitrogen. As the organic 
matter decays, this nitrogen is slowly released for plant 
use. Soils that are less than 8 percent organic matter 
do not supply enough nitrogen for growing crops. 
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The texture, drainage, and erosion of a soil, the vege- 
tation under which it developed, and the climate all 
affect the rate of accumulation and the rate of destruc- 
tion of organic matter, and therefore the amount of 
nitrogen. 

The nitrogen content of the soils of Tippecanoe 
County varies from 0.05 percent in light-colored loose 
sandy soils to 1 percent or more in black organic soils. 
The organic-matter content ranges from about 1 per- 
cent to 70 percent or more. Figure 10 shows the nitro- 
gen content in the upper 6 inches of the principal soil 
types of each of the units. These groupings are based 
on laboratory tests of soil samples. 


Productivity 


Figure 11 shows the relative productivity of the 
major soil areas in the county. This grouping is based 
on the productivity ratings given in table 8. The pro- 
ductivity ratings were based on yields obtained under 
the management now commonly used. Detailed figures 
and explanations of the productivity ratings and crop 
yields of the individual soils are given in the section 
Estimated Yields and Productivity Ratings. 


Descriptions of Mapping Units 


In the following pages the soils of the county, identi- 
fied by the same symbols as those used on the soil map, 
are described in detail and their agricultural relations 
are shown. The series is not described if there is only 
one mapping unit. The soil mapped is considered repre- 
sentative of the series in this county. The management 
subgroup of each soil is shown; the details of manage- 
ment practices are discussed in the section Management 
of Soils. The approximate acreage and proportionate 
extent of each soil mapped are listed in table 5. 


Abington Series 


The Abington soil is the very poorly drained member 
of the catena that includes the Fox, Homer, and West- 
land soils. It is also in the catena that includes the 
Ockley, Sleeth, and Westland series; and in the catena 
that includes the Glenhall, Monitor, and Westland series. 

Abington silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Aa) 
(Management subgroup 9B).—This soil developed in 
swales and old glacial drainage channels on outwash 
plains and terraces. It occurs in nearly level depres- 
sions where the slope is usually less than 1 percent. It 
is underlain by calcareous stratified gravel and sand. 

The native vegetation consisted of swampgrass and 
water-tolerant trees, including swamp white oak, ash, 
and elm. In prairie areas, bluejoint and sloughgrass 
grew instead of trees. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray to black silty clay loam; high 
in organic matter; moderate medium granular structure; 
firm; slightly acid to neutral. 

8 to 18 inches, black to very dark brown silty clay loam; 
high in organic matter; moderate coarse granular to fine 
blocky structure; firm; slightly acid to neutral. 

18 to 28 inches, gray silty clay loam; faint yellowish-brown 
mottlings, especially in lower part; moderate coarse 
blocky structure; very firm; neutral. 
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28 to 48 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
or silty clay loam; content of gravel varies but increases 
with depth; weak very coarse blocky structure; very firm; 
neutral. 

48 inches +, gray and pale-brown stratified gravel and 
sand; calcareous. 


The total thickness of the upper two layers varies 
from 16 to about 24 inches. Those areas associated with 
Wea and Longlois soils usually have darker colored and 
thicker surface and subsurface horizons than those 
associated with Fox and Ockley soils. The surface soil 
is a silt loam in some areas where material has washed 
from higher lying areas onto this soil. The depth to 
gravel and sand ranges from 42 to about 65 inches. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
artificially drained by open ditches or tile. More than 
80 percent is now cropped. A few small areas need 
additional drainage for cropping. 

Corn and soybeans are the principal crops. Small 
grains and hay are also grown. Small grains may be 
winterkilled, or they may lodge. Red clover and alfalfa 
may be damaged by frost heave and by drowning out. 
Much of this soil is deficient in potassium. 


Brookston Series 


The Brookston are the principal dark-colored soils of 
the “black-and-clay”? area of central Indiana. The 
parent material is highly calcareous glacial till. 

These soils developed in swales, depressions, and 
broad flats that were ponded because of the very poor 
natural drainage. Some Brookston soils developed on 
seepy areas on gentle lower slopes. The native vegeta- 
tion was marshgrasses and water-tolerant trees, includ- 
ing red maple, soft maple, elm, ash, and basswood. 

Brookston soils, together with the Cope and Kokomo 
soils, are the very poorly drained soils of the catena 
that also includes the better drained Russell, Fincastle, 
and Delmar soils. Brookston soils are also associated 
with the Miami and Crosby soils. 

Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Bb) 
(Management subgroup 9A).—This soil occurs on the 
nearly level divides between streams throughout the 
eastern third of the county, and bordering the Wabash 
Valley. Natural drainage, both external and internal, 
is poor. However, most areas have been drained enough 
to be used for crops. This fertile dark-colored soil 
usually occurs in small areas and is intricately mixed 
with the light-colored Fincastle silt loam. 

Profile of Brookston silty clay loam: 


0 to 8 inches, very dark brown to very dark grayish-brown 
silty clay loam; organic matter content moderately high to 
high; weak medium granular structure; firm when moist, 
slightly plastic when wet, and slightly hard when dry; 
slightly acid to neutral. 

8 to 14 inches, very dark brown silty clay loam; organic 
matter moderately high in upper part and decreasing with 
depth; weak coarse granular or fine blocky structure; 
firm when moist. slightly plastic when wet, and hard 
when dry; slightly acid to neutral.. 

14 to 28 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam to light silty clay; moderate coarse blocky structure; 


* This name is commonly given to the association of Brookston 
and Crosby soils (Ac2), but it applies equally to the association 
of Fineastle, Cope, and Brookston soils (Gc2) and the association 
of Brookston, Cope, Fincastle, and Kokomo soils (Ge8). 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1940, NO. 22 


TABLE 5.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped in Tippecanoe County, Ind. 


Map 


symbol 


Map 
Soil Area Extent symbol Soil Area | Extent 
Acres Percent Acres Percent 
Abington silty clay loam, 0 to 3 per- Ge Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes__ 6,117 19 
cent slopes_-..._....--_...----+ 1,895 0.6 Gd Genesee Joam, high bottom, 0 to 3 
Brookston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent, percent slopes__._..------------- 2,214 7 
slOPeSwa3 2 we sua Lees sobeuee esac 1,289 4 Ge Genesee silt Fane 0 to 4 percent 
Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 3,428 Li 
percent slopes. 18,316 5,7 |] Gf 
Carlisle muck os 582 2 percent slopes. 813 3 
Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Gg Genesee silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes... sau so tegectie eek sees 4,263 1.3 SlOPOS! wane Soak egestas secs, 1,559 3 
Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 3 per- Gh Genesee silty clay loam, high bottom, 
eent slopes. ._-----.------------ 44,115 13.8 0 to 3 percent slopes.-_-.--------- 120 cv) 
Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 4,831 15 Gi Gleuhali silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
Cope silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes...-.--------------------- 391 it 
plopese.s oe Yee eee assed. 1,698 5 Ha, Hagener loamy fine sand, 2 to 12 
Corwin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent percent slopes...__-.--_---.------ 364 a 
BlOPOSse see ne nee eeeeae nae sse 1,654 5 Hb Hennepin loam, 25 to 50 percent 
Crane silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__ 516 2 SOPOS ss oS: een Sees dee Seed 4,746 1.5 
Crosby silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 9,410 2.9 He High Gap silt loam, | to 8 percent 
Crosby silt loam, 3 to 5 percent SlOPOsui se wsy nen tosecasecdeecceSs 179 al 
slopes, eroded_...--------------- 128 (1) Hd Homer silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 150 Al 
Dana silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 3,415 Ll Ka Kaskaskia loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 05 fy 
Delmar silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Kb Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes... 311 ad slopes___ 293 al 
Edwards 92 (1) Ke Kokomo silty 
Fel loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 1,488 5 cent slopes_ - — 1,241 ot 
Fe) silt loam, 0 to 3 pergent slopes._. 5,106 16 La Linwood muck... 670 2 
Eel silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent Lb Longlois loam, 0 to 3 percent slope: 403 aA 
BlOPGSe osteo ae ac cet o once cee 1,426 A Le Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes._ 133 (ly 
Bene fine sandy loam, 0 ta 3 percent La Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
ed ives eect cee 187 (1) . eroded. _..---------------+----- 144. i!) 
eC 
331 a 3,061 a 
Elston loam, 0 to 3 pe oe 6,120 19 Lf ‘ 
Elston loam, 3 to 8 Pete slopes. 707 2 210 ‘A 
Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Lg 
erodédiccecsesssescnccusasessts 123 (1) slopes, eroded_ 147 ly) 
Elston loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Ma Made land 15 (1) 
eroded 2.24. osec sto. cee cee cee 87 (1) Mb Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 percent 
Elston silt loam, silted,0to3 percent | = | sss slopes. eee ---- 125 chy 
slopes... eee eice ew cence 2,698 3 Me Martinsvilis silt loam, 0 to 5 percent 
Fincastle silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes... 73 (ly 
slopes. --[ 26,818 84 Md Mellott silt loam, 0 to3 percent slopes. - 2,012 6 
Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 2 4,916 15 Me Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_____- 985 3 GlOPOSe wowetconccce east oso ees 5,797 18 
Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Mf Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
OPOded oeicecs steko ewe eee ce ees 645 2 slopes, eroded..-......--.------- 5,146 16 
Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Meg Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
eroded kame phase ra 112 (ht) SIOPESZ 2 oe eX eee eeet eos sa 203 a 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes__..- 176 wl Mh Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, slopes, eroded. 322 a 
erodetivcccctac2-o- cae 5lo cee S 268 al Mi Mellott silt loam and silty 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
kame phase_._--.--.------------ 83 QQ) eroded. os oeehe2 weeawascace sees 188 a 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slope: Mj Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 
eroded kame phase - 165 aA 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes---- 344. al eroded. 35-2iencass-a022-5-428 282 wl 
Fox leary 12 to 25 percent slopes, Mk Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes... _ _ 123 (hy 
eroded sf oa cee cede see sewiesas cs 215 aA M1 Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Fox ‘loam; 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_ _ 129 (ty 
me phase poeta cde meee Le ae cin 69 (1) Mm | Miami loam, 52 fee) 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, Mn Miami loam, 8 to 12 Jpereenit slopes; 
eroded kame phase_---_---.-.---- 100 (1) erodeds sows couckacos bck ceanice. 154 a 
Fox loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 per- Mo Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes- 46 (fh) 
cent slopes, severely eroded___.--- 173 al Mp Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
Fox loam and silt loam, 3 to 8 percent CTOdC" iss tas a hate ee mere eee 154 al 
slopes, kame phases - 195, a Mq Miami silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 526 4 
Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____ 981 3 Mr Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 2,736 9 
Fox silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. ___ 249 al Ms Miami silt loam, 3 to $ percent slopes, 
Genesee fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 pe eroded. 20 22¥o52 5d eecueeeu bee 3,038 od 
cent slopes... .--_.------------- 962 3 Mt Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
Genesee fine sandy loam, high hot- slopésid uc. lopedeecee tcl fce eee 189 ral 
tom, 0 to 3 percent slopes... __._- 210 d Mu Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded__.....-.---------- 500 2 


+ Less than M4 of 1 percent, 
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TABLE 5.—-Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped in Tippecanoe County, Ind.— 


Co-tinued 
Map Map 
symbol Soil Area, Extent symbol Soil Area Extent, 
Acres Percent Acres | Percent 
My Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent Rn Russell silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 7,829 2.4 
BlOPOsuacuncckces dauslsenvaec-aes 295 O1 Ro Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes.| 14,479 45 
Mw Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent Rp Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded._.___.--------~---- 257 al slopes, eroded_..--...----------- 12,974 4.0 
Mx Miami silt loam and silty clay loam, Rq Russell silt loam,8 to 12 percent slopes_ 506 2 
8 to 12 percent slopes, severely Rr Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
eroded. ....----.-----------+--- 215 a slopes, eroded... ..--------------- 921 3 
My Millsdale silty clay loam, 0 to 3 per- Rs Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent 
cent slopes. ....--------.--.---- 211 Al slopes__.----- 940 3 
Mz Milton silt loam, 2 to & percent slopes 194 Jl Rt Russell silt loam, 
Mza | Monitor silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, eroded.....-._------------ 431 as 
SlOPES 22 ask cas seeewee+ eee 183 J Ru Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 
Mzb | Montmorenci silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
cent slopes. ..-...-------------- 272 Jd OTOdEd -.:.. sku eeeoe es - eee crs aend 469 2 
Mzc | Muskingum stony silt loam, 10 to 30 Ry Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 
percent slopes____..-..-------.-- 141 {1) 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
Na Nineveh loam, 0 to $ percent slopes... 199 Jd eroded... ..--..----------------- 1,611 5 
Oa Oaktown loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 Rw Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 
| percent slopes....-------.------- 1,258 A 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
Ob | Oaktown loamy fine sand, 8 to 12 ehodéd vie o5- = 2 Wse cess oie 285 Al 
percent slopes.....-..-.--------- 284 al Sa Shadeland silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
Oc Oaktown loamy fine sand, 12 to 25 Slopes. - cto 0064 —-bisctes sn cneme 41 (a3) 
| _ pereent slopes... 82 (1) Sb Shoals silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 155 ae 
Od | Ockley loam, 0 to 2,444 vd Se Sidell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... 2,512 8 
Oc | Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. -. 257 a Sd Sidel) silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_. 6,608 2.1 
Of ' Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Se Sidel! silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
1: NOROUGdt Tuna tien ose tee ne 438 al eroded... ....-.- 3,221 1.0 
Og | Ockley silt loam, 0 to 3 percent: slopes_ 6,743 2.1 Sf Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 p a A4 (1) 
Ob | Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes- 464 a Sg Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Oi | Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, OFOdOd <n enn cee ne ena anaesae 680 2 
eroded.-.-..-------------- eee 894 3 Sh Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 38 (1h) 
Ok Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent Si Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
GlOpess). 2222s wetene wee secelt 587 2 eroded... ...------------------=- 54 (ly 
Ol Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 8j Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 2 
slopes, eroded.__..--.-.-----.--- 264 a to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 136 (1) 
Om Odell silt, loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 677 a Sk Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 5 
On Otterbein silt joam, 0 to 3 percent, to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 347 al 
BlOPOSi 20s Gia cuitebaccecds sues 530 2 SI Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 
Pa | Parr loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes ---.. 148 a to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 100 (1) 
Ph | Parr loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, Sm Sleeth silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes... 453 al 
5 1eTOded asa Se eaew ee cent 126 (1) Sn Sloan silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_- 491 2 
Pe | Parr silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... 220 al So Sloan silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent 
Pd j Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes... 1,053 3B slopes. 393 al 
Pe Parr silt, loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, Ta Tippecanoe silt | 
eroded: - -- 24-2. 22s. -nncccsceess 940 3 slopes___...-----.-.------------ 609 2 
Pt Parr silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Tbh Toronto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
eroded. . os neeeen seen lecte=n 241 Jl i) o1:): Se es 6,128 1.9 
Pg Parr silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, Wa Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes... 988 3 
@roded 2. soe wee las ede eee Se 128 (1) Wh Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__ 495, 2 
Ph Parr silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 We Warsaw Joam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 89 (1) eroded: . ocncocecns-ene--s ecco 165 aa 
Pi Pettit silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes... 2,318 wa Wd Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Ra Randolph silt loam, 0 to 3 percent kame phase...-.....------------ 120 (FH) 
slopesse. 2acasoucosecsace soe 110 (1) We Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Rb Raub silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.._ 7,718 2.4 eroded kame phase. .--.-------- 221 ol 
Re Riverwash__-.-..-.--------------- 88 (1) Wi Warsaw loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes, 
Rd! Rodman gravelly loam, 25 to 35 per- eroded uence esse cena One! 142 (4) 
' cent slopes 2,679 38 We Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
Re» Romney silty clay loa: kame phase_..-..---.----------- 55 (4) 
cent slopes... ....---~--~-------- 4,493 1A Wh Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
Rt | Ross loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. “ 256 al croded kame phase. - - 160 a 
Rg Ross silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. _- 436 al Wi Warsaw loam, 12 to 25 per 
Rh |} Ross silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent eroded kame phase..-----.--..-- 145 @) 
GlOpOsia ssa eee Jeet eet 633 2 Wj Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 3 pereent 
Ri Russell loam, 3 te 8 percent slopes._- 278 aA BlOpes.. wena eee seas esac te 940 3 
Rj Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Wk Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
eroded. 52 soe woe re he eae 462 a Slopesoos caste eo aie cheat a eee 185 ol 
Rk Russell loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, wi Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
eroded___..---------.---------- 193 a slopes, eroded kame phase... --..~ 247 0 
Ri Russell loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, Wm | Warsaw silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
eroded. _..-.---.--------------- 215 aA slopes, eroded kame phase----_-.- 180 oh 
Rim and | Russell loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 Wo Washtenaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
Ria petcent slopes, severely eroded _..- 104 Q) plopesinic awe ce ceeeelt sole“ 800 3 


* Less than }40 of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 5.— Approximate acreage and proportionate ex- 
tent of the soils mapped in Tippecanoe County, Ind.— 


Continued 
Map 
symbol Soil Area extent 
Acres Percent 
Wo Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__ 6,679 2,1 
We Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__ 451 al 
q 
338 mil 
Wr Westland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 305 pal 
Ws Westland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes._ 924 3 
Wt Westland s 
cent slop 3,018 9 
Wu Wingate silt q sre 
slopes. .-..- 2,592 38 
Pits and quarri 372 a 
Permanent pon 2,300 ak 
Intermittent ponds._---.------.-_- 4 (rt) 
Ot Gliese ct tanests sect .| 320,640 100.0 


‘Less than 1/20 of 1 percent. 
*Indicated by crossed picks symbol on soil map. 


very firm when moist, plastic when wet, and hard when 
dry; slightly acid to neutral. 

28 to 58 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
to silty clay loam; moderate very coarse blocky structure; 
very firm when moist, plastic when wet, and hard when 
dry; content of sand and partly weathered rock fragments 
increases with depth; neutral. 

58 inches +, mottled gray and yellowish-brown loam or light 
clay loam glacial till; calcareous. 


The thickness of the first two layers ranges from 10 
to about 16 inches. Where this soil grades to Kokomo 
soils, the surface layer is darker colored, thicker, and 
higher in organic matter than in the profile described. 
Some small narrow areas in shallow depressions have 
a silt loam surface texture, are lighter colored, and are 
somewhat more acid than normal. The depth to cal- 
eareous till varies from 88 to about 65 inches. The 
depth is less where this soil is associated with the 
Marat soils than where it is associated with the Russell 
soils. 

Use and management.—More than 95 percent of this 
soil has been cleared of forest and is either cultivated 
or in permanent bluegrass pasture. Corn, soybeans, 
wheat, and oats are the main crops. Meadows are 
usually seeded to a mixture of grasses and legumes. Al- 
falfa and clover can be grown without “ppluing lime. 
Tomatoes, sweet corn, and other special crops are 
suited to this soil. 

Brookston silt loam, 0 te 3 percent slopes (Ba) (Man- 
agement subgroup 9A) .—This soil occurs principally in 
narrow shallow swales and depressions where consider- 
able material washed from higher land has been 
deposited. Because of this colluvial material, the sur- 
face is slightly acid in reaction, and is lighter colored 
and lower in organic-matter content than that of other 
Brookston soils. 

The surface soil to depths of 7 to 10 inches is very 
dark brownish-gray to dark-gray heavy silt loam. It 
grades into the next layer, which is dark-gray to black 
silty clay loam. At about 15 inches the subsoil is 
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mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay ioam. Cal- 
careous mottled yellow and gray till occurs at depths of 
3 to 5 feet. Color, texture, thickness, and acidity of the 
surface soil and subsoil vary somewhat. 

Use and management.—Yields are slightly lower 
than on Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Less corn is grown, but management practices are 
otherwise similar. 


Carlisle Series 


Carlisle muck (Ca) (Management group 10).—Car- 
lisle muck has developed from decomposed wood, grass, 
and sedges. It occupies permanent marshes and areas 
that once were ponds, where the constant saturation 
favored growth of organic matter but restricted its 
decomposition. These areas are in kettle holes on the 
upland and terraces, and the“lowest spots on bottom 
lands along streams (fig. 12). The native vegetation 
was sedges, grasses, rushes, and reeds. More recently, 
these areas have supported elm, ash, soft maple, aspen, 
willow, and other swamp timber. 


Figure 12.—Carlisle mu flooded by early spring rains. In 
many years, corn is drowned out on areas without adequate arti- 
fieial drainage. 


Profile of Carlisle muck: 


0 to 8 inches, black muck; well decomposed; contains nu- 
merous woody fragments; strong fine granular structure; 
very friable when moist, soft when dry; medium acid to 
slightly acid. 

8 to 20 inches, black muck; well decomposed; contains nu- 
merous partly decomposed woody fragments mixed with 
organic material from reeds and sedges; medium coarse 
granular structure; -slightly compact in lower part; 
medium acid to slightly acid. 

20 to 42 inches +, dark-brown mucky and peaty material 
that grades to brownish-yellow peat; upper part is more 
thoroughly decomposed than lower part; layer contains 
distinguishable roots, twigs, stems, and some woody 
material, 


This organic soil varies in depth, acidity, and degree 
of decomposition of the woody material. The ground- 
water level varies through the season. Usually in 
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drained areas the plow layer is moist and the soil 
below a depth of 2 feet is saturated. Above the satu- 
rated layers, the soil is moderately permeable to roots, 
air, and water. 

A few areas of brown, fibrous, strongly acid peat 
have been included with this soil. About 13 acres of 
Wallkill silt loam were mapped with the Carlisle muck. 
The Wallkill soil consists of 10 to 40 inches of grayish- 
brown silty material that has been washed in over 
the muck. 

Use and management —Artificial drainage is neces- 
sary to make this soil suitable for crops. Open ditches 
are the usual means of drainage. The lower lying areas 
are difficult to drain. Some areas have no suitable 
drainage outlet. 

Most of the drained areas are used for corn. 
Vegetables are well adapted but are seldom grown. 
Areas not well enough drained to be cultivated are used 
mostly for permanent bluegrass pasture. They produce 
an abundance of forage throughout the growing season. 
_ This soil is rich in nitrogen, but it is very deficient 
in potassium, and after a few years of cropping it 
becomes deficient in phosphorus. Heavy fertilization of 
truck crops is profitable. The principal limitations are 
the short growing season, the possibility of frost 
damage, and the need for fertilization and drainage. 
Small grains tend to lodge. 


Chalmers Series 


The soils of this extensive series are among the most 
fertile in the county. They occur in fairly extensive 
areas and are associated with other fertile soils. 
Chalmers soils occur in depressions on broad, gently 
undulating upland till plains in the western part of the 
county. The parent material was moderately compact, 
slowly permeable loam to light clay loam glacial till. 

These soils developed on wet prairies and in broad, 
flat. swales and depressions. The vegetation was slough- 
grass, bluejoint, rushes, and reeds. The plants formed 
a dense sod and often grew 10 to 12 feet high. The poor 
natural drainage allowed much of this organic matter 
to be preserved. Artificial drainage by means of open 
ditches and tile was necessary to make these soils 
suitable for cultivation. 

The Chalmers series is the poorly to very poorly 
drained member of the catena that includes the well 
drained Sidell, the moderately well drained Dana, the 
imperfectly drained Raub, and the very poorly drained 
Romney series. The Chalmers series is also the poorly 
drained to very poorly drained member of the Parr 
catena. 

Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cc) 
(Management subgroup 9A).—This is an extensive soil 
that occurs in broad, flat depressions that were once 
marshes. Clayey material was washed from nearby 
areas and deposited in these depressions, which were 
settling basins for glacial melt waters. As a result, 
shallow beds of sandy and assorted materials lie just 
above the calcareous glacial till substratum in some 
places. 
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Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 8 inches, very dark gray to black silty clay loam; rela- 
tively high in organic matter; moderate coarse granular 
structure; firm when moist; slightly acid to neutral. 


8 to 15 inches, very dark gray to black silty clay loam; faint 
yellowish-brown mottling in lower part; coarse granular 
structure in upper part grades to moderate medium angu- 
lar blocky in lower part; firm when moist, sticky and 
plastic when wet; slightly acid to neutral. 


15 to 22 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam or clay loam; moderate coarse angular blocky struc- 
ture; very firm when moist, plastic when wet; contains 
dark-gray organic material along the vertical cracks; 
slightly acid to neutral. " 

™. 22 to 50 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
to coarse silty clay; contains sand and gravel, which may 
be in thin, slightly stratified layers; moderate coarse to 
very coarse angular blocky structure; firm to very firm 
when moist, plastic when wet; neutral. 


50 inches +, mottled gray and brown loam to coarse clay 
loam glacial till; moderately compact; calcareous. : 


The combined thickness of the upper two horizons 
varies from 11 to about 17 inches. These horizons are 
darker colored, thicker, and higher in organic-matter 
content where this soil grades to the Romney soil, Silty 
material eroded from the higher ground has accumu- 
lated in some small areas around knolls. In a few seepy 
areas around hillsides and in the deeper kettle holes, 
slopes range from 2 to 4 percent. Shallow gullies and 
some sheet erosion may occur on such areas. 


Use and management.—More than 90 percent of this 
soil is used for crops. Some of the rest is in pasture. 
Corn and soybeans are the principal crops. Small 
grains are also grown. This soil has high natural fer- 
tility. It is well supplied with organic matter and 
nitrogen and has a good water supply. Yields of corn 
are high. 


Adequate drainage must be provided to get the maxi- 
mum use from this soil. In the deeper depressions crops 
are likely to be drowned out. 


Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cb) (Man- 
agement subgroup 9A).—This soil occurs principally 
in narrow belts bordering higher lying areas of Raub, 
Dana, Sidell, Odell, Corwin, and Parr soils. It is like 
Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, in most 
respects, but the surface soil is slightly lighter colored 
and a little more acid than the surface soil of the silty 
clay loam. Thin layers of finer textured colluvial wash 
have been deposited on the soil in these locations. This 
soil also occurs in shallow depressions where less water 
was ponded and less clayey material was deposited than 
in the areas of Chalmers silty clay loam. 


The surface soil of Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, is very dark brown silt loam to heavy silt loam, 
from 6 to 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is silty 
clay loam, usually black or very dark gray in color. It 
is richer in organic matter than the surface layer. 
Below this is mottled gray and yellow plastic silty clay 
loam, like that under Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 
3 percent slopes. 


Use and management.—The same crops are grown as 
on Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, and 
yields are about the same. 
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Cope Series 


These soils occur on the broad upland divides in the 
eastern and central parts of the county, in shallow de- 
pressions and swales that were formerly ponded. Many 
areas are at the heads of drainageways. The natural 
vegetation was marshgrass and sedges and forest of 
ash, elm, and maple. 

Cope soils are known locally as “gray loam.” They 
are moderately dark colored poorly drained soils of the 
catena that includes the well-drained Russell soils, the 
imperfectly drained Fincastle soils, the poorly drained 
Delmar soil, and the very poorly drained Brookston 
and Kokomo soils. The Cope soils are not so dark 
colored or so rich in organic matter as the Brookston 
soils. This is partly because less organic matter ac- 
cumulated, and partly because organic matter has been 
lost through cultivation or diluted by deposits of lighter 
colored soil material. These soils have been artificially 
drained to make them suitable for crops. 

Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cd) (Managee- 
ment subgroup 9A).—This soil occurs in very shallow 
upland depressions. Usually it is less than 2 feet lower 
than the associated Fincastle soil. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, dark gray to very dark gray silt loam; friable 
when moist, slightly hard when dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; medium organic-matter content; 
slightly acid to medium acid. 

8 to 14 inches, grayish-brown to gray friable silt loam to 
light silty clay loam; firm when moist; moderate coarse 
granular structure; readily permeable to roots and 
moisture; medium organic-matter content; slightly acid to 
medium acid. 

14 to 48 inches, mottled gray, yellow, and brown silty clay 
loam to clay loam; plastic and sticky when wet, hard when 
dry; breaks into subangular lumps % to 1% inches in 
diameter; some penetration of dark organic clay along 
structure faces in upper part of layer; slightly acid to 
medium acid in upper part, but a gradual change to 
neutral in the lower part. 

48 inches +, mottled gray and yellowish-brown loam to light 
clay loam glacial till; calcareous. 

The thickness of the dark-colored surface layer 
varies from 7 to about 12 inches. Areas grading into 
the Brookston soils have thicker and darker colored 
surface soils. The depth to calcareous till ranges from 
38 to about 60 inches. The reaction of the surface soil 
in some areas is medium acid. 

Use and management—The same crops are grown 
on this soil as on the associated Brookston and Fin- 
castle soils. Corn yields may be slightly lower than 
on Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Fertilizer and lime will improve this soil after it has 
been properly drained. 

Cope silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ce) (Man- 
agement subgroup 9A).—This soil occurs in slightly 
wider and deeper depressions than Cope silt loam, 0 to 
3 percent slopes. Erosion is not a problem, because the 
slopes are usually less than 2 percent. 

This soil is associated with Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, and with Brookston soils. Small areas 
of this soil may be included in mapping units of Brook- 
ston silty clay loam, which it closely resembles. 

Use and management.—The same crops are grown 
as on Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Corn yields are slightly lower, but yields of other crops 
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are about the same. Management requirements are 
similar to those of Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Corwin Series 


Corwin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Cf) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6A).—-This soil occurs on nearly level 
relief, on slight rises 1 to 3 feet above the associated 
Chalmers soils. Surface drainage is slow but adequate. 
Internal drainage is only moderately good. Other soils 
in the same catena are the well-drained Parr soils, the 
imperfectly drained Odell soils, and the very poorly 
drained Chalmers and Romney soils. The original 
vegetation was tall prairie grasses. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable when moist; moder- 
ately high organic-matter content; medium acid to slight- 
Ty acid. 

8 to 18 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; moder- 
ate coarse granular structure; friable when moist; 
organic-matter content moderately high; contains a few 
pebbles; medium acid. 

13 to 18 inches, dark-brown or dark yellowish-brown heavy 
silt loam to silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, slightly hard when 
dry; medium acid. 

18 to 31 inches, mottled gray, brown, and dark yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam to clay loam; moderate medium to 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm when moist, 
hard when dry; medium acid, 


31 to 36 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown, 
mottled with grayish-brown and gray, clay loam to silty 
clay loam; moderate coarse subangular structure; firm 
when moist, hard when dry; has dark-gray organic 
material on some of the structure faces; neutral. 


36 inches +, brown or dark-brown, mottled with gray, loam 
to light clay loam till; relatively slow permeability; 
calcareous, 

The depth to mottling ranges from 16 to about 30 
inches, and the depth to the calcareous till, from 22 to 
about 40 inches. Although in some places the soil is 
smooth on top, it generally contains grit and glacial 
pebbles throughout. In the extreme northwestern part 
of the county, the profile contains sand. In a few places 
where the slopes are steeper than 2 percent, there is 
danger of erosion if the soil is used for row crops. 

Use and management.—All of this highly fertile and 
nearly level soil is suitable for crops. Artificial drain- 
age is not required, but it would improve the usefulness 
of the soil during unusually wet seasons. Most of the 
area is used for corn, soybeans, and oats. 


Crane Series 


Crane silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cg) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 8B).—This is a dark-colored imper- 
fectly drained soil. It occurs principally in the lower 
parts of broad glacial drainageways. It is on the nearly 
level old glacial stream terraces that are slightly above 
the adjoining marshland. The soil developed under 
grass. The underlying material consists of water-as- 
sorted gravel and sand and contains from 10 to 30 
percent of free lime carbonate. The ground-water level 
is high because there are few natural drainage outlets. 
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The Crane soils are the imperfectly drained mem- 
bers of the catena that includes the well drained Wea 
soils, the moderately well drained Tippecanoe soils, 
and the very poorly drained Westland and Abington 
soils. Most areas of this soil have been drained to some 
extent, often by artificial drainage of the associated 
Westland soil. 


Profile description : 


0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown or very dark brown 
silt loam; organic-matter content relatively high; moder- 
ate medium granular structure; friable when moist; 
medium acid to slightly acid. 

8 to 12 inches, very dark grayish-brown to very dark gray 
silt loam; usually somewhat darker colored than surface 
layer; moderate coarse granular structure; friable when 
moist; medium acid, 

12 to 16 inches, dark grayish-brown, slightly mottled with 
gray or grayish-brown, heavy silt loam; moderate fine 
Subangular structure; slightly firm when moist; medium 
acid, 

16 to 28 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and gray silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular structure; firm when 
moist, hard when dry; medium acid. 

28 to 40 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and brown 
silty clay loam to clay loam; contains considerable gravel 
and sand; weak to moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm to very firm when moist, hard when dry; 
medium acid, 

40 to 60 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay 
loam; content of gravel and sand increases with depth, 
and clay content decreases; weak coarse to very coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm when moist; slightly 
acid to neutral. 

60 inches +, pale-brown to light brownish-gray loose gravel 
and sand; usually stratified; slightly to highly calcareous. 


Depth to mottling varies from 7 to about 16 inches. 
Depth to gravel and sand ranges from 42 to about 70 
inches. Areas of this soil in the Shawnee Valley con- 
tain some interbedded silty material. 

Use and management.—This is a fertile soil on level 
topography. Almost all of it is cultivated. Corn is the 
most important crop. Some areas should be drained, 
either by ditches or by tile. Lime is needed for legumes. 


Crosby Series 


Crosby silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ch) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 4A).—This imperfectly drained soil is 
the light-colored part of the ‘‘black-and-clay land” * 
that is typical of central Indiana. Most of it occurs on 
nearly level to gently undulating till plains. It devel- 
oped from highly calcareous loam glacial till. Surface 
runoff is slow, and internal drainage is slow. Artificial 
drainage is necessary to make this soil suitable for 
cultivation. 


Profile in cultivated areas: 


0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown silt loam; weak medium granu- 
lar structure; friable when moist; low organic-matter 
content; medium acid to slightly acid. 

7 to 10 inches, grayish-brown silt loam; weak thin platy 
structure; friable when moist; medium acid, 

10 to 17 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay 
loam to silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist; medium acid to strongly acid. 

17 to 30 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
to silty clay loam; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm to very firm when moist, hard when dry; 
medium acid. 


*See footnote 2, page 19. 
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30 to 84 inches, dark-brown to brown, mottled with gray and 
yellowish-brown, heavy clay loam to clay loam; moderate 
very coarse subangular blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, plastic when wet; slightly acid to neutral. 

34 inches +, mottled gray and yellowish-brown loam to light 
clay loam glacial till; weak very coarse blocky te weak 
very coarse platy structure; firm; calcareous. 


In undisturbed wooded areas, the uppermost 2 or 3 
inches is very dark grayish-brown and relatively high 
in organic matter. Depth to mottling ranges from 6 to 
about 16 inches. The depth to calcareous till ranges 
from 24 to about 40 inches. Areas that are next to 
Brookston soils have somewhat darker colored surface 
soils than that in the profile described. A few areas 
have a considerable amount of fine sand throughout the 
profile. Large areas that are associated with Fincastle 
soils have smooth, grit-free surface soils, moderately 
heavy upper subsoils, and friable gritty lower subsoils. 
In these areas, the parent material of calcareous till is 
at depths of 3 to 5 feet. 

Use and management.—Most areas of this soil have 
been drained well enough to permit cultivation, but a 
few places need more nearly adequate drainage. More 
than 90 percent of this soil is cultivated or used for 
bluegrass pasture. Less than 10 percent remains in 
forest. Corn, soybeans, wheat, and hay are the prin- 
cipal crops. 

This soil should be limed, especially for legumes. 
The organic-matter content should be increased by 
returning all possible crop residues to the soil. Fertili- 
zation, especially with nitrogen and potassium, will 
improve yields. 

Crosby silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Ci) 
(Management subgroup 4A).—This soil is like Crosby 
silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, except that it is on some- 
what steeper slopes and has lost part of its surface 
soil through erosion. In some places about three- 
fourths of the original surface layer remains; in other 
places the present plow layer consists almost entirely 
of subsoil material. 

Use and management.--About 85 percent of this soil 
has been cleared. Approximately half of this is culti- 
vated, and most of the rest is in pasture. A good 
vegetative cover is necessary to prevent further 
erosion. Some of the more severely eroded areas are 
being returned to forest. 


Dana Series 


Dana silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Da) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6A).—This soil occurs on slight eleva- 
tions on the nearly level till plain. It developed in the 
20- to 40-inch mantle of windblown silt that covers the 
compact glacial till on the broad divides between 
streams. It is surrounded by or intricately mixed with 
the Chalmers and Romney soils. It is also associated 
with the gently undulating Sidell soils and the nearly 
level Raub soil. 

This soil is the moderately well drained member of 
the catena which includes the well drained Sidell, the 
imperfectly drained Raub, and the very poorly drained 
Chalmers and Romney series. The slight slope provides 
surface drainage without causing erosion. Most areas 
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of this soil are less than 3 feet above swales and de- 
pressions that once were swampy. Internal drainage is 
slow, and the water table is high during wet seasons. 
The plant cover under which this soil developed was 
mostly big bluestem, little bluestem, and Indiangrass 
mixed with goldenrod, asters, and other plants. 
Profile in a cultivated area: : 


0 to 7 inches, very dark brown to black silt loam; moderate 
fine to medium granular structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; relatively high organic-matter 
content; medium acid to slightly acid. 

7 to 14 inches, very dark brown to black silt loam; coarse to 
very coarse granular structure; relatively high organic- 
matter content; friable when moist, slightly sticky when 
wet; upper few inches may be slightly compact, probably 
because a weak plow sole has formed; medium acid. 

14 to 20 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-hrown silty 
clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, hard when dry; a few faint gray and 
brownish-yellow mottles may occur in the lower part; 
medium acid. 

20 to 30 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and dark 
yellowish-brown slightly gritty silty clay loam; moderate, 
medium to coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, hard when dry; medium acid. 

30 to 49 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam; 
contains more gravel and sand than horizon above; mod- 
erate coarse subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, hard when dry; lower 2 or 3 inches darker cclored 
than upper part; medium acid in upper part, gradual 
transition to neutral in lower part. 

49 inches +, light brownish-gray, mottled with brownish- 
yellow, loam to coarse clay loam glacial till; compact in 
place; weak very coarse blocky or weak coarse platy 
structure; caleareous (free lime carbonate content ranges 
from 15 to 25 percent). 


The depth to mottling ranges from about 16 to 30 
inches. The depth to calcareous till varies from 42 to 
about 60 inches. The subsoil is smooth silty clay loam 
or clay loam, depending on the thickness of the silt 
material from which the soil developed. The silt itself 
may be calcareous at depths of 30 inches or more. 

Use and management.—This soil is high in fertility 
but is likely to need nitrogen and phosphorus. It has 
no serious management problems. All of it can be used 
for crops, but about 10 percent is used for permanent. 
pasture and miscellaneous uses. Corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, and meadow grasses and legumes are the princi- 
pal crops. 


Delmar Series 


Delmar silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Db) (Manage- 
ment group 5).—This is a poorly drained light-colored 
soil that occurs on small flat areas or in slight depres- 
sions on the gently undulating till plain. It developed 
in windblown silt that is 18 to 40 inches thick over the 
glacial till. Carbonates have been leached from the 
upper 4 to 6 feet of this soil. 

Because of the nearly level relief and the compact 
very slowly permeable subsoil, surface drainage and 
internal drainage are very slow. Sedges and rushes are 
common in meadows and pastures. The native vegeta- 
tion was a water-tolerant forest of beech, maple, elm, 
red oak, and post oak. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray to grayish-brown silt loam; low 
in organic matter; weak medium granular structure; fri- 
able when moist, soft when dry; many small, hard, 
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rounded iron and manganese concretions on the ‘surface 
and throughout the horizon; medium acid. 

7 to 11 inches, gray silt loam; slightly to moderately mottled 
with yellowish brown; weak platy to weak coarse granular 
structure; friable when moist, soft when dry; medium 
acid to strongly acid. 

11 to 17 inches, light-gray to grayish-brown, slightly mottled 
and stained with yellowish brown, light silty clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; medium acid to 
strongly acid. 

17 to 37 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay 
Joam; strong coarse angular blocky to prismatic structure; 
very firm when moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; 
strongly acid. 

87 to 60 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay 
loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; contains 
considerable sand and small rock fragments; strongly acid 
in upper part, gradual transition to slightly acid or neu- 
tral in lower 2 inches; slightly darker colored in 
lower part. 

60 inches +, mottled brownish-yellow and gray loam till; 
firm in place; calcareous. 

In undisturbed wooded areas the surface 1 to 2 inches 
is dark gray and higher in organic matter. The hori- 
zons vary in thickness. ; 

Use and management.—About 75 percent of this 
land has been cleared of timber, but only about 65 per- 
cent of it is cultivated. Yields are lower than on the 
associated Fincastle silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
because of poor drainage and low natural fertility. 
Soybeans, oats, and wheat are somewhat better suited 
to this soil than corn. ; 

If this soil is cultivated when wet, it puddles easily. 
When it dries, it forms hard clods that are difficult to 
break. The soil should be drained, and the organic- 
matter supply and the fertility should be improved. 
Mixed grass-legume meadows are more productive 
than pure stands of legumes because of the acidity of 
the soil and the poor drainage. 


Edwards Series 


Edwards muck (Ea) (Management group 10).—-This 
soil ig similar to Carlisle muck in color and degree of 
decomposition, and it formed under the same type of 
vegetation. It differs from Carlisle muck in having a 
substratum of light-gray soft marl. The depth to the 
mar] ranges from 12 to 42 inches but is normally about 
18 inches. In many places the marl contains shells, 
The muck above the marl ranges from alkaline to 
slightly acid. 

Use and management.—The crops suited to this soil 
are the same as are suited to the other muck soils in 
the county. Potatoes may not grow well on the neutral 
or alkaline areas, because they develop scab disease. 
Edwards muck is more deficient in potassium than 
Carlisle muck. 


Eel Series 


These moderately well drained soils occur in small 
stream valleys, in shallow swales, and in old meander 
channels of the larger streams. They developed from 
neutral to slightly calcareous sediments deposited by 
streams. About one-third of the alluvial or bottom- 
land soils of the county belong to this series. The well- 
drained soils associated with the Eel soils belong to the 
Genesee and Ross series. 
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The surface soils are grayish brown, and the sub- 
soils below about 18 to 20 inches are mottled gray and 
yellowish brown. Originally these soils were densely 
forested, chiefly with beech, sycamore, soft maple, ash, 
and elm, 

Eel silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ed) (Man- 
agement subgroup 11C).—This soil occurs principally 
in swales and old stream channels on the broader flood 
plains of the Wabash River. It is normally 1 to 3 feet 
lower than the associated Genesee soils and is conse- 
quently subject to more frequent and prolonged 
overflow. 

In cultivated areas the uppermost 8 inches is gray- 
ish-brown friable silty clay loam. Tillage is more diffi- 
cult than on the associated soils because of the clay 
content. Hard clods form if this soil is tilled when 
wet; this frequently happens because this soil dries 
more slowly than the associated soils. 

The subsurface soil is similar to the surface soil in 
color, but it is slightly more compact. At depths rang- 
ing from 15 to 30 inches, the subsurface soil grades 
to mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
that extends to depths of 40 inches or more. Twigs, 
organic debris, or thin lenses of silt and sand may 
occur throughout the soil. 

Use and management.—About four-fifths of this soil 
has been cleared of forest and used for crops and 
pasture. Although this soil is as fertile as the associ- 
ated Genesee soils, it is colder and wetter ; consequently, 
crop growth is slower and yields are less, 

This soil is frequently flooded, often late in the 
spring. Early plantings of corn are often drowned 
out. Small grains are seldom grown because the crops 
are so frequently destroyed or damaged by flooding. 
Near stream banks these soils may require special 
protection against waghouts. 

Eel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ec) (Management 
subgroup 11C).—This is the dominant soil on the bot- 
tom lands of the small streams in the timbered part of 
the county, It occurs in the low back bottoms behind 
the natural levees and bordering the terraces and up- 
lands. The Genesee soils on the slightly higher natural 
levees are the principal associated soils. 

The surface soil, to depths of 6 or 8 inches, is a 
grayish-brown friable silt loam. It contains varying 
but small amounts of sand. The subsurface soil is light- 
brown or yellowish-brown silt loam; it grades to 
mottled gray, yellow, and rusty-brown silt loam at 
depths ranging from 14 to 20 inches. Thin layers of 
sand, into which twigs, leaves, and other debris have 
been mixed during floods, are present in the soil. There 
are no fine-textured or compact layers to restrict pene- 
tration by roots and moisture, 

Use and management.—The areas of this soil are 
so narrow and so irregular in shape that two-thirds of 
the soil has been left in woods or is used only as perma- 
nent pasture. Corn is the principal crop. Small grains 
can be grown in these small stream bottoms because the 
fields are not flooded as frequently as those on the 
bottom lands of the large rivers. 

Eel loam. 0 to 3 percent slopes (Eb) (Management 
subgroup 11C).—This soil occurs principally on the 
bottom lands along the Tippecanoe River and the small 
tributaries of the Wabash River. The surface soil, to 
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depths of 6 or 8 inches, is grayish-brown loam, relatively 
high in organic matter. This is underlain by brown or 
yellowish-brown silt loam. Mottled gray and yellowish- 
brown loam lies at depths ranging from 15 to about 
30 inches. This layer contains varying amounts of 
sand and occasionally some fine gravel. 

Use and management.—About one-fourth of this soil 
is timbered. About 40 percent is used for pasture. 
Many of the streams overflow during heavy rains, and 
the woodland cover prevents changes in the stream 
courses and protects the soil from flood damage. 

Crops and yields on this soil are similar to those on 
Eel silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. In a few areas, 
the surface soil is loose fine sandy loam; these areas 
are less fertile than the typical soil. 


Elston Series 


These are excessively drained soils on nearly level to 
undulating terraces. They developed from loamy ma- 
terial overlying slightly acid to slightly alkaline strati- 
fied sand, which contains a little interbedded gravel. 

The interbedded layers of calcareous gravel on these 
terraces are unevenly distributed. In some places the 
deposits of sandy parent material are thin and the 
gravel is close to the surface. Here the Elston soils are 
associated with and grade to the Wea and Warsaw soils. 
In other places, dunes of sand were deposited on the 
terraces, and the gravelly layers are not present. Elston 
soils in these places are associated with Hagener loamy 
fine sand, 2 to 12 percent slopes. 

Soils of the Elston series are dark colored and mod- 
erately well supplied with organic matter. The original 
vegetation was prairie grasses, including big bluestem, 
little bluestem, and Indiangrass, and goldenrod and 
other forbs. 

Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Eg) (Management 
subgroup 7B).—This is the most extensive soil of the 
Elston series. Slopes are generally less than 1 percent. 
Because it is nearly level and contains some clay, this 
soil has less rapid internal drainage and _ better 
moisture-supplying capacity than most of the other 
Elston soils. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable when moist; medium acid to 
slightly acid. 4 

6 to 18 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown 
loam; moderate coarse granular structure; friable when 
moist; medium acid. 

18 to 24 inches, brown to dark yellowish-brown light sandy 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
firm when moist; medium acid. 

24 to 88 inches, dark yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam; moderate medium to coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when dry; 
medium. acid. 

33 to 60 inches, brown or yellowish-brown loam or sandy 
loam that grades with depth to loamy sand; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable to very friable when 
moist; medium acid. 

60 to 80 inches +, yellowish-brown to brown stratified sand, 
clayey sand, and fine gravel; slightly acid to slightly 
calcareous. 

Where timber has encroached on the prairie, the sur- 
face soil is lighter colored than normal, and the organic- 
matter content is lower. Areas that are slightly de- 
pressed may be darker colored and have a deeper 
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surface soil. Where this soil grades to Wea or Warsaw 
soils, there is considerable gravel in the subsoil, and 
slightly calcareous gravel occurs at shallower depths 
than normal. 

Use and management.—About 95 percent of this 
soil is cultivated. Corn, soybeans, small grains, and hay 
are the principal crops. Wheat is probably the best 
suited crop. Corn yields depend on the amount and 
distribution of rainfall, because the soil does not hold 
moisture well. Oats, if grown, must be seeded early to 
avoid drought damage. Red clover is likely to be dam- 
aged by drought ; deep-rooted legumes are better suited 
to this soil, but they need some extra lime. Fertilizer 
that is high in potassium improves yields. 

Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Eh) (Management 
subgroup 7C).—-This soil occurs principally around 
shallow drainageways and shallow depressions, where 
relief generally does not exceed 10 feet. The surface 
layer of this soil is not quite so deep or so dark colored 
as that of Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent. slopes, because 
forest became established on the prairie areas after 
this soil began to develop. Slight erosion has also 
diminished the surface soil. The surface soil contains 
more gravel than that of Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 

Use and management.—Measures to reduce runoff 
and control erosion are important, but they may not be 
practical for small areas on complex slopes. Long areas 
that parallel the streams can be tilled on the contour. 
Yields are about the same as on the nearly level soil. 
Because of the erosion problem, more of this soil is 
used for small grains than for soybeans. 

Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Ei) (Man- 
agement subgroup 7D).—This soil has lost a consider- 
able part of its surface layer through erosion. The 
dark-brown surface soil is only 4 to 8 inches deep over 
most of the area. On some slopes, spots of the subsoil 
are exposed. The organic-matter content is lower and 
the clay content is higher than in uneroded Elston loam, 
3 to 8 percent slopes; consequently, this soil absorbs 
moisture more slowly. 

Use and management.—Yields of crops, especially of 
corn and oats, are lower on this soil than on the un- 
eroded soils. Crop rotation should include 2 years of 
deep-rooted legumes. 

Elston loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded (Ej) (Man- 
agement subgroup 7E).—This soil occurs on short 
slopes along terrace breaks and small streams. Sheet 
erosion has removed part of the surface soil where the 
soil has been cultivated. The remaining surface soil 
is generally 4 to 8 inches deep. Some areas are more 
seriously eroded, so that the subsoil is exposed at the 
surface. Water is absorbed more slowly than on un- 
eroded soils, and consequently more water runs off. 
This soil is much less fertile than others of the series, 
because so much of the organic matter and of the phos- 
phorus have been washed away. 

Use and management.—Three-quarters of the soil is 
still used for crops. Small grains, hay, and pasture 
are becoming the more usual crops. Pastures are poor 
in quality and low in carrying capacity. 

To halt erosion, contour tillage and terracing are 
needed, and a good cover of vegetation should be 
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maintained. Lime and fertilizer should be used to 
promote growth of the plant cover. 

Elston silt loam, silted, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ek) 
(Management subgroup 7B).—This soil occurs in nu- 
merous small depressions and flats, and is associated 
principally with the Elston loams. It receives varying 
amounts of silty colluvial material washed from higher 
areas. Although runoff water accumulates in these de- 
pressions, internal drainage through the underlying 
sand and gravel is rapid enough to prevent ponding ex- 
cept during very heavy rains. 

The dark-brown to black surface soil ranges from 18 
to 36 inches in depth. It is normally silt loam, but some 
spots have a loam texture. It is high in organic matter 
and above average in fertility because it receives fertile 
soil material from surrounding areas. The subsoil is 
brown to yellowish-brown clay loam, which may con- 
tain small amounts of gravel. It holds moisture well 
but is readily permeable to roots and moisture. Below 
depths of 40 to 60 inches is loose yellowish-brown sand 
that grades into slightly calcareous sand or grave) at 
lower depths. 

Use and management.—This is the most productive 
soil of the Elston series. Most of it is cultivated to corn, 
soybeans, and small grains. This soil supplies enough 
moisture for high yields. Lime is needed for legumes, 
and fertilizer is required for all crops. This soil is 
mixed with other soils so intricately that the capabili- 
ties and management needs of other soils largely 
control the use of this soil. 


Elston fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ee) 
(Management subgroup 7B).—This soil occurs on 
nearly level stream terraces and on the smoother parts 
of low dunelike ridges where the wind has blown the 
sand about. The uppermost 12 to 15 inches or more is 
dark-brown moderately coherent fine sandy loam, 
which breaks readily into soft crumbs. The subsoil, to 
a depth of about 28 inches, is dark yellowish-brown 
loam to sandy clay loam, which breaks into aggregates 
of irregular sizes and shapes. Extending from 28 
inches to 60 inches or more is loose to slightly coherent 
yellowish-brown loamy fine sand. Beneath this is loose 
sand that is calcareous in some areas. This soil is 
medium acid to slightly acid to a depth of 45 inches or 
more, 


Use and management.—More than 90 percent of this 
soil is cultivated. Corn, soybeans, wheat, and mixed 
hay are the principal crops. Alfalfa and sweetclover 
are the legumes most commonly grown for hay and 
pasture. Management requirements are like those of 
Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, but yields are lower. 
This soil is more deficient in potassium than the Elston 
Joams. 


Livestock farming is better suited to this soil than 
grain farming, because it does not deplete the organic- 
matter supply so rapidly. It is difficult to damage the 
soil structure by management practices, and the soil is 
frequently plowed when wet to improve the structure. 


Elston fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Ef) 
(Management subgroup 7C).—This soil is like Elston 
fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, except that it 
has stronger slopes. 
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Use and management.—This soil is used in about the 
same way and produces about the same yields as Elston 
fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. It may be eroded 
slightly by the wind on exposed slopes. 


Fincastle Series 


Fincastle silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Fa) (Man- 
agement subgroup 4A).—This light-colored, imper- 
fectly drained soil is one of the most extensive soils in 
Tippecanoe County. It occurs on broad, gently undu- 
lating divides in the eastern part of the county, and 
on the border of the prairie uplands on both sides of the 
Wabash River. It developed partly from a shallow 
covering of silt overlying glacial till that has been 
leached of lime carbonates to depths of 42 to 60 inches 
or more. 

The Fincastle soil lies between the knolls of Russell 
soil and the shallow depressions of the dark-colored 
Cope and Brookston soils, Differences in elevation 
between these soil series rarely exceed 1 or 2 feet. 
The Fincastle soil is the imperfectly drained member 
of the catena that includes the well drained Russell 
soils, the poorly drained Delmar and Cope soils, and the 
very poorly drained Brookston and Kokomo soils. The 
Fincastle series is like the Crosby series, except that 
the Fincastle has a smooth silty surface soil and upper 
subsoil that are relatively free of grit and pebbles, is 
more acid, and has the calcareous till at a greater depth. 

Both internal drainage and surface drainage are 
slow. Artificial drainage is needed for good crop yields. 
Most areas have been partly drained by laying tile 
through the swales and depressions. Some of the larger 
areas need more thorough drainage. The native forest 
on this soil was beech, sugar maple, elm, sweetgum, 
white pine, and black oak. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown smooth silt loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable when moist, soft when dry; 
or gene meaner content is low; medium acid to slightly 
acid. 

7 to 11 inches, grayish-brown smooth silt loam; weak platy 
or weak coarse granular structure; strongly acid. 

11 to 18 inches, mottled gray and_yellowish-brown light 
silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly firm when moist; strongly acid. 

18 to 80 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam; moderate medium to coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, hard when dry, plastic when 
wet; contains some sand and small rock fragments in 
lower part; strongly acid. 

80 to 55 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam; 
moderate coarse to very coarse subangular blocky strue- 
ture; very firm when moist, hard when dry; strongly acid 
in upper part, grading to slightly acid in lower part; 
lower 2 to 4 inches of material is darker than that above. 

55 inches +, yellowish-brown, mottled with gray, loam 
glacial till; compact in place; caleareous. 

The depth to mottling ranges from 7 to about 17 
inches, and the depth to calcareous till ranges from 42 
to 60 inches or more. 

Where this soil grades to Cope or Brookston soils, the 
surface is somewhat darker colored and less acid than 
typical. Level areas that are on broad divides and 
grade to Delmar soils have gray surface soils and com- 
pact, relatively impervious subsoils. In some places the 
soil may be smooth and free of grit to depths of 36 
inches or more. Elsewhere, the surface soil contains 
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grit and sand, so that the soil resembles the Crosby 
soils. Several small areas of this soil near Lafayette 
could be classified as loam. 

Use and management.—Nearly all of this soil has 
been cleared and used for crops or pasture. Corn, 
wheat, oats, soybeans, and hay are the most common 
crops. This soil can be effectively managed by adding 
lime, organic matter, and fertilizer, and by improving 
the drainage where needed. 


Fox Series 


The soils of this series are locally called “gravelly 
bench land.” Underlying materials are deposits of cal- 
careous sand and gravel at depths of 24 to 42 inches. 
These soils occur mostly on the terraces above the 
larger streams. These terraces were the flood plains 
when these streams carried melt waters from nearby 
ice sheets during glacial periods. These rivers and 
creeks now contain much less water, and the present 
channels and flood plains are at lower levels. 

The terraces rise in a series of steps. Relief varies 
from the nearly level on the terrace tops to steep on 
the terrace breaks or escarpments. The Fox soils lie 
5 to 10 feet or more above the bottom-land, or alluvial, 
soils. The higher terraces that consist of Ockley soils 
are 50 to 100 feet above the Fox soils. The soils of the 
till plains are 10 to 30 feet above the Ockley soils; they 
belong to the Russell catena. 

The Fox series is the well drained member of the 
eatena that includes the imperfectly drained Homer 
series and the very poorly drained Westland and Abing- 
ton series. Fox soils developed under a mixed forest 
cover, most of which has since been cleared. The trees 
were chiefly black oak, red oak, sugar maple, walnut, 
hackberry, and ash. 

The kame phases of the Fox series developed from 
calcareous gravel and sand that was deposited on knolls 
and winding ridges on the till plains of the eastern part 
of the county. They occur mostly on hillsides that are 
generally irregular and somewhat steeper than the till 
plain. Runoff is rapid, and the soils are likely to erode 
if cultivated. Internal drainage is moderately ranid 
because the underlying material is readily permeable. 
The native forest was mostly white oak, red oak, hick- 
ory, walnut, maple, and elm. 

Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Fb) (Management. 
subgroup 2A).—Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, brown to grayish-brown loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable when moist, soft when dry; 
low organic-matter content; medium acid to slightly acid. 

8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown to brown loam; moderate 
fine subangular blocky to weak coarse platy structure; 
friable when moist; medium acid. 

12 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown light 
clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly firm when moist, hard when dry; contains vari- 
able but usually small amounts of gravel; medium acid. 

18 to 86 inches, brown to reddish-brown clay loam to grav- 
elly clay loam; moderate coarse to very coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm to very firm when moist, hard 
when dry; medium acid, 

86 to 40 inches, dark brown to very dark brown gravelly or 
sandy clay loam; weak very coarse blocky structure; very 
firm when moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; neu- 
tral; tongues of this layer extend into the underlying 
material. 
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40 inches +, pale-brown or light brownish-gray, loose, strati- 
fied gravel and sand; calcareous. 

In undisturbed wooded areas the uppermost 2 to 3 
inches is very dark grayish brown and is relatively high 
in organic matter. 

The depth to loose gravel and sand ranges from 30 to 
44 inches. The proportion of gravel in the soil and in 
the underlying material varies considerably. Occa- 
sionally considerable gravel is present on or near the 
surface, 

Areas of Fox loam that border Warsaw soils are 
darker colored and higher in organic matter than 
others of the Fox series. The dark-brown layer jus 
above the limy gravel is from 1 inch to several inches 
in thickness. A few small areas mapped as Fox loam 
are actually Fox fine sandy loam. 

Use and management.—The crops most commonly 
grown on this soil are corn, soybeans, wheat, and mixe 
hay. Since lack of moisture is the factor that limits 
yields, management should be directed toward improv- 
ing the moisture-holding capacity of the soil. Lime 
and fertilizer improve yields. Irrigation would benefi 
crops, especially corn. 

ox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Fc) (Managemen 
subgroup 2B).—This soil occurs mostly on short slopes 
around drainageways and above terrace breaks or 
escarpments. Surface runoff is rapid enough so tha 
the soil is likely to erode if it is improperly cultivated. 
This soil is similar to Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
except that much of it is slightly eroded, and small 
areas have lost considerable surface soil. 

Use and management.—About two-thirds of this soil 
is cropland, and one-third is used for timber and per- 
manent pasture. Most of the areas are long and narrow 
and can be cultivated around the slope or on the con- 
tour. A few areas around depressions and kettle holes 
cannot be tilled on the contour because the slopes are 
irregular and slant in several directions. Most farmers 
control erosion by growing more meadow crops than 
row crops in the rotations. This soil is well suited to 
alfalfa. Yields are about the same as on Fox loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Fd) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 2C).—-This soil occurs in small areas 
around drainageways where the slopes are a little 
steeper than in surrounding areas. About one-third of 
this soil has been moderately to severely eroded. Most 
of the areas still have from 8 to 7 inches of surface soil, 
but in the most severely eroded spots little or none of 
the original surface layer remains. These spots are 
harder to work, they absorb moisture more slowly, and 
they hold less moisture for crops. 

Use and management.—This soil is used as inten- 
sively as Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. No erosion 
control practices have been followed; consequently the 
soil has eroded to such an extent that yields of all 
crops have been greatly reduced. Meadows are gen- 
erally weedy and the stands are thin. Management 
practices that will control erosion, increase the supply 
of organic matter, increase the moisture supply, and 
build up fertility are needed. 

Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Ff) (Management 
subgroup 2D).—This soil occurs in long, narrow strips 
around heads of drainageways and above terrace 
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breaks. Most of it is on the escarpments of low ter- 
races, in association with other Fox soils. Some is on 
the escarpments of higher terraces and is associated 
with the Ockley soils. This soil is shallower over gravel 
than Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

The areas that are associated with Ockley soils have 
some of the characteristics of that series. In these 
areas, the surface texture ranges from silt loam to 
loam, the soil is deeper than the typical Fox loam, and 
the subsoil contains more clay and retains moisture 
better. 

Use and management.—lIf this soil is cultivated it is 
very likely to erode. It is not seriously eroded because 
it has been used mostly for timber and pasture. If it 
is cultivated, tillage should be on the contour and the 
rotation should consist mostly of small grains and hay 
crops. However, the use of this soil may be controlled 
by the use of the associated soils. 

Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Fg) (Man- 
agement subgroup 2D).—Nearly half of this soil is 
moderately to severely eroded as a result of cultivation 
on slopes that are better suited to permanent pasture. 
Many small areas are on terrace breaks that have been 
cultivated. 

The soil is like Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
except that it is steeper and has lost from one-third to 
three-quarters of its surface soil. In most places the 
surface layer is only 3 to 7 inches thick, and in many 
small areas the reddish-brown subsoil is exposed. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared of timber and used for crops or permanent 
pasture. Most of it occurs in small areas within fields 
of Fox loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, and is cropped as 
intensively as that soil. Crop yields are low and are 
still declining because of erosion and the consequent 
loss of organic matter, decline in fertility, and reduc- 
tion of water-holding capacity. Management practices 
that will control erosion and build up fertility are 
needed. Corn should not be grown on this soil unless 
special conservation measures are applied. 

Fox loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Fn) (Management subgroup 2D).—This 
soil has lost nearly all of its surface layer and some of 
its subsoil through erosion. The present plow layer 
ranges in texture from heavy loam like the original 
surface soil to clay loam like the subsoil. In a few very 
severely eroded spots, the loose gravel and sand of the 
substratum are exposed. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cultivated in the past, although it is better suited to 
permanent pasture and timber. Because crop yields are 
low, most of it is now idle or has been returned to 
permanent pasture. Under contour tillage, areas that 
are not too seriously eroded may be used in a 4-year 
rotation consisting of 1 year of wheat and 3 years of 
alfalfa and bromegrass. 

Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (Fj) (Management 
subgroup 2E).—This soil occurs on the breaks of high 
terraces and steep slopes. It contains more gravel 
throughout than Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, and 
it holds less moisture. 

Areas of this soil that are next to Ockley soils are 
somewhat deeper than is typical and they hold more 
moisture. On the steeper slopes this soil grades to, 
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and may include small areas of Rodman gravelly loam. 

Use and management.—About equal acreages of this 
soil are used for forest, permanent pasture, and crops. 
Permanent pasture and forest are its best uses. When 
it is cultivated, crop yields are low and erosion is a 
serious hazard. Some small areas are cultivated be- 
cause they occur within fields of soils better suited 
to crops. 

Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded (Fk) (Man- 
agement subgroup 2E).—This soil occurs on the steep 
edges of the Fox and Ockley terraces. It is like Fox 
loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, except for the effects of 
erosion. The present surface layer consists partly or 
entirely of subsoil material. 

Use and management.—Pasture and timber cover 
about 60 percent of this soil. The rest is cropped to 
corn, soybeans, small grains, and hay. Crop yields are 
low, and they are decreasing as the erosion damage 
becomes more serious. 

This soil is primarily suited to permanent pasture 
and timber. The most severely eroded parts of it 
should be reforested. The rest should be used for 
permanent pasture. 

Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Fp) (Management 
subgroup 2A).—This soil is on nearly level to slightly 
undulating terraces, which are usually less than 10 feet 
above the flood plains. The subsoil is thicker than that 
of Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, contains more clay, 
and retains moisture better. 

In cultivated areas, the surface soil to a depth of 10 
inches is brown to grayish-brown gritty silt loam, 
relatively low in organic matter. It has a distinct 
reddish or brownish color when moist. This surface 
soil is granular and easily worked, but hard clods form 
see if the soil is trampled by stock or tilled when 
wet. 

The subsoil to a depth of about 32 inches is silty 
clay loam to clay loam. The content of gravel increases 
with depth. Both the surface soil and the subsoil are 
medium acid in reaction. From about 32 to 40 inches 
there is a layer of dark-brown, plastic, sticky gravelly 
clay loam that is neutral in reaction. Loose calcareous 
gravel and sand lie directly under this dark sticky 
layer. The color and texture of the surface soil may 
vary somewhat. The depth to the calcareous gravel and 
sand ranges from 30 to about 44 inches. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared for cultivation. It is managed in about the 
same way as Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, but be- 
cause it has somewhat better moisture-holding capacity, 
it produces better yields. Corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
hay are the most conimon crops. Meadows are com- 
monly planted to mixtures of red clover, alsike clover, 
timothy, and alfalfa. 

Fox silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Fq) (Management 
subgroup 2B).—This soil is like Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, except for slope. It occurs around the 
heads of drainageways, on gentle slopes above low ter- 
race breaks, and around small depressions or kettle 
holes in the terraces. Most areas are within fields of 
other Fox soils. 

When this soil is cultivated, much of the rainfall runs 
off, and the soil is likely to erode. Erosion may do 
serious damage on the steeper slopes. 
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Use and management.—This soil is used less for 
crops than the Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Most 
areas are so small that their use is determined by the 
uses of surrounding soils. Corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
hay are the usual crops. If tillage is on the contour, 
this soil will probably not erode seriously. 

Fox loam and silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame 
phases (Fo) (Management subgroup 2B).—These soils 
occur mostly on the tops of knolls and ridges and on 
the gently sloping hillsides (fig. 13). The profile 
characteristics are like those of Fox loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Figure 13.—Fox loam, kame phase, on a gravelly knoll rising 
about 40 feet above the till plain. 


In the prairie region, the surface soils are usually 
slightly darker colored than is typical. Some of the 
areas associated with the Russell catena of soils have a 
silt loam texture, but most of the areas associated with 
the Miami catena have a loam texture. Gravel and 
sand generally occur at depths of 30 to 40 inches in 
the areas associated with the Miami soils. Where these 
soils are associated with soils of the Russell catena, 
the depth to loose gravel ranges up to 54 inches or 
more; in such places these soils are more nearly like 
Ockley soils. The gravel deposits are thin or discon- 
tinuous in some places. In these places, especially on 
the foot slopes of ridges and knolls, the mapping unit 
includes small areas of Miami or Russell soils. 

Use and management.—Most of the acreage has been 
cleared and cultivated, but only about half of it is now 
cropped. Corn, beans, wheat, and hay are the most 
common crops. Yields are declining, and much of the 
area is now idle or has a weedy pasture cover. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is limited and erosion is 
likely. These soils are better suited to small grains and 
alfalfa than to cultivated crops. Manure and fertilizer 
should be used to supply organic matter and nitrogen. 
The slopes are irregular, but contour tillage should be 
followed whenever possible. 

Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame phase 
(Fe) (Management subgroup 2C).—This soil is similar 
to the uneroded Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame 
phase, which is included in the preceding mapping 
unit (Fox loam and silt loam, 3 to 8 percent, kame 
phases). However, it has lost part of its surface soil 
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by erosion. Normally the light-brown surface soil 
ranges from 8 to 8 inches in depth, but some areas are 
only slightly eroded and others are so severely eroded 
that the reddish-brown subsoil is exposed. Gravel and 
sand are common, on the surface and through the soil, 
‘because much of the finer textured material has been 
washed away. This lost material included most of the 
original supplies of organic matter, nitrogen, and 
phosphorus, 

Use and management.—Three-quarters of this soil is 
cultivated, mostly to corn and wheat. Yields have 
declined according to the amount of erosion that has 
occurred. Contour tillage should be practiced to control 
erosion. The proportion of row crops should be re- 
duced and the proportion of small grains and hay crops 
increased, so as to build up the organic-matter content 
ad improve the moisture-absorbing capacity of the 
soil. 

Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase (Fh) 
(Management subgroup 2D).—This soil occurs chiefly 
on the tops of small knolls and narrow ridges and along 
the upper slopes of larger ridges. It is like Fox loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes, except that the slopes are steeper, 
the layers are somewhat thinner, and the depth to 
loose gravel and sand is somewhat less. Because of 
the strong slopes, much of the rainfall runs off the soil. 
This reduces the moisture available for crops and in- 
creases the danger of erosion. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in perma- 
nent pasture or timber. Except for these soil-conserv- 
ing uses, this soil would be more severely eroded. 

Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame phase 
(Fi) (Management subgroup 2D).—This soil occurs on 
the sides of gravelly knolls and ridges. Surface drain- 
age is very rapid, and consequently much of the surface 
soil has been lost through erosion. The light-brown 
surface soil ranges from 3 to 7 inches deep. Consider- 
able gravel and sand is present in the soil and on top of 
it. From one-third to nearly all of the present plow 
layer consists of subsoil material. The texture of the 
present surface soil varies from silt loam to loam. 
Depth to the loose gravel and sand varies. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated at some time. Only about half of 
it is now used for crops. Because of the erosion hazard, 
small grains and hay are more common crops than 
corn. About one-third of this soil is used for permanent 
pastures, but the quality of the pasture is poor and the 
carrying capacity low. 

This soil holds so little moisture and erodes so 
easily that it is suited only to long-term meadow, pas- 
ture, or forestry. If it is cropped, contour tillage is 
essential, Permanent pastures should be renovated to 
increase the carrying capacity. The most severely 
eroded areas should be returned to forest. 

Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, kame phase (Fl) 
(Management subgroup 2E) —This soil is on the steep- 
er parts of the gravelly knolls and ridges. The light- 
brown surface layer is 10 to 12 inches deep. It is gener- 
ally more gravelly and sandy than the surface layers of 
the more gently sloping Fox soils, and the subsoil con- 
tains less clay. Loose gray gravel usually occurs at 
depths of 3 feet or less. On the steepest slopes the 
gravel may be at depths of only 12 to 18 inches. 
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Use and menagement.—Unless this soil has a thick 
cover of vegetation it is likely to erode. It is better 
suited to timber, permanent pasture, and hay crops, 
especially alfalfa, than to grain crops. 

Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded kame phase 
(Fm) (Management subgroup 26).—The cleared and 
cultivated parts of the steeper slopes of the gravelly 
knolls and ridges are in this mapping unit. The surface 
layer varies considerably in depth as a result of erosion. 
In some areas only a few inches of soil have been re- 
moved—in others the original surface soil is entirely 
gone. Small gullies have formed in some places. 

Use and management.—More than half of this soil 
has been cleared for crops or pasture. Corn, hay, and 
pasture are the most common crops. Permanent pas- 
tures have a low carrying capacity because the soil does 
not hold much moisture for plants. 

This soil should be used only for pasture or timber. 
Drought-resistant lezumes and grasses, such as alfalfa, 
Ladino clover, and bromegrass, should be seeded in 
new or renovated pastures. 


Genesee Series 


These are neutral to mildly alkaline well-drained 
alluvial soils. They developed from glacial drift washed 
from the uplands and terraces. Soils of this series 
occupy the bottom lands of all the larger streams of 
the county and the natural levees along the small 
streams. They are associated with the moderately well 
drained Eel soils of the shallow swales and old meander 
channels, the Hoperieeay drained Shoals soils in the 
deeper swales and abandoned stream channels, and the 
dark-colored, well-drained Ross soils on high bottoms 
in the lower stream valleys. 

From November to June, the bottom lands of the 
streams of Tippecanoe County are frequently flooded. 
Most of the floods occur during the winter months. As 
new material is deposited, the texture and other 
characteristics of the bottom-land soils change—some- 
times radically during one flood, These changes depend 
primarily on the position of the soil, its exposure to the 
currents, and the speed and carrying power of the 
water. Usually the resulting soils form definite 
patterns in the bottoms, Sandy types such as River- 
wash, Genesee fine sandy loam, and Genesee loam 
usually develop on natural levees near the stream. The 
heavier soils, such as Genesee silty clay loam, are likely 
to occur in the back bottoms. During floods, new 
channels may be cut through unprotected stream banks. 
Scouring by floods that cover the back bottoms may 
remove surface soil instead of depositing material. 

The use of this land is governed primarily by the 
flood hazard. Timber has been left along the larger 
streams to protect the banks and to prevent changes in 
the stream courses. Originally all of these bottoms 
were covered by a dense forest of sycamore, soft maple, 
elm, ash, cottonwood, and tulip trees. Most of this 
forest has now been cleared. 

Floods occur nearly every winter and about every 
third summer. They destroy many crops and make it 
impossible to use systematic crop rotations. Corn and 
soybeans are popular crops because they can be planted 
during the summer and harvested early in the fall, 
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when floods are less likely. Wheat, alfalfa, red clover, 
and other crops that stand over the winter can be 
grown only on the higher natural levees from which 
flood waters recede quickly. 

Some of the Genesee soils are on higher levels and 
are seldom flooded. After these soils had formed, the 
stream changed its course or cut its channel deep 
enough so that these soils were no longer flooded every 
year. These soils are mapped as high-bottom phases. 
Crops on these soils are safer from floods, but the soils 
are not so fertile as those that are flooded because they 
do not receive deposits of rich alluvium every year. 
They have undergone some soil development since the 
materials were deposited. 

Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Ge) (Man- 
agement subgroup 114).—Most of this soil is in the 
Wabash River Valley. Cropping is hazardous because 
of the frequent floods, many of which occur during the 
growing season. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown to brown silt loam; weak fine 
to medium granular structure; friable when moist; 
organic-matter content medium; neutral to calcareous. 

8 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown silt loam; weak coarse 
granular structure; friable when moist; contains thin 
lenses or layers of sandy material; neutral to calcareous. 

36 inches +-, brownish-yellow silt loam, with thin strata of 
sand, loam, silty clay loam, and an occasional thin gravelly 
layer; friable; neutral to caleareous. 

In wooded areas or old pasture areas the uppermost 
few inches may be slightly darker colored and richer in 
organic matter. Partly decomposed twigs, leaves, and 
other debris have been deposited throughout the profile. 

Use and management.—This is the most productive 
and most easily managed of the Genesee soils. Corn is 
the principal crop because it is less likely to be drowned 
out. More than half of the area is planted to corn each 
year. Soybeans are also suited to this soil. Small 
grains yield little and often are drowned out. Alfalfa 
and clover give excellent yields, but are seldom grown 
because of the flood hazard. Woodlands protect stream 
banks and prevent washouts in low areas on the bottom 
lands of the larger streams. The small and irregular- 
shaped fields in the narrow bottoms of tributary 
streams are usually kept in woods or pasture because 
of the difficulty of using machinery. 

If possible, levees should be built to protect this 
fertile soil against floods. Nitrogen can be applied to 
assure maximum yields of corn. 

Genesee silt loam, high bottom, 0 to 4 percent slopes 
(Gf) (Management subgroup 11B).—This soil lies 2 to 
5 feet higher than the first bottoms. The water drains 
off it readily after floods. The soil is flooded less 
frequently than those on the bottoms, and little fresh 
alluvium is deposited on it. The soil layers are like 
those of Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. A few 
areas are underlain by assorted gravel and sand below 
a depth of 3 feet. 

The soil is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. The sub- 
soil shows evidence of some soil development in a few 
areas—the upper part is a silty clay loam of weak 
blocky structure. This partly developed soil is slightly 
aie to medium acid in the surface soil and the upper 
subsoil. 
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Use and management—Nearly all of this soil is 
cultivated. Less than 10 percent is in pasture or woods. 
Corn and soybeans are the principal crops. Some oats, 
wheat, and alfalfa are also grown. 

Genesee silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Gg) 
(Management subgroup 11A).—The largest areas of 
this soil are in the back bottoms of the Wabash River. 
The relief is nearly level. The soil occurs in slightly 
depressed swales and in gently undulating areas tra- 
versed by old meander channels of the river. Although 
this soil is frequently flooded, it receives very little 
fresh alluvium. 

In cultivated areas, the surface soil to a depth of 10 
inches is dark grayish-brown friable silty clay loam, 
This surface layer dries out quickly and becomes so 
hard that it is difficult to break. Below this surface 
soil is a brown to yellowish-brown moderately compact 
silty clay loam, which grades into similar material 
that is yellowish-brown in color. A few thin strata of 
silty or loamy material are present in the subsoil. 

Use and management.—Most of the soil is used for 
corn nearly every year. A small part is used for 
pasture or timber. Soybeans, oats, wheat, and alfalfa 
are only minor crops. 

Careful tillage is required to keep this soil in good 
physical condition. If possible, levees should be built 
to protect the fields from floods. 

Genesee silty clay loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (Gh) (Management subgroup 11B).—This soil 
occurs on slightly elevated, very gently sloping to level 
natural levees that border old meander channels of the 
Wabash River. The soil is like Genesee silty clay loam, 
0 to 4 percent slopes, except that it occurs at slightly 
higher elevations. Tilth is very poor. 

Use and management.—Nearly half of this soil is 
used for permanent pasture. This soil is less intensively 
farmed than Genesee silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes, but systematic rotation of crops is more 
common. Corn, beans, oats, and alfalfa are the prin- 
cipal crops. 

Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Gc) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 11A).—This soil occurs on natural 
levees along all the larger streams, but chiefly along 
the Wildcat Creek and Tippecanoe River bottoms. In 
cultivated areas the surface soil, to a depth of 10 
inches, is grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown friable 
granular loam. The color varies somewhat; it is lighter 
near the stream where more fresh material is deposited. 
Beneath the plow layer is yellowish-brown friable loam 
that contains thin layers of sand, leaves, twigs, and 
other debris. The amount of sand and its distribution 
through the soil differ, depending on when it was 
deposited. 

Use and management.—-Although this soil is nearly 
as productive as Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, 
it is used much less intensively. About 40 percent is 
cropped, principally to corn. Small grains and alfalfa 
can be grown with fewer losses from flooding than on 
some of the other Genesee soils. 

Because of the need to protect stream banks against 
washouts, about one-third of the soil has been kept in 
timber. A large part is used for permanent pasture, 
chiefly in the Wildcat Creek bottoms where flash floods 
occur frequently. 
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Genesee loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Gd) 
(Management subgroup 11B).—This soil is much like 
Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. However, because 
it occurs 2 to 5 feet above the rest of the flood plain, it 
is less likely to be flooded. Some areas that are slightly 
darker colored than normal resemble Ross loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. In a few places this soil is underlain by 
gravel and sand at depths of 3 or 4 feet. 


Use and management.—This soil is more intensively 
used than Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. Rota- 
tions that include fall-seeded crops can be used because 
there is little danger of overflow. One-third of this 
soil is planted to corn, and half of it is planted to wheat, 
soybeans, and alfalfa in rotation with corn. Good 
management is required to maintain productivity 
because the fertility is not renewed by fresh deposits of 
alluvium such as those many other bottom-land soils re- 
ceive yearly. 


Genesee fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Ga) 
(Management subgroup 11A),—-This soil occurs on 
natural stream levees of Wildcat Creek and the Tippe- 
canoe and Wabash Rivers, and on deposits from wash- 
outs in the Wabash River bottoms. 


In cultivated fields the surface soil to a depth of 10 
inches is grayish-brown to pale-brown fine sandy loam. 
This grades to yellowish-brown fine sandy loam that 
contains thin layers of sandy loam, loam, and fine sand. 
The depth of this sandy material is normally 3 feet or 
more, but it is extremely variable because the changing 
currents deposited more material in some places than 
in others. In some places gravel is mixed with the 
sand; in others thin strata of loamy or silty material 
occur. Small shells are mixed through the deposits, 
which are usually mildly alkaline or calcareous. The 
sandy material is moderately coherent and has fair 
moisture-supplying capacity. Where the sand is deep, 
crops like corn may be damaged by droughts. 


Use and management.—Much of this soil is kept 
in woods and pastures for erosion control. Because its 
fertility is only moderate and its moisture supply is 
limited, it is not intensively used. About 40 percent 
is used for crops. Corn is the most common crop; soy- 
beans, wheat, and alfalfa are also grown. Alfalfa is 
well suited to this soil and is probably the best crop for 
it. Some watermelons and cantaloups are grown. 


Genesee fine sandy loam, high bottom. 0 to 3 nercent 
slopes (Gb) (Management subgroup 11B).—Most of 
this soil occurs on the flood plains of the larger streams, 
usually as natural levees along old meander channels. 
It ig associated with and similar to Genesee fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. However, it occupies 
slightly higher positions and is less likely to be cal- 
careous. 


Use and management.—tThis soil ig more intensively 
used than Genesee fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes, and systematic crop rotations are more generally 
followed. About two-thirds of this soil is used for 
crops, principally corn, oats, wheat, and_ alfalfa. 
Management practices that will increase fertility, add 
organic matter, and conserve moisture are needed. 
Fertilizer should be added. Alfalfa especially needs 
potash fertilizer. If possible, corn should be irrigated. 
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Glenhall Series 


Glenhall silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Gi) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1A).—This moderately well drained 
dark-brown soil is associated with the Westland and 
Abington soils, but it occurs at slightly higher eleva- 
tions. It developed on the prairie border, under a forest 
of oak and hickory. The deep, dark-colored surface 
layer shows that this soil began to develop under 
grass, which was later replaced by forest vegetation. 

The underlying material consists of gravel and sand 
deposited by water. This material is usually leached of 
free lime to depths of 42 to 70 inches. In some areas the 
soil is smooth and grit-free, so that it resembles a 
mantle of wind-deposited silt. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown silt 
loam; organic-matter content relatively high; weak 
medium granular structure; friable when moist, soft 
when dry; medium acid to slightly acid. 

7 to 12 inches, brown to dark grayish-brown silt loam; 
moderate coarse granular to weak platy structure; friable 
when moist; medium acid. 

12 to 20 inches, brown to dark yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, hard when dry; medium acid. 

20 to 36 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
to silty clay loam; moderate medium to coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, plastic when wet, hard 
when dry; gravel content variable; medium acid. 

36 to 50 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam, gravelly clay loam, or heavy loam; weak 
coarse blocky structure; firm when moist; contains con- 
siderable gravel and sand; medium acid in upper part, 
but gradual change to slightly acid or neutral in the 
lower part. 

50 inches +, light yellowish-brown or grayish-brown stxati- 
fied loose sand and fine gravel; calcareous. 

Since this soil grades to both the darker colored 
prairie soils and the lighter colored forest soils, the 
surface soil varies in thickness, color, and organic- 
matter content. Very slight differences in elevation 
above the nearby marshland soils may affect the in- 
ternal drainage of this soil. Depth to the mottling that 
indicates restricted drainage varies from 16 to about 
30 inches, 

Use and management.—Corn, soybeans, and oats are 
the chief crops. Yields are about the same as on the 
associated Longlois and Monitor soils. Most of this soil 
is drained artificially by means of open ditches in the 
adjoining low ground. Lime should be added so that 
legumes like alfalfa and sweetclover can be grown. 


Hagener Series 


Hagener loamy fine sand, 2 to 12 percent slopes (Ha) 
(Management group 3).—This soil developed from 
medium acid to slightly acid sandy material that has 
been reworked and stratified by wind action. It occurs 
on low dune ridges, usually in association with lower 
lying Elston soils. The topography is irregular. Slopes 
range from nearly level to moderately steep. Relief is 
5 to 15 feet. The native vegetation consisted of big 
bluestem, little bluestem, and other prairie grasses, and 
sunflowers and other flowering plants. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 12 inches, very dark brown loamy fine sand; relatively 
high in organic matter; very weak medium granular 
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structure; nearly loose when moist; medium acid to 
slightly acid. 

12 to 18 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown loamy 
fine sand; lower in organic matter than horizon above; 
very weak coarse granular structure; very friable to 
nearly loose when moist; medium acid. 

18 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown loamy fine sand to light 
fine sandy loam; the fine sandy loam often occurs as thin 
discontinuous bands, separated by layers of somewhat 
lighter colored loamy fine sand; very weak coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; medium acid. 

80 to 55 inches +, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow loamy 
fine sand to fine sand; loose; medium acid to slightly acid; 
below a depth of 55 inches the material may be stratified 
fine sand that includes thin layers of loam and sandy 
clay loam. 

The horizons vary in color and depth. The wind- 
assorted sand is from 3 to 8 feet thick over water- 
deposited material. Small areas of steep soil are in- 
cluded in this unit. 

The color and thickness of the surface layer vary 
from one place to another, partly because wind erosion 
has removed sand from exposed slopes and partly be- 
cause forest. encroached on parts of the prairie after 
the soil started to develop. 

Use and management—More than three-quarters 
of this soil is used for crops. Corn, soybeans, wheat, 
and hay are the principal crops. Yields are low because 
of the low fertility and the limited moisture supply. 
Corn yields vary widely, depending on the amount of 
rainfall. Soybeans and fall-seeded small grains can 
utilize the available moisture more effectively than 
corn. Deep-rooted legumes such as alfalfa and sweet- 
clover are the best hay and pasture plants for this soil. 


Hennepin Series 


Hennepin loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes (Hb) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1H).—This shallow, dark-colored, 
neutral soil of the uplands occurs on the very steep 
slopes bordering the deeply entrenched valleys of the 
Wabash and Tippecanoe Rivers and Wild Cat Creek. 
It is associated with soils of both the Miami and 
Russell catenas. Elevations vary as much as 100 feet 
within a distance of one-eighth of a mile in the deep 
valleys. Surface drainage is very rapid. Erosion is 
severe if the native timber is cleared, or if the woods 
are overgrazed so that the natural ground cover is 
destroyed. 

The original forest consisted of oak, hickory, ash, 
maple, and walnut. Under forest, the soi] has a thin 
mat of well-decomposed organic matter, neutral in 
reaction, that overlies the mineral soil. The surface 
layer, a very dark grayish-brown loam or gritty silt 
loam, extends to depths of 6 to 10 inches. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown weakly granular heavy silt loam. Pale- 
brown limy glacial till occurs at depths of 18 inches or 
more. This soil is neutral to slightly alkaline through- 
out. Grit, stones, and boulders occur on the surface 
and are embedded in the soil. 

The soil varies in texture, in color, and in thickness 
over the parent material. On the moderately steep 
slopes and in areas associated with Russell soils, the 
profile is deeper and the subsoil is thicker and slightly 
heavier and may be slightly acid. In some areas the 
dark-colored surface soil is underlain by calcareous till 
at depths of 8 to 12 inches. 
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Use and management.—This soil is not suited to 
crops. The less strongly sloping areas may be used for 
grazing; good pastures of Kentucky bluegrass can be 
maintained if grazing is carefully controlled, especially 
during midsummer. Most of this soil should be used 
for forestry. More than three-fourths of the acreage 
has never been cleared, but it has all been cut over. 


High Gap Series 


High Gap silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes (Hc) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1B).—This is an acid shallow soil 
of the uplands. It has developed from thin deposits 
of glacial drift that overlie acid shales and sandstone. 
It occurs on the ridge west of West Point. This is the 
well-drained soil in the catena that includes the im- 
perfectly drained Shadland series. A forest of oak and 
hickory originally covered the area. 

In cultivated areas, the uppermost 8 inches of soil 
is grayish-brown friable silt loam. The subsoil to a 
depth of 18 inches is friable yellowish-brown to brown- 
ish-yellow silty clay loam containing a few glacial 
stones and pebbles. The subsoil is underlain by a 
mixture of partly weathered shale and sandstone and 
small amounts of glacial material, which extends to a 
depth of 36 inches. The soil is low in organic matter 
and of low fertility. The moisture-holding capacity is 
low. The reaction is strongly acid. 

The texture and thickness of the surface soil vary, 
also the depth to bedrock, the slope gradient, and the 
degree of erosion, Areas that are still under forest 
cover have at the surface a 2- to 3-inch layer of dark- 
brown soil that is high in organic matter. Cultivated 


“areas on the stronger slopes have lost most of the 


original surface soil through erosion; in spots, the 
subsoil is exposed. In a few places the surface is sandy 
because the native rock contained sand. 

Use and management —Nearly half of this soil is 
cropland. Systematic rotations of crops are not usually 
followed. Yields are low. Most of the rest of the soil 
is pasture, chiefly woodland pasture of low carrying 
capacity. 


Homer Series 


Homer silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Hd) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 4B).—This is the imperfectly drained 
member of the catena that includes the Fox, Westland, 
and Abington soils. It developed from silty and loamy 
material over loose, stratified, caleareous gravel and 
sand deposited on low alluvial terraces. Its position is 
between the Fox and the Westland soils, Relief is nearly 
level or slightly depressed. Both surface drainage and 
internal drainage are slow. The water table was near 
the surface most of the time under natural conditions. 
The native vegetation consisted of water-tolerant trees, 
chiefly beech, maple, sycamore, ash, elm, and swamp 
white oak. 

Profile in cultivated areas: 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown silt loam; low in organic mat- 
ter; weak medium granular structure; friable when 
moist, soft when dry; medium acid to slightly acid. 


7 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to light brownish-gray silt 
loam; moderate coarse granular to weak medium platy 
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structure; friable when moist, soft when dry; medium 
acid. 

10 to 15 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown heavy silt 
loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; medium acid 
to strongly acid. 

15 to 38 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam; 
moderate medium to coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; gravel 
and sand content increases with depth; medium acid. 

38 to 42 inches, dark-brown, mottled with gray, gravelly clay 
loam; weak coarse to very coarse blocky structure; very 
firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet, very hard 
when dry; neutral. 

42 inches +, pale-brown to light brownish-gray stratified 
loose gravel and sand; caleareous. 

In undisturbed areas the uppermost 2 to 8 inches is 
silt loam, very dark grayish-brown in color and- rela- 
tively high in organic matter. In a few areas the sur- 
face layer is loam that contains considerable sand. 
Depth to mottling ranges from 7 to about 16 inches. 
Depth to gravel and sand varies from 30 to about 44 
Inches. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and artificially drained, but nearly a third of 
it is used only for permanent pasture because the 
drainage is still not adequate to make it suitable for 
crops. The most commonly grown crops are corn, soy- 
beans, wheat, and mixed hay. 


Kaskaskia Series 


The well-drained Kaskaskia soils are associated with 
the moderately well drained Pettit soil that borders the 
upper courses of the small, winding, sluggish streams 
that drain prairie areas. 

They occur chiefly in the valley of Wea Creek on 
nearly level flood plains bordering the larger streams, 
usually as narrow, slightly elevated, natural levees. 
They developed in alluvial materials that came from 
prairie areas of glacial drift. Where the alluvium is 
sandy and permeable to moisture, the areas extend 
farther back from the stream banks. 

These soils are flooded at least once each year, usually 
during the spring rains. The natural vegetation is sod- 
forming grass. Willows and other water-tolerant trees 
and shrubs are common near the sluggish streams. 

Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Kb) (Man- 
agement subgroup 11A).—This soil occurs principally 
along the larger, faster flowing streams where the 
alluvial areas are wider. 

The prairie bottoms are usually narrow. The arable 
area is small and irregular in shape and susceptible to 
overflow at any time during the year. The natural 
streams are shallow and meandering. They usually 
start from a tile line above which there is a large, near- 
ly level drainage basin. Heavy rains result in rapid 
changes in volume of water and in level of the stream. 
As a result, the narrow bottoms are flooded. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam, relatively 
high in. organic matter; moderate medium granular struc- 
ture; friable when moist, soft when dry; neutral to 
slightly acid. 

8 to 18 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown silt 
loam to heavy silt loam; organic-matter content is rela- 
tively high; lower part contains somewhat less organic 
matter than the upper part; moderate coarse granular 
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or weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; neutral. 

18 to 40 inches +, yellowish-brown to dark-brown silt loam 
to heavy silt loam; contains thin lenses and layers of loam, 
fine sand, tree branches, and twigs; neutral to mildly 
alkaline. 

The surface texture varies. Sometimes small amounts 
of sandy alluvium are deposited during floods. Where 
this soil borders Pettit silt loam, small areas of Pettit 
soil may be included. 

Use and management.—This soil is likely to be flood- 
ed at any time. More than half of it is used for pasture. 
It is fertile and would be well suited to corn, except for 
the flood hazard. Permanent bluegrass pasture is 
probably the best use for the soil. The carrying ca- 
pacity of pastures is high, but weeds and brush must be 
controlled by clipping. 

Kaskaskia loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ka) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 11A).—This soil occurs in small scat- 
tered areas on slightly higher natural levees along 
larger, faster flowing streams. It is more sandy 
throughout the profile than Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 
3 percent slopes. It is flooded more frequently, but the 
floodwaters recede rapidly, and little damage is done 
by standing water. 

The very dark grayish-brown surface soil ranges 
from loam to fine sandy loam. It is underlain by simi- 
lar material. The surface layer is shallower and lighter 
colored than that of Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, and it contains less organic matter. 

Use and management.—This soil is used more in- 
tensively than Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. Nearly half of it is cultivated, mostly to corn 
and truck crops. Pastures are less productive on this 
soil than on Resicaclia silt loam. Stream banks should 
ie Depbeciest so that they will not be washed out during 

oods. 


Kokomo Series 


Kokomo silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ke) 
(Management subgroup 9A).—This is a very dark 
colored, very poorly drained soil, locally known as 
“blue dough.” It occurs in very small areas in the 
deeper depressions. It developed from accumulated 
mineral and organic material and from the calcareous 
glacial till of the region. It is associated primarily with 
Brookston and Cope soils and with Carlisle muck. 
Natural drainage is very poor. The native vegetation 
was marshgrasses and swamp timber, such as ash, elm, 
soft maple, and birch. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 6 inches, very dark gray to black silty clay loam; high 
in organic matter; weak coarse granular structure; firm 
when moist, slightly hard when dry; shrinks upon drying 
and develops cracks 1 to 3 inches wide; neutral. 

6 to 18 inches, black or very dark gray silty clay loam; high 
in organic matter; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, plastic when wet, hard when 
dry; neutral. 

18 to 26 inches, gray heavy silty clay loam to light silty 
clay; few faint yellowish-brown mottles in lower part; 
moderate coarse blocky to weak prismatic structure; very 
firm when moist, plastic and sticky when wet, very hard 
when dry; neutral. 

26 to 46 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown heavy 
silty clay loam to light silty clay; moderate very coarse 
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blocky structure; very firm when moist, very plastic when 
wet, very hard when dry; neutral to mildly alkaline, 

46 inches +, mottled gray and yellow loam to light clay 
loam glacial till; caleareous. 

The combined thickness of the first two layers varies 
from 15 to about 22 inches. A few areas in deeper 
depressions have silty clay surface layers, which are 
very difficult to till. Other areas, in deeper depressions 
that were once ponds, have a thin mucky surface layer; 
in these places, somewhat more organic matter has 
penetrated into the underlying mineral soil. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil hag been 
artificially drained by ditching and tiling. After the 
soil is adequately drained, it can be used for the same 
crops as Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Although corn yields are occasionally higher, the aver- 
age yield is lower because the crop is more often 
drowned out by ponded water. Oats, wheat, clover, and 
alfalfa are grown, but are often severely damaged by 
winterkilling or drowning. Areas for which drainage 
is not practical should be used for pasture. 


Linwood Series 


Linwood muck (1a) (Management group 10).—~This 
soil consists of deposits of muck 12 to 42 inches thick 
over loam, silt loam, or light clay loam. On the outwash 
plains the material under the muck may be stratified 
silt, fine sand, clay, and fine gravel. In some areas near 
Americus and in the Wabash Valley near the Warren 
County line, the underlying mineral material is shale. 

Linwood muck is associated with Carlisle muck and 
with dark mineral soils, such as Kokomo silty clay 
loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. The organic material in 
this soil is similar to that in Carlisle muck, but the 
organic layer is not so deep over the mineral material. 

Use and management.—This soil is not suitable for 
crops unless it is drained. The crops and yields are 
similar to those on Carlisle muck. If these areas are 
drained by tile, the tile must be placed deep enough 
to protect it against crushing by heavy machinery, and 
to allow for shrinkage. Under cultivation the muck 
will shrink at a rate of approximately 1/10 to Y% inch 
or more per year. (5). If the muck is underlain by 
rock within 8 feet, drainage is too expensive to be 
practical. Such areas are generally used for pasture. 


Longlois Series 


These soils developed on outwash plains and alluvial 
terraces that were formed by broad glacial streams. 
The silt in the surface soil and upper subsoil is probably 
wind-deposited. Caleareous sand and gravel lie at 
depths of 42 to 70 inches. Natural drainage is moder- 
ate to somewhat rapid. Most of the rainfall drains 
away through the coarse-textured substrata. 

In color and other characteristics, these soils are 
intermediate between the grassland soils of the Wea 
series and the forested soils of the Ockley series. Ap- 
parently they developed under a cover of tall prairie 
grass, upon which the forest later encroached. This 
change probably took place within the last 100 years 
before the land was settled. The forest consisted 
chiefly of bur oak, black oak, white oak, shellbark 
hickory, and pignut hickory. 


Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Le) (Man- 
agement subgroup 2A).—The outwash plains where 
this soil occurs are nearly level except for scattered 
shallow kettle holes. 


Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown to dark-brown silt 
loam; weak to moderate medium granular structure; fri- 
able when moist; medium acid to slightly acid. 


8 to 13 inches, brown to grayish-brown silt loam; moderate 
coarse granular structure; friable when moist; medium 
acid, 


13 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to dark-brown silty clay 
loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, slightly plastic when wet, slightly hard when 
dry; medium acid. 


20 to 52 inches, dark-brown to reddish-brown clay loam; 
moderate medium to coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, hard when dry; gravel content varies; 
medium acid to strongly acid. 


52 to 62 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown 
light clay loam or gravelly clay loam; weak coarse to very 
coarse blocky structure; firm when moist, plastic when 
wet; neutral. 


62 inches +, pale-brown to brownish-yellow, loose, stratified 
gravel and sand; calcareous, 

Where this soil grades to Wea soils, the surface 
layer is darker colored, thicker, and higher in organic 
matter. Loam glacial till underlies the gravel and sand 
at depths of 7 to 10 feet in some areas; in such places 
the moisture-holding capacity is somewhat better than 
is typical of this soil, and crops are rarely damaged by 
drought. Most of this soil is underlain by gravel and 
sand at depths ranging from 44 to about 72 inches. 

Use and management.—Nearly all the timber has 
been cleared from this soil. Almost 90 percent of the 
area is used for crops grown in rotation. Corn, soy- 
beans, small grains, and hay are the most common 
crops. 

To increase the organic-matter content and improve 
the moisture-holding capacity, crop residues should 
be returned to the soil. Lime and fertilizer are needed. 

Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Lf) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 2B).—This soil occurs mostly around 
shallow kettle holes or depressions on the outwash 
plains of glacial streams... It also occurs around shallow 
drainageways where forests encroached upon prairies, 
Surface runoff is rapid, and the soil will erode unless 
it is covered by vegetation. In some spots the surface 
soil is less than 8 inches thick because of erosion. This 
soil is similar to Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, except that the slope is steeper and the surface 
soil is slightly thinner. 

Use and management.—This soil is ordinarily used 
and managed in the same way as the associated soils. 
More than half of it is used for small grains and hay. 
Only 20 percent is cultivated to corn and soybeans. 
The rest is in pasture or woods, or is used for nonagri- 
cultural purposes. This soil is not seriously eroded be- 
cause it has not been intensively cultivated and because 
it has a plant cover most of the year. Crop yields are 
about the same as on Longlois silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Contour tillage should be practiced on these slopes, 
if possible. Rotations should include more meadow 


crops and fewer corn crops than rotations on the nearly 
level associated soils. 
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Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (tg) 
(Management subgroup 2C).—This soil is like Long- 
lois silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, except that it is 
steeper and has lost one-third to three-fourths of its 
surface soil through erosion. In a few spots the entire 
surface layer is gone and the silty clay loam subsoil is 
exposed. 

Use and management.—This soil is used as intensive- 
ly as Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Most of 
it is in rotation crops, and more than half of this is used 
for corn and soybeans. Yields of most crops are lower 
than on uneroded soils. 

It is difficult to till this soil on the contour because 
the areas surround depressions and slope from all 
directions toward the center. Management is generally 
poor. The soil structure is so impaired that the soil 
does not respond readily to good management. Inten- 
sive management practices, including long rotations 
and liberal use of lime and fertilizer, are needed to 
check erosion. 

Longlois loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Lb) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 2A).—This soil has a lighter textured 
surface soil and subsoil than Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, and has more sand and less lime in the 
substratum. Drainage is moderate to somewhat rapid. 
The moisture-holding capacity is less than that of 
Longlois silt loam. Some crops are damaged by drought 
during long dry periods, 

The soil varies in color and in organic-matter con- 
tent. Some areas have more sand in the surface soil 
than others. The depth to stratified gravel and sand 
ranges from 44 to 70 inches. 

Use and management.—All of this soil is cleared 
and cultivated. The most common rotation consists of 
corn, corn or soybeans, wheat, and hay. Management 
practices are similar to those used on Longlois silt loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes, but yields are somewhat lower. 
More of this soil is used for mixed meadows and per- 
manent pastures. 

The productivity of this soi] can be increased by good 
management. It is especially important to increase 
the organic-matter content and improve the moisture- 
holding capacity. Irrigation of corn would improve 
yields in most years. 

Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (ic) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 2B).—-This soil is like Longlois loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes, in everything except slope. It 
occurs around shallow kettle holes and old meander 
channels on the outwash plains, and also on sandy 
ridges. Because the slope is gentle and the absorption 
of water is relatively rapid, this soil is not likely to be 
damaged by erosion. A few areas have been mod- 
erately eroded. Except for a few areas that are some- 
what sandy and hold less moisture, this soil is about 
as productive as Longlois loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Use and management.—This soil is used less in- 
tensively than the associated Longlois loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. More of it is used for small grains, hay, 
and permanent pasture, which utilize the available 
moisture supply effectively and protect the soil against 
erosion. Management practices should be followed that 
will increase the organic-matter content and improve 
the water-holding capacity. Tillage should be on the 
contour, if possible. 
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Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Ld) 
(Management subgroup 2C).—This soil is like Long- 
lois loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, except that most of the 
acreage has lost from one-third to three-fourths of its 
surface soil by erosion. Removal of the surface soil has 
been uneven. In some places the plow layer is now en- 
tirely subsoil material; in others it consists of the 
original surface soil. 

Use and management.—This soil is used for crops 
to about the same extent as Longlois loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, but corn and soybeans are grown more 
often. Intensive use of the soil has accelerated erosion. 
Yields of corn and soybeans have declined, and these 
crops have been replaced by rotation pasture in some 
places. 

Erosion hag decreased the organic-matter content 
and impaired the moisture-holding capacity of this soil. 
Most of the permanent pastures are thin and of low 
carrying capacity; they should be renovated and seeded 
to drought-resistant legumes and grasses. Where 
feasible, tillage should be on the contour. Longer ro- 
tations that include more hay and pasture would 
gradually improve the productivity of this soil. 


Made Land 


Made Land (Ma).—This unit consists of bottom land, 
borrow pits, gravel pits, and other depressions that 
have been filled with refuse and later covered thinly 
with soil material. Most of these areas have been used 
as building sites. Occasionally a crop may be grown on 
such filled-in land. 


Martinsville Series 


These soils developed on low terraces between the 
Genesee soils of the flood plains and the Fox soils of 
the gravel plains and terraces. The parent material 
consisted of alluvial deposits of sand, silt, and some 
gravel. Considerable clay is interbedded in the sand 
and silt in the slack-water areas. 

These are nearly level well-drained soils. Small 
areas of imperfectly drained Whitaker soils around de- 
pressions may be included in the unit; these areas are 
not large or numerous enough to be mapped separately 
in this county. 

Martinsville soils are moderately calcareous. The 
free lime has been leached to depths of 3 to 5 feet or 
more. The native forest was composed of oaks and 
hickories. The soils are light colored and low in organic 
matter. 

Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Mb) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1A).—Most of this soil occurs on 
nearly level terraces, but some is on short terrace 
breaks and some in small basinlike areas. The areas 
are small and widely scattered. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, brown to grayish-brown loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable when moist; medium acid 
to slightly acid. 

7 to 12 inches, grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown loam; 
weak platy to coarse granular structure; friable when 
moist; medium acid. 

12 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown to strong-brown light cay 
loam; weak to moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly firm when moist; medium acid. 
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18 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown to strong-brown clay loam 
or sandy clay loam; moderate medium to coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist; sand content 
increases with depth, and the lower few inches may be 
loam or fine sandy loam; medium acid in upper part, 
gradually changing to slightly acid in lower part. 

44 inches +, pale-brown to light brownish-gray stratified 
fine sandy loam, loam, and fine sand, with some gravel 
and silt. 

This soil varies considerably in texture and other 
properties of the soil profile, because of variations in 
the parent material. The areas that have fine gravelly 
substrata and the areas that have fine sandy loam 
surface soil and weakly coherent subsoil hold less 
moisture than the typical soil. 

Use and management—More than three-fourths of 
this soil is cultivated. The rest is used mostly for pas- 
ture and timber. A great deal of corn is grown, even 
though it may not have enough moisture in some years. 
Wheat and alfalfa are also grown. Alfalfa is well suit- 
ed to this soil because the acidity is only slight. Lime 
should be added if sweetclover is grown. 

Martinsville silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Mc) 
(Management subgroup 14).—-Several small and wide- 
ly scattered areas of this soil occur in the valleys of 
small streams. The profile characteristics differ from 
those of Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes, in 
that the surface soil is silt loam, the upper subsoil is 
silty clay loam, and the underlying material is chiefly 
loam and fine sandy loam. 

Use and management—Almost all of this soil is 
cultivated to corn. It holds more moisture than 
Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes, and gives 
better yields. 


Mellott Series 


This series is the well-drained member of a catena 
which developed from a mantle of silt 18 to 36 inches 
thick over medium-textured glacial till. Free lime has 
been leached from this till to depths of 42 to 70 inches. 
The other soils in the catena are the moderately well 
drained Wingate soils, the imperfectly drained Toronto 
soil, and the poorly drained to very poorly drained 
Chalmers and Romney soils. 

This group of soils developed in areas of transition 
between the forest and the prairie. Oak and hickory 
trees were scattered, and the ground cover was grasses 
and low plants. Shallow drainageways that gradually 
extended into the till plain improved the drainage 
enough so that trees could establish themselves on the 
prairies. The Mellott soils developed around these 
shallow drainageways. 

Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Me) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1C).—This soil occupies hilltops and 
ridges, farther back from the more strongly sloping 
soils along the drainageways. At present it shows 
little erosion, but intensive grain farming has en- 
couraged sheet erosion, which is gradually and almost 
imperceptibly reducing the thickness of the surface 
soil. In many spots the surface soil is now less than 
12 inches thick. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; relatively 
high in organic matter; moderate medium granular struc- 
ture; friable when moist; medium acid to slightly acid. 

9 to 13 inches, dark grayish-brown silt loam; weak thin 
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platy or moderate coarse granular structure; friable when 
moist; medium acid. 

18 to 19 inches, brown or dark-brown light silty clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly firm 
when moist; medium acid to strongly acid. 

19 to 42 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown silty 
clay loam; moderate to strong medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist; contains some gritty material 
in lower part; medium acid to strongly acid. 

42 to 60 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown light 
clay loam to light gritty silty clay loam; weak coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist; medium acid 
in upper part, gradual transition to slightly acid in lower 


ai itches +, brown or pale-brown loam glacial till; cal- 
careous, 

In some places sand and glacial rock fragments are 
on the surface and throughout the soil. In other places, 
the smooth silty mantle is 40 inches or more thick. The 
depth to calcareous till ranges from 42 to about 70 
inches. The silt and other material above the till are 
shallower in the more strongly sloping areas. 

The soil also varies in color and in organic-matter 
content. The surface layer is darker colored and deeper 
where the soil grades into the Sidell catena. The mot- 
tled colors that indicate imperfect drainage may be | 
present in nearly level areas where the soil grades to 
Wingate or Toronto soils. 

Use and monagement.—The fertility of this soil is 
above average, and the relief is favorable. About 70 
percent of it is now used for crops, and about 20 per- 
cent for permanent pasture. Corn and wheat were 
once the dominant crops, but yields have declined be- 
cause of poor soil management. As a result, there has 
been a gradual change from grain farming to grain- 
and-livestock farming. A 4-year rotation of corn, soy- 
beans, wheat, and meadow is commonly followed. Con- 
tour tillage is needed to check erosion on the stronger 
slopes, and liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer should 
be applied to restore productivity. 

Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Mf) 
(Management subgroup 1D).—This soil occurs on the 
lower slopes bordering shallow drainageways and also 
on knolls on the nearby undulating till plain. It is asso- 
ciated with Wingate and Toronto soils. 

Typically, the surface soil is 3 to 8 inches thick, but 
in some places it is as much as 12 inches thick and in 
other places it has been completely removed by erosion 
and the yellowish-brown subsoil is exposed. The texture 
of the present plow layer ranges from silt loam in 
slightly eroded areas to silty clay loam in places where 
the clayey subsoil has been plowed up and mixed into 
the plow layer. These severely eroded areas absorb 
moisture more slowly; runoff is more rapid; and organ- 
ic matter, nitrogen, and other plant nutrients are car- 
ried away by erosion. Rill erosion along wheel tracks 
is common, particularly if cultivation is up and down 
the slope, and shallow gullies are likely to develop. 

Use and management.—This soil is more intensively 
cultivated than the uneroded Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes. About 80 percent is used for corn, 
soybeans, and wheat. Average yields are lower than on 
the uneroded phase. Yields are poorest where the most 
surface soil has been lost. 

Grassed waterways would help prevent gullying, and 
a vegetative cover on the rest of the soil during the 
entire year would improve the soil. 
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Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Mi) (Management subgroup 
1D).—This soil occurs as narrow strips bordering 
drainageways. The surface soil is generally 3 inches 
or less in thickness; in some places it has been entirely 
removed. In most areas the surface soil has been mixed 
with the yellowish-brown silty clay loam subsoil and 
the present plow layer is a silty clay loam. This soil is 
difficult to till, and it makes a poor seedbed. It becomes 
hard when dry, and it breaks into clods if tilled when 
wet. Much of the organic matter, nitrogen, and phos- 
phorus were lost with the surface soil. In severely 
eroded areas, the profile is not so deep as that of Mellott 
silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. Glacial rock fragments 
are scattered throughout the profile. 

Use and management.—In spite of erosion and _re- 
duced yields, this is the most intensively used soil of 
the Mellott series. All of it has been cleared of timber, 
and all of it was formerly cultivated. Now about 15 
percent is left idle because the fertility has declined and 
the soil structure has deteriorated. Corn, wheat, soy- 
beans, and hay are the important crops. Yields are only 
half of what they would be if the soil were uneroded. 

Lime, fertilizer, and manure should be added to 
restore the phosphorus, nitrogen, and organic matter 
that have been lost. More meadow crops and fewer 
row crops should be grown in the rotation. Contour 
tillage should be practiced if it can be done efficiently. 

Mellott silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Md) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1A).—This soil occurs on the borders 
of prairie areas, generally near former glacial stream 
channels where beds of gravel and sand were deposited 
within the compact bed of glacial till. The parent mate- 
rial consists of slowly permeable loam till, but the sand 
and gravel improve the internal drainage without lim- 
iting the moisture-supplying capacity. Surface drain- 
age is slow, and little or no erosion occurs. Much of 
the rain that falls on this soil soaks through into the 
substratum. Except that it is on gentler slopes and has 
petter internal drainage, this soil is similar to Mellott 
silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Use and management.—This soil has no serious prob- 
lems of use and management. It can be maintained at 
a high level of productivity while being intensively 
cultivated. About two-thirds of it is used for rotation 
crops. The rest, which is now in pasture, woodland, or 
miscellaneous uses, could be cleared and used for crops. 

Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Mg) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1E).——This soil developed along the 
border of the prairie, at the heads of the deeper stream 
valleys. It is associated with less strongly sloping 
phases of Mellott silt loam, and it grades to the Sidell 
soils of the prairie and the Russell soils of the forests. 
The surface soil is slightly lighter colored, shallower, 
and lower in organic matter than the less strongly 
sloping Mellott soils. Coarse material, such as sand and 
glacial rock fragments, is scattered through the entire 
profile. 

Use and management.—More than half of this soil 
is used for pasture. About one-third is planted to crops, 
mostly corn. Corn yields are good if this crop follows 
hay or pasture, but they decline rapidly if corn is grown 
2 years in succession. Oats is the principal small-grain 
crop and also the nurse crop for meadow seedings. 
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This soil is practically uneroded because it has not 
been used intensively. If row crops are to be grown, 
contour tillage and terracing should be practiced. Hay, 
pasture, and timber are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. 

Permanent pastures should be limed and fertilized 
and reseeded to legumes. Woodland pastures could be 
improved by removing the trees. 

Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Mh) 
(Management subgroup 1E).—This soil is like Mellott 
silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except that it has lost 
from one-third to three-fourths of its surface soil 
through erosion. The dark grayish-brown surface soil 
ranges from 8 to 7 inches in thickness. In a few small 
areas the yellowish-brown subsoil is exposed. This soil 
occurs around the heads of drainageways. 

Use and management.—This soil is eroded primarily 
because, although it is not suited to such use, it has 
been intensively cultivated. Most of it has been cleared 
and cropped. About 60-percent is still used for crops. 
Yields are low, and they continue to decline as the soil 
erodes. The more severely eroded areas have been 
returned to pasture. Many permanent pastures have 
weedy, thin stands. This soil requires more intensive 
management than the uneroded phase of Mellott silt 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Mj) (Management subgroup 
1F).—This soil occurs in narrow strips on the lower 
slopes bordering streams. It has lost more than three- 
fourths of its surface soil through erosion. Before it 
was eroded, it was like Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. Now the surface soil texture is variable. It may 
be silt loam, silty clay loam, or clay loam, depending on 
how much original surface soil and how much subsoil 
are in the present plow layer. Glacial pebbles and small 
stones are common on the surface and in the soil layers. 
The limy parent material is normally not far below the 
surface, and it is exposed in places. Where drainage- 
ways are developing, gullies 1 to 3 feet deep have 
developed. 

Use and management.—-This soil has been cultivated 
intensively for a long time. It is severely eroded be- 
cause it was intensively cropped, although it is not 
suitable for such use unless carefully managed. Crop 
yields are too low to be profitable. Pastures have low 
carrying capacity. 

Most of this soil is better for permanent pasture or 
forest than for row crops. Pastures should be limed, 
fertilized, and seeded to legumes. 


Miami Series 


These are well-drained soils that occur on low knolls 
and morainic ridges on the till plain and on sloping 
areas around drainageways. The parent material was 
medium-textured highly caleareous glacial till. The 
soils are light colored and low in organic matter. 

The soils associated with this series are the imper- 
fectly drained Crosby soils and the very poorly drained 
Brookston and Kokomo soils. The original vegetation 
was a mixed hardwood forest of sugar maple, beech, 
ash, elm, walnut, hickory, and white oak. 
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Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Mr) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1C).—Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, brown to grayish-brown silt loam; moderate 
to weak fine granular structure; friable when moist; 
usually contains sand and small rock fragments; medium 
acid to slightly acid. 
to 10 inches, brown to light yellowish-brown silt loam; 
moderate thin platy to coarse granular structure; friable 
when moist; medium acid, 

10 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown light silty clay loam to 
heavy silt loam; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
tare; slightly firm when moist; medium acid to strongly 
acid. 

16 to 28 inches, brown to yellowish-brown silty clay loam to 
clay loam; moderate to strong medium and coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when 
dry; medium acid to strongly acid. 

28 to 33 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown clay 
loam; moderately coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, sticky when wet, hard when dry; slightly 
acid to neutral. 

33 inches +, light yellowish-brown loam to light clay loam 
glacial till; calcareous. 

The soil varies somewhat in the color, texture, and 
thickness of the different layers. The areas that are 
associated with the Russell soils may have a smooth 
silty surface soil, and the carbonates may be leached 
to greater depth. Depth to the calcareous till ranges 
from 24 to 42 inches. ; 

Use and management.--About 85 percent of this soil 
has been cleared and cultivated. A 3-year rotation of 
corn, a small grain, and hay is generally followed. Some- 
times soybeans are added to the rotation following the 
corn. These two row crops should not be grown in suc- 
cession unless they are planted on the contour, because 
of the erosion hazard. 

Erosion is the major problem in the use of this soil. 
Contour tillage should be practiced, and a vegetative 
cover kept on the soil. This soil dries more quickly 
than the associated soils, so some crops can be seeded 
early enough to escape damage by the midsummer 
droughts. 

Miami silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Mq) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1A).—This soil occurs near drainage- 
ways and near outwash plains, where beds of permeable 
stratified gravels and sands underlie the calcareous till 
at depths of 4 feet or more. This soil is like Miami silt 
loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except that it is on gentler 
slopes and is underlain by gravel and sand. It is asso- 
ciated with and in many places grades into Crosby soils. 
A few small areas of Crosby soil are included in the 
mapping unit. 

Use and management.—This soil occurs in such small 
areas that it is generally used and managed in the same 
way as the associated soils. It is more completely 
cleared and more intensively used than Miami silt 
loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. Crop yields are generally 
higher and productivity is more easily maintained than 
on the more strongly sloping soils or the eroded soils 
of this series. The moisture supply is adequate for most 
crops. Erosion is not a problem. 

Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Ms) 
(Management subgroup 1D).—This soil has lost from 
one-third to three-fourths of its surface layer through 
erosion, The remaining surface soil is 3 to 8 inches 
deep in most places, but in the more severely eroded 
spots the subsoil is exposed. Where the plow layer con- 
sists partly of subsoil, the surface texture is now silty 
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clay loam to heavy silt loam. Continuing erosion has 
depleted the fertility, reduced the moisture intake, and 
impaired the tilth of this soil. Rill erosion along wheel 
tracks is common in cornfields that have been culti- 
vated up and down the slope. Many of the rills have 
developed into gullies 1 to 3 feet deep. Most of the 
deterioration of this soil is the result of too intensive 
use, 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared of timber. About 75 percent of it is cropped. 
Yields are lower than on the uneroded phase of Miami 
silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. The more seriously 
eroded areas are used for pasture, but stands are poor 
and the carrying capacity is low. Little effort is made 
to improve pastures. 

This soi] should be tilled on the contour and terraced 
to check erosion. Fewer row crops and more of the 
soil-conserving crops, adequately limed and fertilized, 
should be grown. 

Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Mt) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1E).—This soil is like Miami silt loam, 
3 to 8 percent slopes, except that the slopes are steeper 
and the horizons are somewhat thinner. It occurs 
chiefly around the heads of drainageways and on short 
irregular slopes on the undulating till plain. A few 
small areas that have lost one-third or more of the 
surface soil by erosion are included in this unit. 

Use and management.—Very little of this soil is in 
crops. Small grains and hay are the chief crops grown. 
About half of the soil is still in forest, and about 30 
percent is permanent pasture that is partly wooded. 

Both cropland and pee need careful management 
to prevent erosion. Row crops should not be grown 
unless conservation practices are epelied: Permanent 
pasture is the best use for this soil. Lime and fertilizer 
are needed to maintain a good vegetative cover. 

Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Mu) 
(Management subgroup 1E).—Except for slope and 
depth of the surface soil, this soil is like Miami silt 
loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. From one-fourth to three- 
fourths of the surface soil has been lost through ero- 
sion. The silty clay loam subsoil is exposed in some 
spots because all of the surface soil has been removed. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. Corn, small grains, and hay are 
the principal crops. Yields are low and are declining 
further as erosion continues. About half of this soil is 
now in permanent pasture, the use to which it is best 
suited. Pastures should be limed, fertilized, and seeded 
to Ladino clover and birdsfoot trefoil. For the less 
seriously eroded areas, a 4-year rotation of a small 
grain and 3 years of meadow would be suitable. 

Miami silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Mx) (Management subgroup 
1F).—This soil has lost nearly all of the surface layer 
and, in places, part of the subsoil through erosion. The 
uneven depth of erosion gives the soil a spotty appear- 
ance. Where some of the surface soil remains, the plow 
layer is silt loam; where part of the subsoil is gone, the 
plow layer is silty clay loam. Gullies 1 to 3 feet deep 
occur. 

Use and management.-—This soil is suitable only for 
pasture or timber. Most of the cropped areas are small 
and are surrounded by other soils that are better suited 
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to crops. The more severely eroded and gullied areas 
should be reforested, 

Pastures should be limed and fertilized. Pasture 
mixtures should include legumes, which will supply 
nitrogen. A dense vegetative cover should be maintained. 

Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (Mv) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1G).—This soil is like Miami silt 
loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, except that the slope is 
steeper and the layers of the soil are thinner. The 
surface soil ranges from 8 to 12 inches in depth, but 
in some areas part of this layer has been removed by 
erosion. 

Use and management.—Only a little of this soil is 
used for crops. Yields are low. Unless it is carefully 
managed, this soil will erode if cultivated. It is suit- 
able only for pasture or forest. 

Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded (Mw) 
(Management subgroup 1G).—From 3 to 8 inches of 
the original surface layer remains on most of this soil, 
but there are small areas from which all the surface 
soil has been lost. In the more severely eroded areas, 
the plow layer is silty clay loam. 

Use and management.—This soil should be used only 
for pasture or forest. About one-third of it is cropped, 
although it is unsuitable for cultivation and has eroded 
as a result of such use. Pastures should be renovated 
to increase their carrying capacity and to prevent 
further erosion. 

Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Mk) (Management 
subgroup 1C).—Most of this soil occurs on irregular 
ridgetops. In cultivated areas the surface soil is light 
yellowish-brown friable loam. The subsoil below 10 
inches is yellowish-brown friable clay loam to sandy 
clay loam, which contains glacial rock fragments. The 
subsoil is slightly plastic and sticky when wet and is 
hard and brittle when dry. When moist, it breaks read- 
ily into subangular aggregates. The parent material of 
friable light yellowish-brown calcareous loam till lies 
at depths of 30 to 40 inches or more. 

This soil is low in organic matter. It has excellent 
tilth. Roots, air, and water permeate the soil freely. 
Surface drainage is good. 

Use and management.--This soil is used and man- 
aged in about the same way as Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes. Yields are slightly lower unless the soil 
is carefully managed, and more care is required to 
maintain the organic-matter content, fertility, and 
moisture-holding capacity. 

Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (MI) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1D) —This soil is associated with 
and similar to Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except 
that it has lost much of its surface layer. The surface 
soil is 3 to 8 inches deep in most places, but in some 
places none at all remains. In these severely eroded 
spots the plow layer consists of the clay loam subsoil. 

Use and management.—As a result of poor manage- 
ment, this soil has eroded and the organic matter has 
been depleted, the fertility lowered, and the water- 
absorbing capacity reduced. Crop yields are already 
low and are still declining. 

If enough lime is applied, legumes can be grown. 
Alfalfa and red clover yield well, but red clover may be 
damaged by drought. The major management needs 
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are to control erosion and to increase the organic- 
matter content. 

Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Mm) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1E).—This soil occurs principally 
around drainageways on the upland. In wooded areas 
the uppermost 1 to 3 inches is dark grayish-brown 
loam, which contains more organic matter than the sur- 
face soil in cultivated areas. This is underlain by 
light-brown loam that extends to a depth of 10 or 12 
inches and is similar in color to the plow layer in 
uneroded fields. The rest of the profile is like that of 
Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Use and management.—Woods and pasture cover 
most of this soil. A good vegetative cover has pro- 
tected it from erosion. 

Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Mn) 
(Management subgroup 1E).—The surface layer of 
this soil varies from 3 to 8 inches in depth and from 
grayish brown to yellowish brown in color. In areas 
where the surface soil has been entirely washed away, 
the plow layer is yellowish-brown loam to clay loam. 
Some gullies have developed. 

Use and management.—Erosion of this soil has 
resulted primarily from removal of the protective cover 
of vegetation during cultivation. Because of severe 
erosion and declining crop yields, much of this soil has 
been returned to pasture. Pasture stands are poor, and 
the carrying capacity is low. Permanent pasture and 
forest are the best uses for this soil. 

Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (Mo) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1G).—This soil occurs principally 
around drainageways. In woodland areas it is similar 
to Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except that the 
soil layers are somewhat thinner and the calcareous 
till occurs at shallower depths. 

Use and management.—This soil has been used 
almost entirely as woodland and consequently has been 
protected against erosion. All of the cleared areas are 
used for permanent pasture. 

Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded (Mp) 
(Management subgroup 1G).—All of this soil has lost 
some or all of its surface layer. In most places, 3 to 8 
inches of the original surface soil remains, but many 
small spots have lost nearly all of it. In these spots the 
present surface soil is clay loam that was formerly part 
of the subsoil. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated for some time and consequently 
is eroded. Yields are low. Woodlands in this mapping 
unit are moderately eroded because they have been 
overgrazed, Because it is steep and erodes rapidly 
under cultivation, this soil is best suited to permanent 
pasture or woodland. Bluegrass is a good pasture crop, 
if the trees are removed. The carrying capacity of pas- 
tures is low, especially during the hot dry summer. 


Millsdale Series 


Normally, soils of this series have developed from 
shallow layers of alluvial materials deposited during 
the Wisconsin glacial age on limestone benches or ter- 
races. In the Wabash Valley, however, the rock terraces 
underneath the alluvial deposits are composed of shale 
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and sandstone. In this respect, the Millsdale soil of 
Tippecanoe County differs from the typical soils of the 
Millsdale series. 

This series is the very poorly drained member of the 
catena that also includes the moderately well drained 
Milton soil and the imperfectly drained Randolph soil. 
In this county the Millsdale series is associated with 
Carlisle muck. 

Millsdale silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent siopes (My) 
(Management subgroup 9C).—This soil developed 
from old alluvial material on shale and sandstone ter- 
races, most of which are only a little higher than the 
river level. The shale and sandstone are acid. Seepage 
water from higher areas moves very slowly through the 
thin beds of shale and sandstone. 

This soil occurs in depressions which were originally 
covered with swamp timber, marshgrasses, and sedges. 
Natural drainage is very poor. Little water runs off, 
and internal drainage is very slow. Water is ponded- 
in some places after rains. 

Profile in a drained and cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown to black silty clay 
loam; high in organic matter; moderate coarse granular 
structure; firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; 
neutral, 

T to 17 inches, very dark gray to black silty clay loam to 
silty clay; organic-matter content high in upper part but 
diminishes with depth; moderate coarse to very coarse 
blocky structure; very firm when moist, plastic when wet, 
hard when dry; neutral to mildly alkaline, 

17 to 22 inches, gray, weakly to strongly mottled with yel- 
lowish-brown and brownish-yellow, silty clay loam to light 
silty clay; weak very coarse blocky structure; very firm 
when moist, plastic when wet, very hard when dry; con- 
teins sariable amounts of shale and sandstone fragments; 
neutral. 

22 inches +, partly weathered brown shale and sandstone; 
thin films and layers of silty clay between the rock frag- 
ments; grades to shale and sandstone bedrock. 

This soil varies in drainage and in texture and thick- 
ness of its layers. The most poorly drained areas have 
a darker colored surface soil that contains more organic 
matter and a gray to light-gray mottle-free subsoil that 
is more nearly impervious; these conditions prevail 
where the Millsdale soil is associated with Carlisle 
muck. The depth to relatively unweathered_ bedrock 
ranges from 20 to about 48 inches. The kind of bed- 
rock beneath the soil varies somewhat. 

Use and management.—This is a highly productive 
soil, well suited to corn and soybeans if adequately 
drained. Artificial drainage is difficult in most areas 
and, in some places, impossible. It is hard to find drain- 
age outlets. The soil is so shallow that it may be neces- 
sary to cut ditches into bedrock or lay tile in bedrock 
to get enough fall for drainage. 

Yields are good after this soil has been drained. 
Potassium and phosphorus are needed to balance the 
high nitrogen content. Fall-seeded crops may be win- 
terkilled. The soil is often too wet for early planting 
in spring. 


Milton Series 


This series typically consists of well-drained soils 
developed from shallow deposits of Wisconsin drift on 
limestone rock terraces, but all of the Milton soil 
mapped in Tippecanoe County occurs over acid shale 
and siltstone of the Devonian and Mississippian periods. 
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Milton silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Mz) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1B).—This soil occurs on the rock ter- 
races of the Wabash Valley. Drainage varies from slow 
to rapid, depending on the nature of the glacial deposits 
and the underlying rock. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, brown gritty silt loam; weak medium granular 
structure; friable when moist; medium acid to slightly 
acid. 

7 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to brown silt loam; weak thin 
platy to coarse granular structure; friable when moist; 
medium acid. 

10 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown light silty clay loam to 
heavy silt loam; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; medium 
acid. 

15 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown to strong-brown clay loam 
or silty clay loam; moderate medium and coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when 
dry; medium acid. 

25 inches --, partly weathered shale and sandstone beneath 
a thin layer of gravelly and sandy material; this grades 
into solid shale and sandstone bedrock; medium acid. 

This soil varies chiefly because of variations in the 
kind and amount of glacial material deposited over the 
bedrock. Most of the fine material was deposited in 
shallow layers. Where the soil is very shallow, the shale 
has been mixed through the soil by glacial action or by 
cultivation. Occasional floods have deposited sand on 
the surface; consequently, in some areas, the surface 
texture is loam. ae . : 

Use and management.—This is a shallow, infertile 
soil. Some areas are often flooded. More than three- 
fourths of the acreage has been cleared of timber, but 
only half of it is cropped. Corn is the Biel crop. 
Yields are low. Permanent pasture, hay, sma 1 grains, 
or soybeans would be more suitable. Drought is likely 
to damage some crops. 


Monitor Series 


Monitor silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Mza) (Man- 
agement subgroup 4B).—This soil occurs on level to 
slightly depressed areas next to the prairie and at the 
edge of the timbered parts of the outwash plains. A 
thin stand of oak and hickory covered the area before 
it was settled. Natural drainage is imperfect because 
the water table is high, as in most old glacial drainage- 
ways. Water moves freely through the underlying 
gravel and sand if there is a drainage outlet. . 

This soil is associated with the well-drained Longlois 
soils, the moderately well drained Glenhall soil, and the 
very poorly drained Westland and Abington soils. It 
is intermediate in color and in organic-matter content 
between the Sleeth and Crane soils, which are also 
imperfectly drained and were derived from similar 
material. ; 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; organic- 
matter content relatively high; moderate medium gran- 
ular structure; friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 

~ 8 to 13 inches, grayish-brown silt loam; weak thin platy to 
coarse granular structure; friable; medium acid. 

- 18 to 22 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam; moderate medium to fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist; medium acid. 

22 to 88 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and brown- 
ish-yellow clay loam; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist; medium acid. 
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38 to 55 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam containing layers of loamy sand; weak coarse 
blocky structure; firm to friable; medium acid. 

55 to 60 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown clay 
loam to heavy loam; weak coarse blocky structure; firm 
when moist, plastic when wet; slightly acid to neutral. 


60 inches +, pale-brown to gray, loose, stratified fine gravel 
and sand}; calcareous. 


Depth to mottling ranges from 6 to about 16 inches. 
Loose gravel and sand lies at depths of 42 to 66 inches. 
Some areas have loam-textured glacial till at depths 
of 7 to 10 feet. 

Use and management—tThis soil occurs in a few 
small areas. Its use is governed chiefly by the use of 
the associated soils. Most of it is cultivated. 

This soil is artificially drained, mostly by open 
ditches. Tile drains are likely to be unsatisfactory in 
this sandy soil because the tile fills with sand. Tiles 
should not be laid more than 8 feet deep. 

Corn, oats, wheat, and hay are the principal crops. 
On well-drained fields, crop yields are equal to or 
slightly higher than yields on the associated Longlois 
silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Montmorenci Series 


Montmorenci silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Mzb) 
(Management subgroup 1A).—This moderately well 
drained soil occurs on nearly level relief on the inter- 
stream divides. It developed from the same kind of 
parent material as the Octagon soils, and it supports 
the same kind of natural vegetation. The well-drained 
Octagon soils and the imperfectly drained Otterbein 
soil are in the same soil catena as the Montmorenci soil. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; moderately 
high organic-matter content; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 

8 to 12 inches, brown silt loam; weak fine platy or moderate 
coarse granular structure; friable; medium acid. 

12 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown light silty clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly firm; 
medium acid. 

18 to 26 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and gray silty clay 
loam to clay loam; moderate to strong medium subangular 


blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when dry; me- 
dium acid. 


26 to 80 inches, dark-brown, slightly mottled with gray, clay 
loam; weak to moderate coarse subangular blocky struc- 


ture; firm when moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; 
neutral. 


30 inches +, brown and light brownish-gray loam glacial 
till; calcareous; contains some soft concretions and de- 
posits of lime in the upper 6 to 10 inches. 


The depth and color of the surface soil vary, and also 
the thickness and grayness of the second layer, the 
depth to the mottled subsoil, and the depth to the cal- 
careous material. In areas bordering Mellott and Sidell 
soils, the surface layer may be smooth and silty and 
1 to 2% feet deep and the calcareous till parent mate- 
rial may be 24 to 42 inches in depth. The depth to 
mottling varies from 16 to about 30 inches. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. Corn occupies nearly half of the 
cropland. Soybeans, oats, wheat, and hay are also 
grown. There are no serious problems of erosion or 
drainage. 
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In productivity, this soil is about equal to the Octa- 
gon soils. A relatively high level of productivity has 
been maintained without special management practices, 
but the organic-matter content: and fertility are declin- 
ing. They can be maintained by using lime and fertil- 
izer and by following suitable crop rotations. 


Muskingum Series 


Muskingum stony silt loam, 10 to 30 percent slopes 
(Mzc) (Management subgroup 1H).—This is a stony, 
shallow, infertile soil on steep slopes. It was derived 
from material weathered from thick-bedded, coarse- 
grained sandstone and shale. A forest of oak and hick- 
ory covered the area before settlement. 

Profile in a forested area: 

0 to 1 inch, very dark gray well-decomposed organic mate- 
rial; contains some silt, sand, and flat rocks of various 
sizes; neutral to slightly acid. 

1 to 3 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown stony 
silt loam; organic-matter content high; weak fine to 
medium granular structure; friable; contains flat sand- 
stone and shale fragments; slightly acid to medium acid. 

8 to 8 inches, brownish-yellow to pale-brown stony silt loam; 
weak coarse granular structure; friable; contains many 
flat fragments of shale and sandstone; medium acid. 

8 to 18 inches, brownish-yellow or brown stony loam or light 
silty clay loam; weak coarse granular to weak fine sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; content of rock frag- 
ments increases with depth; the soil in the lower part of 
this horizon occurs as thin layers between the rock frag- 
ments; medium acid to strongly acid. 

18 inches +, bedrock of shale and sandstone. 

In cultivated areas, erosion has removed the upper 
layers that contain organic matter and the brownish- 
yellow subsoil is exposed. Slopes range up to 70 per- 
ae In several places the bedrock crops out as rock 

lulls. 

Use and management.—All of this soil was forested 
originally. About half of it has been cleared and used 
for crops or pasture. It erodes rapidly if cultivated. 
Crop yields are low. Most areas revert to pasture after 
3 to 5 years of cultivation. Pasture stands are thin, 
and the carrying capacity is low. 

All of this soil should be in forest. Trees grow most 
rapidly on the lower slopes, where the soil is deeper 
and the moisture supply better. 


Nineveh Series 


Nineveh loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Na) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 2A).—This soil developed on loamy 
outwash 25 to 40 inches thick over highly calcareous 
gravel and sand. It lies on nearly level alluvial ter- 
races, between the Ross soils of the flood plains and the 
Fox soils of the low terraces. The native vegetation 
consisted of hardwoods, chiefly hackberry, ash, walnut, 
sugar maple, and oaks. Internal drainage through this 
shallow soil is medium to rapid. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; neutral. 

10 to 18 inches, brown to dark-brown loam to light clay 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
firm; contains some small gravel; neutral. 

18 to 28 inches, strong-brown to reddish-brown gravelly clay 
loam; moderate to weak medium subangular blocky struc- 


ture; firm when moist, plastic and sticky when wet, hard 
when dry; neutral. 
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28 to 34 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown 
gravelly clay loam; firm when moist, plastic and sticky 
when wet; neutral. 

34 inches +, pale-brown, loose, stratified gravel and sand; 
calcareous. 

The surface soil is lighter colored and slightly acid 
where this soil grades to Fox soils. A few areas have 
cobblestones or rounded glacial rocks, 6 to 10 inches in 
diameter, on the surface and through the soil profile. 
The depth to loose gravel and sand ranges from 25 to 
about 40 inches. 

Use and management Less than half of this soil is 
cropped. The principal crops are grain and hay. Corn 
and small grains such as oats are not well suited to 
this soil because it holds so little moisture. Alfalfa and 
fall-seeded grain crops such as wheat, rye, and barley 
are best suited. 

This soil is used and managed somewhat like Fox 
loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, but yields are lower and 
more intensive practices are needed to conserve organic 
matter and moisture, 


Oaktown Series 


These are light-colored, loose, deep sandy soils devel- 
oped from wind-deposited fine sand. The soils occur on 
undulating to rojling dunes and troughs and small flat 
areas on the river terraces. The sand is 4 to 10 or more 
feet deep over porous gravelly and sandy alluvium. 
Internal drainage through this materia] is very rapid. 
Hardwood forests, consisting mostly of oak and hick- 
ory, covered the dunes before the area was settled. 

Oaktown loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Oa) 
(Management group 3).—This soil occurs on low dunes 
and on foot slopes on the windward side of higher 
dunes. The sandy parent material contains a variety 
of minerals but is mostly quartz. It contains very little 
potassium or organic matter. Organic matter decom- 
poses very rapidly because the soil is so open to air 
and water. 

Roots, air, and water easily penetrate the entire 
profile. Water drains through very rapidly; very little 
is retained to supply moisture to crops. Even short 
periods of dry weather cause drought damage to crops. 

Even the depressions in this soil are well drained 
because of the underlying gravel and sand. In depres- 
sions the surface soil is deeper, darker colored, and 
more productive. Some areas are included that have a 
slightly finer textured subsoil that holds more moisture. 
Soils in these areas are slightly more productive. 

Erosion by wind and by water has removed some 
surface soil in a few places, but the erosion problem is 
not generally serious. Water is rapidly absorbed, and 
the soil is coherent enough to resist wind erosion. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 6 inches, brown loamy fine sand; low in organic matter; 
very weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
medium acid. 

6 to 12 inches, grayish-brown or light yellowigh-brown loamy 
fine sand; very weak coarse granular structure; nearly 
loose; medium acid. 

12 to 80 inches, pale-brown or yellowish-brown loamy fine 
sand; nearly loose; medium acid. 

80 to 75 inches, brownish-yellow loose loamy fine sand; con- 
tains thin and often discontinuous bands and lenses of 
very friable yellowish-brown heavy loamy fine sand to 
light fine sandy loam; medium acid in upper part, grad- 
ually changing to slightly acid in lower part. 
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75 inches +, pale-brown to light brownish-gray loose fine 
sand; usually neutral, but in some areas calcareous. 

The depth, number, and thickness of the slightly finer 
textured bands in the 30- to 75-inch layer varies. 
Occasionally these bands occur within a depth of 24 
inches. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared, and two-thirds of it is cropped. Corn, soybeans, 
wheat, alfalfa, and mixed hay are the main crops. 
Yields are low and depend on the moisture supply. The 
soil is well suited to special crops such as cantaloups, 
watermelons, early tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, raspber- 
ries, and grapes. Areas that are near markets can be 
used more profitably for raising special crops than for 
general farming. 

This soil needs all the crop residues and green-man- 
ure crops that can be returned to it. Manure and nitro- 
gen and potassium fertilizers should be used liberally. 

Oaktown loamy fine sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Ob) 
(Management group 3).—This soil lies along the sides 
of dunes. The profile is like that of Oaktown loamy fine 
sand, 8 to 8 percent slopes. About one-third of this 
soil is moderately wind eroded, and in some small areas 
the subsoil is exposed. Most of the eroded areas are 
on the windward side of the dunes. 

Use and management.—About half of this soil is 
cultivated, and about one-fourth is in permanent pas- 
ture. Crops and yields are like those on Oaktown loamy 
fine sand, 8 to 8 percent slopes. This soil is more inten- 


‘sively used for special crops because most of it occurs 


on warm south-facing slopes. 

Contour tillage should be used, wherever possible, to 
limit water erosion; otherwise the sand may wash 
downhill along the wheel tracks. 

Oaktown loamy fine sand, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
(Oc) (Management group 3).—This soil is like Oak- 
town loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except that 
it is steeper and has been more eroded. The wind shifts 
the sand in a few areas. 

Use and management.—The steeper areas of this 
soil have been kept in timber or in permanent pasture. 
Nearly half of the area is used for crops. Both rotation 
crops and special crops are grown. These areas are 
harder to till because of the steep slopes, but yields 
are only slightly lower than on the less strongly sloping 
soils. Permanent pastures are poor and have very low 
carrying capacity. Pastures can be improved by using 
lime and fertilizer and planting suitable grasses and 
legumes. 


Ockley Series 


The Ockley soils are the well-drained members of the 
catena that includes the imperfectly drained Sleeth 
soil and the very poorly drained Westland and Abing- 
ton soils. Ockley soils occur on alluvial terraces and 
outwash plains, many of which are only slightly lower 
than the glacial till plain. Usually they lie 50 to 100 
feet higher than the Fox goils. The topography is near- 
ly level, except for a very slight slope downstream and 
mild slopes around old meander channels and kettle 
holes. 

Surface drainage is slow, but internal drainage is 
good to excessive. There is little danger of erosion. 
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Originally these areas supported a heavy stand of oak, 
sugar maple, walnut, and beech. 

Ockley silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Og) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 2A).—Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 te 7 inches, brown smooth silt loam; moderate to weak 
medium’ granular structure; friable; medium acid to 
slightly acid. 

7 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown or brown silt loam; moderate 
re platy or coarse granular structure; friable; medium 
acid. 

12 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown 
heavy silt loam to light silty clay loam; moderate fine sub- 
angular blocky structure; slightly firm; medium acid to 
strongly acid. 

18 to 39 inches, strong-brown to reddish-brown silty clay 
loam or clay loam; moderate medium, to coarse angular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, moderately plastic 
when wet, hard when dry; medium acid to strongly acid. 

89 to 55 inches, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown sandy elay 
loam to heavy sandy loam; moderate coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist; medium acid, 

55 to 68 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown clay 
loam to gravelly or sandy clay loam; considerably darker 
than horizon above; weak coarse to very coarse blocky 
structure; firm when moist, sticky when wet; slightly 
acid to neutral. 

68 inches +-, pale-brown or light brownish-gray stratified 
fine gravel and sand; loose; calcareous. 

The surface soil is somewhat darker colored and 
deeper where the Ockley soil grades into the Longlois 
and Wea soils. The deposits of sand and gravel are 
shallow in many places. In some places they are com- 
ree leached of free lime. Loam glacial till lies at 

epths of 7 to 10 feet beneath this assorted material in 
some places; in such places the moisture supply is 
better than where the deposits of gravel and sand 
are deep. 

The dark-colored layer just above the loose gravel 
and sand varies in color and thickness. Wedges of this 
layer extend deep into the gravel in some areas. 

Use and management.—Since this soil occurs in 
large, uniform, level areas and is above average in 
fertility, nearly all of it has been cleared for cultiva- 
tion. Corn, soybeans, wheat, and hay are the principal 
crops. 

Tf the fertility has been built up to a high level, the 
moisture supply is the factor that limits corn yields. 
Enough moisture is available for oats, if they are 
seeded early in the spring. Alfalfa is well suited to this 
soil because it uses the available moisture effectively 
and produces large quantities of high-quality hay. Lime 
and fertilizer should be used on crops. 

Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Oh) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 2B).—-This soil occurs around drain- 
ageways and shallow kettle holes on the undulating 
outwash plains and terraces. It is like Ockley silt loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes, except that it is on steeper slopes. 
Surface drainage is rapid. Erosion is a serious danger 
if this soil is farmed intensively without special con- 
servation practices. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has not been 
eroded, because it is still in timber or in permanent 
pasture. Areas that are cropped are not used as inten- 
sively as Ockley silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Yields 
may be slightly less because moisture is lost by runoff. 

Contour tillage is necessary on this soil. Where the 
slopes border streams, contour tillage may control ero- 
sion. The slopes around kettle holes are hard to till on 
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the contour, Such areas should be used for permanent 
pasture; and if they are cultivated, a long rotation 
should be used. 

Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Oi) 
(Management subgroup 2C).—About two-thirds of 
this soil has been moderately eroded. The depth of the 
surface layer ranges from 8 to 8 inches, but in some 
spots the silty clay loam subsoil is exposed. Scattered 
gullies occur in many areas. Most of the gullies are 
shallow, but some have cut through the heavy subsoil 
into the loose gravel and sand beneath. 

Use and management.—This soil has been intensively 
cultivated, although it is not suited to such use, and has 
eroded as a result. Yields are declining, and drought 
is a hazard to crops. Many of the permanent pastures 
are thin and weedy and low in carrying capacity. 

Control of erosion and conservation of water_are 
necessary to improve the productivity of this soil. Row 
crops should not be grown 2 years in succession. 

Ockley loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Od) (Management 
subgroup 2A).—This soil developed from calcareous 
glacial outwash. The profile is similar to that of Ock- 
ley silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, except that the 
surface soil is loam, the subsoil is clay loam to sandy 
clay loam, and the underlying material is more sandy 
and less gravelly. 

The texture, color, and thickness of the layers vary, 
and also the depth to the parent material. Some small 
areas have more sand in the surface soil and less clay 
in the subsoil than is typical of this soil. In areas that 
border on the prairie, this soil is a little darker colored 
and contains more organic matter. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to and 
used for the same crops as Ockley silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. Yields are slightly lower. This soil is so 
open and well aerated that organic matter decomposes 
more rapidly and the soil holds little moisture for 
plants. The soil dries out quickly and warms up rapidly 
in spring. Oats can be planted early enough so that the 
crop will mature before the summer droughts. Alfalfa 
is better suited to this soil than red clover because it 
makes better use of available moisture. The soil is 
deficient in potassium. 

Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Oe) (Management 
subgroup 2B).—This ‘soil occurs principally on the 
upper parts of slopes bordering drainageways and in 
small areas around kettle holes. It is like Ockley loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes, except that some surface soil has 
been lost by erosion. Small areas have a thin surface 
layer, and in a few places the subsoil is exposed. 

Use and management.--This soil is used and man- 
aged in about the same way as Ockley loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, except that it is less intensively culti- 
vated. More of it is used for grass and timber and less 
for row crops. Crop yields are the same or slightly less 
than on the nearly level soil. Contour tillage. strip- 
cropping, grassed waterways, and cover crops are 
needed to control erosion. 

Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Of) (Man- 
agement subgroup 2C).—The surface layer of this soil 
is generally from 3 to 7 inches deep. The subsoil is 
exposed in many places, and a few shallow gullies have 
formed. Otherwise this soil is similar to Ockley loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes. 
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Use and management.—This soil is cultivated nearly 
as intensively as the level soil, and conservation meth- 
ods are not generally practiced. Soil loss is continuing, 
and yields are declining. Fertility is low and the mois- 
ture-holding capacity is poor. Wheat and mixed hay 
a.e the best crops for this soil. 


Octagon Series 


Octagon soils are the well-drained soils of the catena 
that includes the moderately well drained Montmorenci 
soil, the imperfectly drained Otterbein soil, and the 
very poorly drained Chalmers soils. 

Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Ok) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1C).—This is a dark-colored, well- 
drained soil that occurs on the borders of the gently 
undulating prairies. The ground was once covered by 
grass and scattered oak and hickory trees. The parent 
material was friable calcareous loam till, which had 
been leached of free lime carbonate to depths of 24 
to 42 inches. 

This soil, in surface color and other characteristics, 
is intermediate between the Parr soils of the prairie 
and the Miami soils of the forest. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; relatively high in 
organic matter; medium acid to slightly acid. 

7 to 11 inches, brown to yellowish-brown silt loam; weak 
Ba platy or coarse granular structure; friable; medium 
acid, 

11 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown 
light silty clay loam to heavy silt loam; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly firm; medium acid. 

17 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown 
silty elay loam to clay loam; moderate medium to coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; medium acid. 

23 to 28 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown clay 
loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, plastic and sticky when wet, hard when dry; 
slightly acid to neutral. 

28 inches +, brown to light brownish-yellow loam glacial 
till; calcareous, 

Where this soil grades to Parr soils, the surface color 
is darker than normal; where it grades to Miami soils, 
the color is lighter. Where this soil is associated with 
the Mellott and Sidell soils, the upper part is smooth 
and free of sand and the depth to limy material is more 
variable. The depth to calcareous till varies from 24 to 
about 42 inches. A few acres have a loam surface layer. 

Use and management.—Nearly all of this soil has 
been cleared, and most of it is cultivated. Corn, soy- 
beans, and small grains have been the principal crops 
in the past, but continuous cropping has depleted the 
organic-matter supply and diminished the fertility of 
the soil, and the trend is toward more livestock and less 
grain. Liming, liberal fertilization, contour tillage, and 
sodded waterways are all needed to retard erosion and 
improve productivity. Rotations should include more 
grass and legume crops than row crops. 

Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Ol) 
(Management subgroup 1D).—This soil occurs on the 
more strongly sloping areas along drainageways. It is 
like Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except for 
the effects of erosion. From one-third to three-fourths 
of the surface soil has been lost. Only about 3 to 8 
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inches of the original surface soil is left. In many 
places subsoil material has been mixed with the re- 
maining surface soil by tillage. In these places the 
plow layer is lighter colored than normal, the texture 
is somewhat clayey, the organic-matter content is 
lower, and tilth is poorer. This soil is less strongly acid 
than the uneroded phase. 

Use and management.—Intensive use of this soil for 
grain farming has contributed to the erosion problem. 
Corn and wheat are the principal crops. Yields have 
declined because of erosion. 


Odell Series 


Odell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Om) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 84).—This is an imperfectly drained 
soil that occurs in small slightly elevated areas on the 
nearly level prairie upland. Most of it is less than 2 
feet higher than the former marshland. It is intricately 
associated with the very poorly drained Chalmers and 
Romney soils of the broad flats and depressions and 
with Parr and Corwin soils on the higher knolls. Sur- 
face drainage is slow because the slope is so slight. 
Internal drainage is retarded by the slowly permeable 
subsoil and by the low position of the soil. This soil 
developed under wet prairie vegetation that consisted 
of bluejoint, sloughgrass, bluestem, and sunflowers. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown to very dark brown 
silt loam; high in organie matter; weak to moderate me- 
eum granular structure; friable; medium acid to slightly 
acid. 

7 to 11 inches, very dark brown to very dark gray silt loam; 
moderate coarse granular structure; friable; lower part 
may be slightly mottled with yellowish brown; medium 
acid. 

11 to 17 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and gray light silty 
clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm; many of the structure aggregates have a thin dark- 
gray coating; medium acid. 

17 to 30 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and brown- 
ish-yellow silty clay loam or heavy clay loam; moderate 
medium and coarse subangular structure; very firm when 
moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; medium acid in 
upper part, but gradual change to slightly acid or neutral 
in lower few inches, 

30 inches -++, mottled gray and yellow loam to coarse clay 
loam glacial till; calcareous. 


The depth to calcareous till ranges from 22 to about 
40 inches. The color of the surface soil is somewhat 
lighter where this soil grades to the Otterbein soil. 
Where it grades to the Raub soil, the uppermost 6 to 20 
inches of material contains silt, which was probably 
deposited by the wind. In the northwestern part of the 
county, areas of this soil are more sandy in the surface 
and subsoil than typical. In some places the depth to 
calcareous till is more than 40 inches. 

Use and management.—Use and management of this 
soil is usually controlled by the use made of the sur- 
rounding Chalmers soils. Most of it is cultivated, 
usually to corn and soybeans. Corn yields are lower 
than on the associated Chalmers soil, because this soil 
has less nitrogen and poorer tilth. Most areas have 
been drained to some extent through the associated 
Chalmers soils. Additional artificial drainage may be 
needed, especially in rainy seasons. 
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Otterbein Series 


Otterbein silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (On) (Man- 
agement subgroup 4A) .—This soil developed from me- 
dium-textured glacial till that had been leached of free 
lime to depths of 22 to 40 inches. It occurs in areas 
where an oak-and-hickory forest has encroached on the 
border of the prairie. This soil is the imperfectly 
drained member of the catena that includes the well 
drained Octagon, the moderately well drained Mont- 
morenci, and the very poorly drained Chalmers soils. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; high in organic con- 
tent; medium acid to slightly acid. 

8 to 11 inches, grayish-brown to light brownish-gray silt 
joam; weak thin platy or coarse granular structure; fri- 
able; medium acid. 

11 to 18 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown light silty 
elay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly firm; medium acid. 

18 to 80 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam to heavy clay loam; moderate medium to coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when 
dry; lower few inches is usually dark brown and more 
plastic; medium acid above, grading to slightly acid or 
neutral in lower few inches. 

30 inches +, mottled gray and brownish-yellow loam glacial 
till; caleareous. 

The surface color is darker where this soil grades to 
Odell soils, and lighter where it grades to Crosby soils. 
The depth to mottled layers ranges from 6 to about 16 
inches. The depth to calcareous till ranges from 22 to 
40 inches. Where this soil is next to areas of Toronto 
or Raub soils, it may be capped by 1 to 2 feet of smooth 
silty material, and the depth to calcareous till may be 
as much as 45 inches. 

Use and management.—The use and management of 
this soil are the same as for the associated Mont- 
morenci silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Both surface 
drainage and internal drainage, however, are slower 
than for the Montmorenci soil. Artificial drainage is 
the first requirement for soil improvement. 


Parr Series 


These soils occupy conspicuous knolls and morainic 
ridges on the nearly level to gently undulating till plain. 
These knolls and ridges rise from a few feet to 20 feet 
or more above the surrounding level imperfectly and 
poorly drained soils. The parent material was medium- 
textured glacial till. The till is a mixture of clay, silt, 
and sand; it contains pebbles and fragments of granite, 
quartz, shale, and limestone. 

On knolls, the slopes may run in several directions 
from the crest of the hill, but on the morainic ridges 
and along drainageways, slopes run in one direction. 
The soils are well drained. Runoff from these long 
gentle slopes may be rapid, particularly where this soil 
has been intensively used to grow grain. Moisture is 
readily absorbed, especially on the morainic ridges, 
where the soil is likely to be sandy. The original vege- 
tation consisted of big bluestem, little bluestem, Indian- 
grass, and such plants as goldenrod and aster. 

The Parr series is the well drained member of the 
catena which includes the moderately well drained 
Corwin, the imperfectly drained Odell, and the very 
poorly drained Chalmers and Romney series. 
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Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Pd) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6B).—This is the most extensive of 
the Parr soils. Most of it occurs on knolls about 2 to 
4 feet higher than the general level of the till plain. 
Some areas occur on the crests and others on the foot 
slopes of the higher morainic ridges. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; high in organic matter; 
medium acid to slightly acid. 

7 to 12 inches, very dark brown to very dark grayish-brown 
silt loam; moderate coarse granular structure; friable; 
high in organic matter; medium acid. 

12 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown light 
silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly firm; medium acid. 

18 to 26 inches, dark-brown to yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam or clay loam; moderate medium and coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when 
dry; medium acid. 

26 to 36 inches, dark-brown clay loam; moderate coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm when moist; surfaces 
of many of the aggregates have a thin clayey coating 
that contains considerable organic matter; slightly acid 
to neutral, 

836 inches +, yellowish-brown to brown loam glacial till; 
calcareous. 

Where this soil grades to Octagon or Miami soils, 
the surface is lighter colored than that described. The 
depth to calcareous till ranges from 22 to about 40 
inches. Areas next to areas of Sidell soils may have 
almost no sand in the upper part and no carbonate of 
lime to a depth of 344 feet or more. The surface layers 
in such areas may have developed from windblown silt. 
Around the morainic ridges there may be considerable 
amounts of sand and other coarse-textured material. 

Use and management.—About 80 percent of this 
soil is cropped. Corn, oats, wheat, soybeans, and sweet- 
clover or alfalfa hay are the most common crops. 

This soil is fertile and has good moisture-holding 
capacity. The chief problem is the danger of serious 
sheet erosion on the long slopes. This soil should not 
be fall-plowed, because of the erosion hazard. Terrac- 
ing or stripcropping is required on long slopes. 
Contour tillage should be used wherever possible. 
Waterways should be sodded to prevent gullying. 

Parr silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Pc) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6A).—This soil is like Parr silt loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, except that it is on nearly level 
areas. It is associated with other soils of the Parr 
eatena near the morainic ridges, only 1 to 3 feet above 
the poorly drained soils. 

Surface runoff is slow, but internal drainage is 
moderately good. Shallow beds of sandy to slightly 
gravelly assorted material or till oceur below depths 
of 4 to 8 feet. This material provides good internal 
drainage but is not deep or coarse enough to reduce the 
water-supplying capacity. 

Use and management—tThis soil can be cultivated 
intensively because it is not in danger of erosion. 
It is fertile and well drained. Most of it is cultivated 
to corn, oats, soybeans, and wheat. Little of it is used 
for hay or permanent pasture. Its use is often con- 
trolled by the use made of adjoining soils. Yields are 
similar to those from Corwin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Pe) 
(Management subgroup 6C).—-Much of this soil has 
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lost from one-third to three-fourths of its surface layer. 
The very dark brown silt loam surface layer is gen- 
erally 3 to 8 inches deep, but in places the silty clay 
loam subsoil has been mixed into the plow layer in 
tillage. As the clayey subsoil is plowed up, the soil be- 
comes less permeable to moisture, runoff increases, 
erosion is accelerated, and the soil is more likely to be 
plastic and sticky when wet and to clod when dry. 
Erosion of the finer soil particles has left the small 
glacial pebbles in the soil; the quantity varies with 
the severity of erosion. 

Use and management.—This soil is used more in- 
tensively than the normal Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. Corn is the principal crop. Yields are lower 
than on the uneroded soil. 

Practices to contro] erosion and conserve moisture 
should be intensively applied. Rotations should consist 
largely of hay crops and pasture. Wheat is better 
suited than oats because it keeps the ground covered 
during winter. Alfalfa is a well-suited legume and 
should be included in the hay mixture. 

Parr silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Pf) 
(Management subgroup 6D).—This soil is like Parr 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, except that it is on 
steeper slopes and has lost a considerable amount of 
surface soil through erosion. The slopes are from 30 
to 100 feet or more in length; many are irregular. 
The very dark brown surface soil is 3 to 8 inches deep, 
as a rule. In some small areas it is 12 to 14 inches 
deep, and in other places all of the surface soil has been 
removed by erosion. In places where the surface soil is 
less than 6 inches deep, the upper part of the lighter 
colored silty clay loam subsoil has been mixed into 
the plow layer. The soil in these spots absorbs less 
water, contains less organic matter, and provides a 
less favorable seedbed. 

Use and management.—Nearly all of this soil is used 
for crops, along with the surrounding soils. The prin- 
cipal management problem is the control of erosion 
on the long or irregular slopes. Rotation should con- 
sist largely of hay crops. 

Parr silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Pg) 
(Management subgroup 6F) --This soil occurs in small 
areas on short single slopes around the morainic ridges. 
It ig associated chiefly with the less strongly sloping 
Parr soils. Runoff is rapid, and erosion is a serious 
danger when the soil is intensively cultivated. 

The uppermost 10 or 12 inches of this soil is dark- 
brown to very dark brown gritty silt loam to heavy 
silt loam. The organic-matter content is lower than 
before the soil was eroded, and glacial pebbles are more 
common on the surface. The present surface layer 
is a mixture of subsoil and original surface soil. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is used for 
crops, principally corn and soybeans. Some is in 
pasture. 

Parr silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Ph) (Management subgroup 
6G).—The texture of the present plow layer of this 
soil ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam. The 
color is lighter and the organic-matter content is 
lower where the erosion is more severe. The subsoil is 
exposed over a considerable part of the area. Glacial 
pebbles are common on the surface. 


Use and management.—Use of these areas is 
governed mostly by the use of associated soils. Nearly 
all of it is used for crops. Little attention is paid to 
conservation practices. Erosion is active and crop 
yields are declining. Long rotations that consist mostly 
of meadow crops are needed. 

Parr loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Pa) (Management 
subgroup 6B) .——This soil occurs on the higher morainic 
ridges and winding sandy ridges and on associated low 
knolls. It is like Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
except that the surface texture is loam and the subsoil 
contains more sand. The depth to calcareous till 
ranges from 30 to 50 inches. 

The sand content and the organic-matter content of 
the surface soil vary. Where the surface soil is more 
open and permeable to water and air, the organic- 
matter content is lower. In some places the parent 
material was water-sorted sand and silt. In such areas 
the soil is more sandy than is typical and the carbon- 
ates are leached to greater depths. 

One long ridge of loose, uniformly sorted, dark- 
colored, deep sandy soil, located in T. 24 N., R. 5 W., sec. 
6, has been mapped with this unit, although the same 
type of soil was classified as Ade loamy fine sand else- 
where in Indiana. The soil on this ridge closely 
resembles Hagener loamy fine sand. It is much lower 
in moisture-holding capacity and fertility than the 
Parr loam. 

Use and management._-Except for the more sandy 
areas, this soil is used and managed in about the 
same way as Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Yields are slightly lower. About four-fifths of this 
30il is cropland. Corn, soybeans, and small grains are 
important crops. The higher and sandier areas are 
used for permanent pasture. 

Drought-resistant crops like alfalfa, rye, wheat, and 
soybeans are better suited to this soil than corn, oats, 
or clover. Potassium is likely to be needed, especially 
on the sandy areas. 

Parr loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (Pb) (Man- 
agement subgroup 6C).—This soil is similar to Parr 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, except that some of its 
slopes range up to 12 percent, and it has lost from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of its surface layer by 
erosion. The present surface soil ranges from dark 
grayish-brown silt loam to yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam. 

Use and management.—This soil gives lower yields, 
particularly of corn and soybeans, than Parr loam, 2 
to 5 percent slopes; consequently, less of it is cropped 
and more of it is in permanent pasture. 


Pettit Series 


Pettit silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Pi) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 11C).—This moderately well drained 
soil developed in dark-colored alluvium washed from 
the prairie of the Wisconsin drift region. It is the 
principal soil along the upper stream courses. Down- 
stream, where the well-drained Kaskaskia soils border 
the larger streams, this soil occurs on back bottoms. 
The natural vegetation was chiefly sloughgrass, sedges, 
rushes, willows, and other water-tolerant plants. 
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Profile under a cover of sod: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown to black silt loam; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; high in 
organic matter; medium acid to neutral. 

8 to 22 inches, black heavy silt loam; moderate coarse 
granular structure; friable; medium acid to neutral. 

22 to 48 inches +, very dark brown, mottled with gray and 
yellowish-brown, heavy silt loam; rests on glacial till at 
depths of 3 to 5 feet. 

The glacial till restricts internal drainage. This soil 
varies in depth, texture, natural drainage, and organic- 
matter content. In some areas considerable fine sand 
is mixed into the soil. A few small marshy areas are 
imperfectly drained, and in these the soil is prominently 
mottled with gray, yellow, and brown within 10 to 15 
inches of the surface. 

Use and management.—Permanent pasture is the 
best use for this soil because the areas are small, 
irregular in shape, and poorly drained. Corn is the 
best suited row crop; it yields well if the soil is properly 
drained. Smali grains are likely to lodge, and the grain 
is of poor quality because the soil contains too much 
nitrogen to be suitable for them. Many of the more 
poorly drained areas support a growth of willows and 
brush. 

Much of this soil has been improved by building 
ditches to straighten stream channels and speed drain- 
age. Pastures should be mowed to remove brush, 
willows, and weeds. 


Randolph Series 


Randolph silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ra) (Man- 
agement subgroup 4C),—This soil, developed from 
shallow deposits of glacial drift, is the imperfectly 
drained member of the catena that includes the well- 
drained Milton soils and the very poorly drained Milis- 
dale soils. This soil resembles Homer soils, except that 
it overlies bedrock instead of limy gravel. In other 
counties where the Randolph series is mapped, the 
pee is limestone, but in Tippecanoe County it is 
shale. 

Internal drainage is slow, because the water table 
is above the very slowly permeable bedrock. Surface 
drainage is also slow. The original vegetation was a 
mixed hardwood forest. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown silt 
loam; organic-matter content is relatively low; medium 
acid to slightly acid. 

7 to 10 inches, light brownish-gray to grayish-brown silt 
loam; weak thin platy to coarse granular structure; fri- 
able; medium acid. 

10 to 15 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, brownish-yellow, 
and gray light clay loam or silty clay loam; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; firm; medium acid to 
strongly acid. 

15 to 80 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay 
loam; moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm to very firm when moist; contains a con- 
siderable quantity of partly weathered shale fragments, 
especially in lower part; medium acid to strongly acid. 

30 inches +, brown, gray, or nearly black partly weathered 
shale that grades to shale bedrock. 


In wooded areas the uppermost 2 to 3 inches is very 
dark grayish-brown silt loam, high in organic matter 
and slightly acid to neutral. The surface color is 
darker in areas that grade to the Millsdale soil. Depth 
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to mottling ranges from 7 to about 18 inches. Rounded 
brown iron and manganese concretions, locally called 
“buckshot gravel,’ are present on the surface and 
through the profile in the more poorly drained areas. 
In some areas considerable sand has been deposited on 
the surface by floodwaters. The depth to bedrock varies 
from 18 to 42 inches, 

Use and management._More than one-fourth of 
this soil is used for timber and permanent pasture. All 
areas to be cropped need artificial drainage. Corn and 
soybeans are the principal crops. Oats and hay are 
also grown. Corn yields are low. Fall-seeded small 
grains and red clover are often winterkilled. For 
meadow crops, grass-legume mixtures are better suited 
than pure stands of clover. This soil is so hard to drain 
and so low in fertility that it is better suited to 
permanent pasture than to crops. 


Raub Series 


Raub silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Rb) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 8A).—This soil developed in material 
weathered from a layer of silt 18 to 42 inches deep 
that overlies glacial till. Normally this silt has been 
leached of carbonates. The glacial till consists of un- 
assorted silt, clay, and sand, with which are mixed 
rock fragments, some derived from the local bedrock 
and some transported and deposited by glaciers. Free 
carbonates occur at depths of 42 to 70 inches. 

This soil occurs on nearly level, slightly elevated 
areas on the prairie. It is intricately associated with 
the Chalmers and Romney soils which oceur in de- 
pressions that were once marshy, The Dana and 
Sidell soils have developed in higher and better drained 
areas from the same parent material. All of these 
soil series belong to the same catena as the Raub 
series. 

Both internal drainage and external drainage are 
slow. The original prairie sod was composed of big 
bluestem, little bluestem, Indiangrass, bluejoint, 
flowering plants, and some sedges and rushes. 

Profile in a drained and cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, black or very dark grayish-brown smooth silt 


loam; high in organic matter; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 

9 to 14 inches, very dark grayish-brown smooth silt loam; 
lower part contains slightly less organic matter than 
horizon above; moderate coarse granular structure; fri- 
able; medium acid. 

14 to 22 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown light 
silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly firm; dark organic coatings on the structure 
faces; medium acid to strongly acid. 

22 to 34 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and brown- 
ish-yellow silty clay loam; contains some grit, sand, and 
glacial pebbles in the lower part; moderate medium to 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm when moist, 
plastic when wet, hard when dry; medium acid. 

34 to 47 inches, mottled gray and brownish-yellow clay 
loam; moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
medium acid in upper part and gradually becomes neutral 
in the lower 2 or 3 inches. 

47 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown and gray loam glacial 
till; calcareous. 


The mantle of silt is 18 to 42 inches deep. In areas 
where it is thick, it may be calcareous just above the 
glacial till; such soils in more recent surveys have 
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been given the name of Flanagan silt loam.t Small 
isolated areas, usually less than 200 feet in diameter, 
have a compact silty clay subsoil at depths of 15 to 
20 inches. 

Use and management.—All of this land was brought 
under cultivation many years ago. Most of it is still 
used for crops, but some is in pasture. Corn, soybeans, 
oats, and wheat are the principal crops. Red clover, 
lespedeza, alfalfa, and timothy are common hay crops. 

The wet areas should be drained by tile. The soil is 
relatively high in organic matter but is deficient in 
nitrogen and phosphorus. 


Riverwash 


Riverwash (Rc).—Riverwash occurs as islands or as 
gravel bars and sandbars in the rivers and larger 
creeks. It consists of gravel and rocks mixed with a 
little finer textured material. 

Most of the areas lie only a few feet above the water 
when the streams are at normal level. A single flood 
may change the size and shape of an area considerably, 
or may wash it away entirely. 

Use and management.—Areas of Riverwash support 
a scanty growth of willows and shrubs. The vegetation 
catches finer textured sediments, which may raise the 
level of the land enough so that it may eventually be- 
come suitable for cultivation. Most areas of Riverwash 
are not suited to any agricultural use. 


Rodman Series 


Rodman gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes (Rd) 
(Management subgroup 1H).—This dark-colored soil 
occurs on the steep breaks or escarpments of the 
gravelly terraces. It is between the Ockley soils of the 
higher terraces and the Fox soils of the lower terraces. 

Runoff is very rapid from these steep slopes. Even 
under forest, the soil material is washed away too 
rapidly for a soil to form to normal depth. This soil is 
less than a foot deep. It is underlain by limy gravel 
and sand. The forest is mostly oak, hickory, and 
walnut. 

The uppermost 4 to 14 inch, in wooded areas, is 
well-decomposed leaf mold and other organic material. 
This is underlain to depths of from 6 to about 10 
inches by dark-brown or very dark grayish-brown 
gravelly loam. Below this is dark-brown or yellowish- 
brown very gravelly loam, which grades into stratified 
gravel and sand. The two layers of gravelly loam are 
neutral in reaction, and the gravel-and-sand layer is 
calcareous. 

A thin layer of heavy gravelly loam to light gravelly 
clay loam has developed above the loose gravel and 
sand in some of the more mildly sloping areas. Some 
areas have lost a large part of the dark-colored surface 
soil through erosion. Loam-textured glacial till is 


*The Flanagan series is extensive in Illinois, but it was not 
recognized in the classification scheme at the time Tippecanoe 
County was surveyed. Today small areas of this soil would be 
mapped. The thickness of the silt varies. Areas of Raub soils 
and Flanagan soils would intergrade so that it would be difficult 
to outline each precisely. 
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present on the lower slopes in some areas, especially 
on the slopes of the higher terraces; these areas 
would have been mapped separately as Hennepin soils 
if they had been large enough. 

Use and management—About half of this soil has 
been left in timber, About 10 percent is in crops, and 
the rest is permanent pasture. Crop yields are already 
very low and are likely to decline further if erosion 
continues. Pastures of Kentucky bluegrass produce a 
lush growth during the moist season in the spring but 
have low carrying capacity during the summer, 


Romney Series 


Romney silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Re) 
(Management subgroup 9A).—This very poorly 
drained soil occurs in the deeper parts of elongated 
swales and depressions and in kettle holes on the broad 
divides of the prairie upland. The parent material was 
glacial till of loam to light clay loam texture. The 
Romney soil usually occurs with and is surrounded by 
the very poorly drained Chalmers soils. It is also 
associated with members of both the Sidell and Parr 
catenas. 

The native vegetation consisted of a dense growth of 
rushes, weeds, sloughgrass, and Indiangrass. Artificial 
drainage was necessary to make this soil suitable for 
cultivation. Many areas are still not well enough 
drained because the soil is slowly permeable and the 
slope gradient. is slight. Some areas are too low to be 
drained by existing tile systems. 

Profile in a drained and cultivated area: 

0 to 6 inches, very dark gray to black silty clay loam; weak 
medium granular structure; firm when moist, plastic 
when wet; slightly acid to neutral. 

6 to 15 inches, black silty clay loam; very weak coarse 
granular to nearly massive structure; firm when moist, 
plastic when wet, hard when dry; slightly acid to 
neutral, 

15 to 20 inches, very dark gray and brownish-yellow silty 
clay loam to light silty clay; moderate coarse blocky 
structure; thin coating of organic matter on the structure 
faces and along vertical cracks; firm when moist, plastic 
when wet, hard when dry; neutral. 

20 to 85 inches, gray or light-gray light silty clay to silty 
clay loam; faint yellowish-brown motiles and stains; weak 
medium prismatic to very coarse blocky structure; very 
firm when. moist, very plastic when wet, very hard when 
dry; neutral to mildly alkaline. 

85 to 50 inches, gray, mottled with yellowish brown and 
brownish yellow, fine silty clay loam to coarse silty clay; 
moderate very coarse blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; neutral. 

50 inches -+, mottled gray and yellowish-brown loam to 
light clay loam glacial till; calcareous. 

The combined thickness of the upper two horizons 
range from 14 to 20 or more inches. Depth to the cal- 
careous till ranges from 42 to about 60 inches. The 
depth is greater in areas associated with members of 
the Sidell catena than in those associated with mem- 
bers of the Parr catena. 

Use and management.—Nearly all of this soil is 
cultivated. About 10 percent is in pasture and other 
uses. Corn, soybeans, and oats are the principal crops. 
Corn yields well in dry years, but in wet years partial 
loss of the crop is common. Corn does not respond well 
to fertilizer because the soil is so wet that the roots 
grow only near the surface. Wheat and alfalfa are 
likely to be drowned out. 
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Meadows are generally weedy and poor in quality 
because the better legumes and grasses are often 
drowned out. A common meadow mixture consists of 
red clover and timothy seeded in the oats. 

Drainage should be provided for the areas that are 
ponded after rains, if practical. It may not be possible 
to drain areas that are below large watersheds. Crops 
that are not likely to be injured by standing water are 
best. Potassium fertilizer may be necessary. 


Ross Series 


These soils are dark colored and well drained. They 
occur principally on high bottoms in the valleys of the 
larger rivers. They are occasionally flooded. These 
soils were derived from alluvial sediments washed 
from light-colored soils of the timbered uplands on 
glacial drift. Little sediment is now being deposited. 
The Genesee and Eel soils are associated with soils of 
this series. 

Ross silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Rh) (Man- 
agement subgroup 11B).—This is the most extensive 
of the Ross soils. It occurs principally on high bottoms 
and back bottoms. In cultivated areas the uppermost 8 
inches is very dark brown silty clay loam, which dries 
to a dark grayish brown. If the soil is tilled at the 
right moisture content it is friable, but if it is worked 
when wet it forms hard clods. The subsurface soil, 
to a depth of 20 or more inches, is about the same color 
but is somewhat heavier and more compact. The sub- 
surface layer grades into a brown to yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam subsoil. Thin layers of silty or loamy 
material may occur in the subsoil. 

This soil is fertile and fairly high in organic matter, 
The reaction is neutral throughout. Where this soil 
grades to Genesee soils, the surface layer is not as dark 
colored nor as deep as is typical. 

Use and management.—This soil was originally 
forested, but almost all of it is now cleared. About 90 
percent of it is cultivated. More than 60 percent is 
used for corn. Yields are lower than on the associated 
Genesee soils. The supply of plant nutrients has been 
depleted by continued intensive cultivation, and not 
enough fresh sediment is deposited to renew the supply. 
Crop losses from overflow are small. Alfalfa is the 
principal meadow crop. Sweetclover is occasionally 
grown as an intercrop. All organic-matter residues 
should be returned to the soil after harvest, to improve 
the structure, and to increase the fertility of the soil. 

Ross silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Rg) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 11B).—This soil occurs principally in 
the valleys of tributary streams. It is not so fine as 
Ross silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, because it 
was derived from coarser sediments. It does not bake 
and harden when it dries. 

The surface soil is a very dark grayish-brown friable 
silt loam, rich in organic matter. The depth of this 
layer varies from 15 to 20 inches or more. It grades 
into the friable yellowish-brown silt loam subsoil. This 
soil may have a slightly lighter colored surface layer 
than Ross silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. The 
reaction is generally neutral; at depths of 4 feet or 
more, the soil may be slightly calcareous. 
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Use and management.—The crops grown and the 
yields obtained are similar to those on Ross silty clay 
loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Less of this soil is culti- 
vated because it occurs in smaller areas. 

Ross loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Rf) (Management. 
subgroup 11B).—This soil occurs principally in the 
valley of the Tippecanoe River. It is open and perme- 
able and is well aerated; consequently, organic matter 
decomposes rapidly and the soil is somewhat lighter 
colored than other Ross soils. 

The surface soil to depths of 15 to 20 inches is dark 
grayish-brown loam. This grades to a yellowish-brown 
loam subsoil. Variable amounts of sand occur on the 
surface and as thin layers through the soil. In a few 
places the surface texture is fine sandy loam. In such 
areas, the soil is more open and permeable and the 
moisture-holding capacity is lower. 

Use and management.—More than one-fourth of this 
soil is used for forest and pasture. The rest is culti- 
vated. Corn is the chief crop. Small grains, alfalfa, 
and red clover are also grown. Yields are lower than 
on the other Ross soils, To increase yields, this soil 
needs management that will increase the organic- 
matter content, raise the fertility level, and improve 
the moisture-supplying capacity. Liberal fertilization 
with potash is necessary. Rotations should consist 
mostly of legumes. 


Russell Series 


This is one of the most extensive soil series in 
Tippecanoe County. Some of the Russell soils occur 
on low knolls and short ridges that slope gently in all 
directions to the nearly level till plain; others occur 
near drainageways, on stronger slopes that grade 
toward the stream. These soils developed from 
medium-textured, highly calcareous glacial till that 
was leached of free lime to depths of 42 to 70 inches or 
more. A thin mantle of silt, normally less than 40 
inches deep, covers most of these soils. This silt was 
probably blown from nearby glacial stream valleys. 

These soils are naturally well drained. They are 
associated with the light-colored imperfectly drained 
Fincastle soil, the poorly drained Delmar soil, and the 
dark-colored very poorly drained Cope, Brookston, and 
Kokomo soils. 

Russell silt loam resembles Miami silt loam in many 
ways. The Russell soil is more acid. It is deeper over the 
limy till of the parent material than the Miami soil. 
Miami silt loam has grit and rock fragments in its top 
layer; the Russell soil has a uniformly silty surface 
soil, an upper subsoil that contains almost no grit, and 
a friable gritty horizon between the clayey subsoil and 
the underlying till. 

The native forest, most of which has been removed, 
consisted of black walnut, sugar maple, black oak, 
white oak, American elm, and ash. 

Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Ro) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1C).—This is an upland soil. Some 
areas border streams, and some are on gently undulat- 
ing knolls and ridges on the divides between streams. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 7 inches, brown to grayish-brown smooth silt loam; low 
in organic matter; moderate to weak medium granular 
structure; friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 
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7 to 11 inches, pale-brown to brown smooth silt loam; weak 
fine platy or moderate coarse granular structure; friable; 
in some areas the upper 8 inches is a “plow sole” com- 
pacted by heavy machinery; medium acid. 

11 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown to dark-brown smooth light 
silty clay loam; moderate to strong fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly firm when moist; medium acid 
to strongly acid. 

18 to 28 inches, dark-brown or dark yellowish-brown smooth 
silty clay loam; moderate to strong medium blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; strongly 
acid to medium acid. 

28 to 54 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown clay 
loam; moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, hard when dry; contains considerable 
grit and small rock fragments; medium acid to strongly 
acid in upper part, grading with depth to slightly acid 
to neutral in the lower few inches. 

54 inches +, brown or pale-brown loam to light clay loam 
glacial till; calcareous. 

_ In undisturbed wooded areas the surface 2 to 3 
inches is very dark brown or very dark gray silt loam, 
relatively high in organic matter. The mantle of 
smooth silt is deeper on the nearly level areas and 
thinner on the sloping areas. It varies from a few 
inches to 40 inches in depth, but in places it is very 
thin or absent. Small areas that have lost some surface 
soil by erosion are included. 

: Some areas are on slopes of less than 3 percent; 
internal drainage is slow in these areas and the soil 
may be slightly mottled below a geptn of 18 inches. 
The soil in these places resembles the Xenia soils, which 
are mapped elsewhere in Indiana. 

Use and management.—Nearly 90 percent of this 
soil has been cleared of timber and used for crops and 
pasture, About two-thirds of it is in crops. Corn is the 
chief crop. It is usually grown in rotation with soy- 
beans, wheat, oats, or meadow. 

Alfalfa, red clover, alsike, and timothy are common 
hay and pasture crops on this soil. Lime and potassium 
are needed for good yields. Nitrogen should be applied 
to most crops. 

Wherever possible, this soil should be tilled on the 
contour, or terraced. A good vegetative cover, includ- 
ing winter cover crops, should be maintained on areas 
where contour tillage is not feasible. Practices that 
will increase the organic-matter content and the mois- 
ture-holding capacity should be used. 

Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Rp) 
(Management subgroup 1D) This soil is like Russell 
silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except that part 
of the surface layer has been removed by erosion. 
About 3 to 8 inches of the original surface layer re- 
mains over most of the area, but in some places all 
of it is gone and the yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
subsoil is exposed. The mixing of subsoil with the 
remnants of the surface soil during tillage makes the 
present plow layer more clayey and less permeable to 
moisture than that of the uneroded Russell silt loam. 

Excessive use of this soil for clean-tilled crops has 
depleted the organic-matter content, lowered fertility, 
reduced the moisture-absorbing capacity, impaired 
tilth, and accelerated the loss of topsoil. Rill erosion 
along wheel tracks is common in areas that have been 
cultivated up and down the slope. Gullies 1 to 3 feet 
deep have formed in places; some cannot be crossed by 
tillage implements, but most can be filled in by plowing. 
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Use and management.—Nearly all of this soil has 
been cleared and cultivated. Some of the more severely 
eroded areas have reverted to pasture because yields 
were getting too low to be worthwhile. The pastures 
are of low carrying capacity; they need to be limed, 
fertilized, and reseeded to legumes. 

Crop yields are much lower than on the uneroded 
phase of Russell silt loam. They could be improved by 
building up the organic-matter content and by adding 
lime and fertilizer. It is very important to prevent 
further erosion. Contour tillage and terracing are 
beneficial where practical. Waterways should be 
grassed to prevent gullying. 

Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Ru) (Management subgroup 
1D).—These soils occur in many small areas around 
drainageways. They are so severely eroded that less 
than one-fourth of the original surface layer remains; 
in many places, part of the subsoil has been lost. What 
does remain of the original surface layer is less than 
3 inches thick. The present plow layer is a mixture 
of subsoil and surface soil. It 1s yellowish-brown heavy 
silt loam to silty clay loam, which is plastic and sticky 
when wet and hard when dry. It forms a very poor 
seedbed. It absorbs water very slowly. It contains 
very little organic matter and is very low in fertility. 
Below the plow layer, the profile is like that of Russell 
silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 

Use and management.—Yields have declined so much 
that some farmers are planting soybeans instead of 
corn on these soils, and using the poorest areas for 
permanent pasture. Many areas are included in fields 
of other soils and are used in the same way as the 
surrounding soils. 

Continued use for clean-tilled crops will hasten the 
destruction of these soils. Contour tillage will help to 
control erosion, and productivity can be built up by 
liming and liberal fertilization. A 5-year rotation 
should include 3 years of an alfalfa-bromegrass 
mixture. 

The larger and more eroded areas can best be used 
for woods or permanent bluegrass pasture. A good 
plant cover should be kept on the soil at all times. 

Russell silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Rn) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 1A4).—Except for slope, this soil 
is similar to Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
It occurs on the till plains bordering or near the 
streams. Permeable beds of sand and gravel lie in the 
glacial till at depths of 6 to 10 feet. These sand and 
gravel beds allow good drainage through the soil, but 
internal drainage is not excessive. Surface drainage 
ig slow, and much of the rainfall is absorbed. There is 
little runoff and no serious erosion hazard. 

In a few areas that border Fincastle silt loam, in- 
ternal drainage is only moderately good and the sub- 
soil is mottled gray and yellow within a depth of 3 
feet. If these areas were large enough to map sepa- 
rately, they would be classified in the Xenia series. 
Xenia soils are now mapped separately elsewhere in 
Indiana, but they were not classified when Tippecanoe 
County was surveyed. 

Use and management.—As this is a productive soil 
that has no serious limitations, it is used intensively. 
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Only 15 percent of it is used for woods or pasture. The 
most important crop is corn. Yields are higher than 
on other soils of the Russell series. 

The management of this soil could be improved by 
rotating crops systematically and building up the 
organic-matter content so as to improve the structure 
and increase the moisture-holding capacity. 

Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Rq) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1E).—This soil has the same 
characteristics as Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, except that the slopes are steeper and the pro- 
file layers are thinner. It occurs as long narrow strips 
along the courses of streams that cut into the till plain. 
The mantle of silty material is thin, and the sand and 
rocks of the glacial till are near the surface. 

Runoff is rapid. If this soil is cultivated, erosion is 
likely to be severe. 

Use and management.—Only about half of this soil 
has been cleared, and half of that is used for permanent 
pasture. Corn, oats, wheat, and mixed hay are grown 
on about 20 percent of the soil. Crop yields are lower 
than those on Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Much of the water runs off, and fertility has been 
lowered somewhat by slight erosion. 

This soil is too steep for intensive cultivation, and 
those areas now cropped are being damaged by erosion. 
Wheat and hay are better crops for this soil than corn 
or oats because they grow during the time of the year 
when moisture is plentiful, and they keep the soil 
covered for most of the year. 

If this soil must be used for crops, contour tillage 
and terracing should be practiced, wherever possible, 
and waterways should be sodded. In areas that can be 
tilled on the contour, corn can be grown once in a 5-year 
rotation with 1 year of wheat and 3 years of an alfalfa- 
bromegrass mixture. Other areas should be used for 
permanent pasture or for a rotation consisting of wheat 
and an alfalfa-bromegrass mixture. Pastures should be 
limed and fertilized, and grazing should be controlled. 

Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 vercent slopes, eroded (Rr) 
(Management subgrouv 1E).—This soil is similar to 
Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slones, except that it is 
steeper and has lost one-third to three-fourths of the 
surface soil over most of the area. The remaining sur- 
face soil in most places is 3 to 7 inches thick, but in 
many svots the subsoil is exposed. The soil occurs on 
short slopes or breaks around the heads of drainage- 
ways. Some of the slopes are steeper than 12 percent. 

Use and management.—About 85 nercent of this soil 
has been cleared and is used intensively for crops or 
pasture. The erosion was caused by intensive use of 
soil not suited to cultivation. Yields of crops are very 
low. Pasture stands are thin and weedy, and the carry- 
ing capacity is low. 

Tillage should be on the contour wherever this soil 
is cultivated. Rotations should include nothing more 
intensively cultivated than wheat or hay. Severely 
eroded areas should be reforested or used for pnerma- 
nent pasture, Lime, fertilizer, and seeding of legumes 
are necessary to renovate permanent pastures. 

Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
sloves, severely eroded (Rv) (Management subgroup 
1F).—Soils in this uvit have Jost. through erosion, 75 
percent or more of their surface layer and, in many 
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places, some of their subsoil. The present plow layer, a 
mixture of surface soil and subsoil, is heavy silt loam 
to silty clay loam. In a few places all of the subsoil is 
gone, and the calcareous parent material is at the sur- 
face. Many small stones lie on the surface where the 
silty and clayey material has been removed by erosion. 
Scattered gullies 1 to 3 feet deep occur. In a few places 
gullies are numerous. 

Use and management—tThis soil has been almost 
destroyed by erosion caused by intensive use of land not 
suited to grain or rotation farming. Nearly all of this 
soil is cleared and used for crops and pasture. Crop 
yields are too low for profitable farming. 

This land should be used for permanent pasture 
and forestry. Areas that are gullied or very severely 
sheet eroded should be reforested. Permanent pastures 
of good quality can be established by using lime and 
ertilizer liberally and seeding suitable grasses and 
egumes. 

Some of the less severely eroded areas can be used 
or hay if the stand is kept for a long time. 

Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes (Rs) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1G).—Most of this soil lies just 
above areas of Hennepin loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 
It is like Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, except 
hat the soil layers are thinner and the depth to 
parent material is less. In many places grit and 
pebbles occur on the surface and the soil is less than 36 
inches deep over calcareous glacial till. In such areas 
his soil resembles the Miami soils. The steeper areas 
where this soil grades into the Hennepin soil may be 
slightly darker colored, may be neutral in reaction, 
and may contain considerable amounts of sand. 

Runoff is very rapid. The erosion hazard is severe 
if the soil is cultivated. 

Use and management.—A little of this soil is used 
to grow grain and hay, but most of it is in woodland 
or permanent pasture. If this soil is cropped, yields are 
high at first, but they decline rapidly because the 
organic-matter content and fertility are quickly 
depleted. 

Permanent pastures are likely to be overgrazed 
during the hot, dry summer, When the pasture stand 
is reduced, the soil erodes readily. 

Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded (Rt) 
(Management subgroup 1G).—This soil has lost one- 
third to three-fourths of its surface layer through 
erosion, which was caused by overgrazing of perma- 
nent pastures and by cultivating hillsides that are too 
steep to be farmed. About one-third of this soil has 
never been cleared of timber, but it has eroded because 
woodland pastures were overgrazed and the ground 
cover was destroyed. 

Use and mavagement.—About one-fifth of this soil is 
used for grain and hay crops, but yields are so low 
that the soil should be returned to permanent pasture 
or to forest. Pastures of low carrying capacity should 
be treated with lime and fertilizer and reseeded to 
legumes. 

Russell silt loam and silty clay loam. 12 to 25 percent 
sloves, severely eroded (Rw) (Management subgroup 
1G).—Only a thin laver of the original surface soil 
remains on most of this mavping unit. In a few areas 
the subsoil is also gone and the limy parent material 
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is exposed. The texture of the present surface layer 
penaes from heavy silt loam to silty clay loam or clay 
loam. 

Use and management.—These soils are intensively 
used, although they are not suited to cultivation. Nearly 
half of the acreage is in crops, but yields are low. 

These areas are suitable only for permanent pasture 
and timber. More intensive use only increases erosion. 
The gullied and least productive areas should be re- 
forested. The rest can be used for pasture if liberally 
limed and fertilized and seeded to a good mixture of 
grass and legumes. 

Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Ri) (Management 
subgroup 1C).—-The color and arrangement of layers 
in this soil are like those of Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, but the texture differs. The surface 
soil and upper subsoil are loam in which considerable 
gritty material is mixed. There is little or no capping 
of windblown silt. The subsoil is mostly clay loam. The 
underlying caleareous glacial till, which occurs at 
depths of 42 to 72 inches, is usually more sandy and 
loamy than that under Russell silt loams. 

This soil loses a considerable amount of water by 
runoff ; consequently there is a moderate erosion hazard. 

Use and management.—This soil is less productive 
than Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, and it 
is suited to fewer crops. More of it is used for timber 
and permanent pasture. It is well suited to alfalfa if 
properly limed and fertilized. Red clover is likely to be 
damaged by drought, especially on the sandy areas. 
Sweetclover is good, but it must be limed and otherwise 
well managed. 

The organic-matter content of this soil should be 
increased by return of crop residues. The soil should be 
covered as much of the time as possible. Lime and 
fertilizer are necessary. 

Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Rj) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1D).—This soil occurs in scattered 
areas that are closely associated with areas of Russell 
loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. In most places the surface 
soil is 8 to 7 inches deep, but in many spots the clay 
loam subsoil is exposed. 

Use and management.—This soil is eroded as a result 
of intensive cultivation. More corn and beans are 
grown than on the uneroded phase, although crop 
vields are lower. Meadows and pastures are generally 
weedy and less productive. 

Wherever feasible, tillage should be on the contour 
and waterways should be grassed. Rotations should 
consist largely of meadow crops, especially if contour 
cultivation is not practical. 

Russell loam, & to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Rk) 
(Management subgroup 1K) —This soil occurs in long 
narrow strips around drainageways. Most cleared 
areas have lost much of the original surface soil. The 
surface soil is now only 3 to 7 inches thick, and in some 
places the clay loam subsoil is exposed. A few gullies 
show in pastures. 

Use and management.—The use of this soil is gen- 
erally controlled by the use of surrounding soils. Most 
cleared areas either are or have been cultivated. Yields 
are low. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Most of it 
should be used for pasture or forest. If any of it is 
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cultivated, the crop rotations should consist mostly of 
meadow. Most of the pastures need improvement. 

Russell loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (Rm and Ria) Management subgroup 
1F).—This soil has lost some of its surface layer and, 
in some places, some of its subsoil. The present plow 
layer ranges from loam to clay loam, depending on 
how much of the subsoil has been mixed into the 
surface layer by cultivation. Gullies up to 3 feet deep 
have been cut in many areas. Otherwise, this soil re- 
sembles Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, in every- 
thing except slope. 

Use and manaugement.—Nearly all of this soil is 
used for crops and pasture. Yields are low. Small 
grains and alfalfa hay are the chief crops. Much of 
the permanent pasture should be renovated to increase 
its carrying capacity. The gullied and least productive 
areas should be reforested. The rest should be used for 
permanent pasture. 

Russell loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded (RI) 
(Management subgroup 1G).—-This soil occurs on the 
steeper slopes and long narrow breaks along the deeper 
stream valleys. It is associated with Hennepin loam, 25 
to 50 percent slopes. It usually occurs upstream from 
the Hennepin soil and above it on the slope. 

The profile of this soil is like that of Russell loam, 
3 to 8 percent slopes, except that the horizons are 
thinner, the parent material is nearer the surface, the 
slopes are steeper, and the surface soil is more severely 
eroded. 

The surface soil, over a considerable part of the 
area, is light-brown loam 8 to 8 inches thick. The sub- 
soil, which is exposed where erosion is severe, is a 
yellowish-brown clay loam that allows free movement 
of moisture and roots. The subsoil becomes gritty with 
depth. Limy glacial till is the parent material; it occurs 
at depths of 3 to 4 feet or more. In a few places the 
parent material is less than 8 feet from the surface. 

The soil on the steeper slopes, where it grades to the 
Hennepin soil, may be darker colored and nearly 
neutral in reaction. A few areas that have remained in 
forest may have 1 to 2 inches of dark grayish-brown 
loam at the surface. 

Use and management—wWater runs off these steep 
slopes very rapidly, and erosion would be severe under 
cultivation. About one-third of the area has been 
kept in timber and is only slightly eroded. The goil 
is suited primarily to pasture and forest. If any of it 
is cultivated, wheat and alfalfa are the best crops. 


Shadeland Series 


Shadeland silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Sa) (Man- 
agement subgroup 4C).—This is an acid, shallow soil 
developed from thin deposits of glacial drift that over- 
lie acid shale and sandstone. It is imperfectly drained. 
It is associated with the well-drained High Gap soil 
and with soils of the Russell catena. The forest that 
originally covered it consisted of beech and maple 
trees. 

The uppermost 6 to 10 inches is grayish-brown silt 
loam, medium to strongly acid and low in organic 
matter. The next layer is mottled gray, yellow, and 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam that extends to a 
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depth of 15 inches. Below this is mottled gray and 
yellowish-brown heavy silty clay loam to silty clay that 
Is compact and relatively impervious to moisture and 
root movement. Boulders and round pebbles occur 
throughout these upper layers. At depths of 24 to 36 
inches the material grades to partly weathered shale and 
sandstone that contains considerable clayey and silty 
material between the rock fragments. This layer 
grades to the unaltered bedrock. 

This soil is strongly acid throughout. It is low in 
fertility. In woodland areas the uppermost 3 inches 
is dark grayish-brown silt loam. 

Use and management.—Although it is best suited to 
forestry or pasture, about half of this soil is cropped 
to corn, grain, and meadow. Crop yields are low, and 
pastures have low carrying capacity. Artificial drain- 
age of the more nearly level areas may be practical. 


Shoals Series 


Shoals silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sb) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 11C).—-This alluvial or bottom-land 
soil occurs in old bayous, meander channels, and de- 
pressed flats in the larger valleys. It is the imperfectly 
drained soil of the catena that includes the well drained 
Genesee soils, the moderately well drained Eel goils, 
and the very poorly drained Sloan soils. 

The surface soil is grayish-brown silt loam about 
10 inches deep. Beneath this is mottled gray, yellow, 
and brown silt loam to coarse silty clay loam that ex- 
tends to depths of 3 feet or more. Both layers are 
neutral and well supplied with organic matter. 

Nearly half of this soil in the Wabash Valley has a 
coarse silty clay loam surface soil and subsoil. Such 
areas are wetter than Shoals silt loam, because water 
moves through the soil more slowly. 

Use and management—Drainage is the principal 
management problem. It is difficult to get enough fall 
in tile lines or ditches to drain the soil. About one-third 
of the area is so hard to drain that it has been left in 
the native timber. The remainder is used for crops 
and pasture. 

Crop yields are low except where the soil has been 
properly drained. Corn and soybeans are the most 
suitable field crops. Sedges and weeds are common in 
wet pastures. Pasture grasses that can grow on wet 
land, such as reed canarygrass, should be introduced. 


Sidell Series 


These dark-brown soils developed under dense sod in 
the humid prairie regions. The parent material con- 
sists of 16 to 40 inches of windblown silt over medium- 
textured, moderately compact glacial till. Most of the 
clay, silt, sand, and rock fragments of the till were 
moved in from elsewhere, but some shale and limestone 
from the underlying bedrock is mixed in; consequently, 
ie to 25 percent of the material is free carbonate of 
lime. 

These soils lie on slightly elevated knolls and ridges 
on the till plain. Slopes in some areas are long and 
gentle, but in other areas the slopes are irregular and 
complex. The simple, or one-way, slopes are mainly 
along the shallow drainageways. 
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These soils are rich in organic matter and have good 
natural drainage. The catena also includes the moder- 
ately well drained Dana soil, the imperfectly drained 
Raub soil, and the very poorly drained Chalmers and 
Romney soils. The original prairie vegetation con- 
sisted of big bluestem, little bluestem, Indiangrass, 
and forbs. 

Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Sd) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6B).—This soil occurs on low knolls 
and ridges throughout the prairie upland. Except 
along drainageways, the slopes are irregular, and water 
may run in several directions. The slopes, though 
gentle, may be as much as 800 to 500 feet long. During 
heavy rains, after the surface soil is saturated, runoff 
water develops considerable speed and carrying power. 
This is a serious erosion hazard when clean-tilled crops 
are grown. This soil is freely permeable to moisture, 
and both internal and external drainage are well 
established. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown to very dark brown 
smooth silt loam; relatively high in organic matter; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; medium 
acid to slightly acid. 

10 to 14 inches, very dark grayish-brown smooth silt loam; 
relatively high in organic matter; moderate coarse 
granular structure; friable; slightly acid to strongly acid. 

14 to 25 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown silty 
elay loam; moderate fine to medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; medium acid to strongly acid. 

25 to 35 inches, yellowish-brown to dark-brown silty clay 
loam; contains some gritty material, especially in lower 
part of the horizon; moderate medium to coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; medium acid to strongly 
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85 to 55 inches, dark yellowish-brown clay loam; contains 
considerable grit and partly weathered rock fragments; 
moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
medium acid to strongly acid in upper part, lower 2 or 
3 jnehes slightly acid or neutral and slightly darker 
colored. 

55 inches +, brown or pale-brown loam to light clay loam 
glacial till; calcareous. 

The dark-colored surface soil ranges in_ thickness 
from 8 to about 15 inches (fig. 14). The silty mantle 
is from 18 to over 36 inches thick, and is normally 
thinnest on the westward slopes of knolls. In a few 
small areas the surface soil is a loam or fine sandy loam. 
Depth to calcareous till ranges from 42 to about 70 
inches. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is used for 
rotation crops, principally corn and small grains. Be- 
cause surface drainage is good on these low knolls, this 
soi] is used for farmstead sites and for permanent pas- 
ture. Yields of corn, soybeans, and wheat are generally 
good. Oat yields are low, and wheat does not do well 
north of the Wabash River. Red clover and lespedeza 
are grown for hay and pasture. Alfalfa is a well-suited 
crop, but it is not generally grown in short rotations. 

Erosion is a hazard on these long slopes. Where the 
slopes are simple, contour tillage, terraces, and_strip- 
cropping should be practiced to control erosion. Where 
the slopes are complex, these methods may not be feasi- 
ble. In such places the soil should be kept under a plant 
cover as much as possible. Suitable rotations and prac- 
tices that will increase the content of organic matter 
will help control erosion. Sod waterways should be 
established where shallow gullies have formed. 
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Figure 14,—Profile of Sidell silt loam. 
more than a foot deep; stones are exposed at depths of 2 feet or 
more; calcareous glacial till lies at a depth of 4 feet. 


Dark surface soil is 


Sidell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Sc) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6A) .—This soil is naturally well drained 
in spite of its nearly level relief. Surface drainage is 
slow, but internal drainage is well established, probably 
because of the beds of permeable sand or gravel at 
depths of 5 to 10 feet. This soil is associated with Dana, 
Raub, and Chalmers soils, and the mapping unit may 
include small areas of the associated soils. 

The profile is about the same as that of Sidell silt 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, but there is little hazard 
of erosion. Even where it has been intensively cropped, 
the surface soil is 12 to 15 inches or more deep. This 
soil holds a good suvply of moisture for crops. 

Use and management.—This level soil is suitable for 
more intensive use than the more strongly sloping 
Sidell soils. All of it can be used for rotation crops. 
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Yields are slightly higher than on Sidell silt loam, 2 
to 5 percent slopes, because no fertility is lost through 
erosion. Productivity is high, and improved manage- 
ment will further increase yields. Lime is needed for 
deep-rooted legumes. 

Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Se) 
(Management subgroup 6C).—This soil is like the un- 
eroded Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, except that 
from one-third to three-fourths of the surface soil has 
been removed by erosion. The remaining surface soil 
is 8 to 7 inches deep in most places. Some areas are 
so severely eroded that the subsoil is exposed. Erosion 
is more severe on the crests of slopes. On the gentler 
foot slopes deep layers of surface soil washed from 
higher areas have accumulated. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in crops, 
but some is used for permanent pasture and other pur- 
poses. Intensive cropping, mostly to row crops, removes 
organic matter faster than it can be restored. As the 
silty surface soil becomes thinner, more of the subsoil 
is plowed up and mixed into the surface layer. As more 
subsoil is mixed in, the plow layer becomes less perme- 
able and, consequently, more water and soil are lost 
through runoff. The loss of readily available nitrogen 
and phosphorus reduces crop yields. Sheet erosion in- 
creases, rill erosion along wheel tracks occurs, and 
shallow gullies develop. 

Terracing, stripcropping, and contour tillage should 
be used wherever possible. Grassed waterways should 
be established where gullies develop. Fewer row crops 
and more meadow crops should be grown in rotations. 
Lime, fertilizer, and all available organic matter and 
crop residues should be added to the soil. 

Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Sj) (Management subgroup 
6E).—This soil occurs in small, scattered, and irreg- 
ularly shaped areas on knolls and along drainageways. 
Most of it is on the crests of slopes. Runoff water flows 
rapidly and causes severe erosion of clean-cultivated 
soil. In most places, less than 3 inches of the original 
silt loam surface soil remains. 

The remaining surface soil has been mixed with 
subsoil during tillage. The present plow layer ranges 
in texture from fine silt loam to silty clay loam. Till- 
age is difficult. The surface soil is plastic and sticky 
when wet, and it breaks into hard clods when dry. In 
some places most of the fine clay has been removed and 
only the pebbles, sand, and coarse material have been 
left. In the most severely eroded spots the limy parent 
material is exposed. 

Use and management.—Despite active and destruc- 
tive erosion and declining yields, this soil is intensively 
used. Nearly all of it is in crops, and the rest is in 
pasture. Its uses are controlled by the use of surround- 
ing soils. Corn, soybeans, small grains, and hay are 
the usual crops. Yields are low because of the limited 
moisture supply, poor tilth, low organic-matter content, 
and low fertility. 

It is important to use all erosion control practices 
possible. The organic-matter content should be built 
up by growing green-manure crops, by plowing under 
residues from crops, and by adding manure. Crop 
rotation should include few or no row crops and as 
many soil-building crops as possible. 
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Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (Sf) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6B).—This soil has a thinner silt man- 
tle and a shallower profile than Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. As a rule it is less intensively cultivated. 
Much of it is in permanent pastures, and the dense 
plant cover has retarded erosion. 

Use and management.—This soil would erode if it 
were intensively cultivated. Use and management 
should be similar to that for Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Sg) 
(Management subgroup 6D).—This soil is like Sidell 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, except for steeper slopes 
and the effects of erosion. All but about 4 to 8 inches 
of the original surface layer has been washed away. 
The present plow layer is, in many small areas, a 
mixture of surface soil and subsoil. The present sur- 
face layer is a dark-brown or dark yellowish-brown 
silt loam to coarse silty clay loam, The surface soil 
and upper subsoil are relatively free of grit, but pebbles 
and small stones may be exposed in eroded spots. 

Fertility has been reduced by erosion. Organic mat- 
ter, nitrogen, and phosphorus have been lost. Some 
small areas are only slightly eroded, A few acres, 
which probably had more sand in the parent material, 
have a loam surface soil. 

Use and management.—About half of the cropped 
area is used for row crops, and about half for small 
grains and hay. This is a high proportion of row crops 
for a soil that is so strongly sloping and so likely to 
erode. The trend is to return the soil to permanent 
pasture or to reduce the number of row crops and grow 
more small! grains and hay. The management suggested 
for Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, would 
also be good for this soil. 

Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Sk) (Management subgroup 
6E).—This soil occurs along drainageways. In most 
places less than 4 inches of the original surface soil of 
very dark brown silt loam remains. Subsoil has been 
mixed with the original surface layer in tillage; conse- 
quently the plow layer is now lighter colored and finer 
textured than the original surface soil and has poorer 
tilth. The texture ranges from fine silt loam to silty 
clay loam, depending on how much subsoil has been 
mixed in. Where all of the surface soil and some of 
the subsoil are gone, pebbles and small stones are 
common. Many areas have a few shallow gullies, 

Use and management.—More than 90 percent of this 
soil is cropped. Corn, soybeans, and small grains are 
the principal crops. Hay is also grown. Some severely 
eroded areas are used for permanent pasture, but the 
carrying capacity is low. 

This soil is rather low in fertility because it has lost 
:o much surface soil. Most of the readily available 
nitrogen and phosphorus are gone. Crop yields are low. 
Drought damages crops more on this soil than on the 
uneroded soils. 

Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Sh) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 6F).—This soil occurs on the more 
strongly sloping areas along drainageways. The profile 
is like that of Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
many characteristics, but the surface soil is lighter 
brown and probably contains less organic matter. This 


soil contains more sand and glacial rock material than 
Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. The limy parent 
material is nearer the surface. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cultivated at some time and has been somewhat eroded. 
It has not been cropped for a long time and has been 
protected by a thick plant cover. Although no erosion 
has taken place recently, it would be a serious hazard 
if this soil were used intensively. It would be suited 
only to long rotations of wheat and hay, or to perma- 
nent pasture, 

Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Si) 
(Management subgroup 6F).—-Moderate erosion has 
occurred on this soil. The surface layer ranges from 
3 to 8 inches in thickness. Some small severely eroded 
areas where the subsoil has been plowed up show as 
yellowish-brown spots in the dark-brown fields. 

Use and management.—This soil should be used for 
wheat, hay, or permanent pasture. 

Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (SI) (Management subgroup 
6G). soils have lost most of the surface soil and 
some subsoil through erosion. In most places, less than 
3 inches of the original silt loam surface soil is left, and 
some of the yellowish-brown silty clay loam of the sub- 
soil has been mixed into the plow layer. In a few places 
even the subsoil is gone and the calcareous till beneath 
is exposed. Fragments of rock are common in the more 
severely eroded areas. 

Use and management.—This soil occurs in small 
areas within cultivated fields. Since its use is controlled 
chiefly by the use of surrounding soils, it is intensively 
cultivated. Corn and small grains are the principal 
crops. 

No measures have been taken to control erosion. 
Crop yields are low and declining. Permanent pasture 
or long rotations of wheat and hay would be better uses 
for this soil. Improved management practices suggested 
for other soils of this series would apply to this soil. 


Sleeth Series 


Sleeth silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sm) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 4B).—This soil occurs on the higher 
alluvial terraces and outwash plains. It developed in 
silty and sandy deposits that are 42 to 72 inches deep 
over calcareous sand and gravel. It is more acid and 
more deeply leached than the Homer soil. The Sleeth 
soil occurs in level to slightly depressed positions be- 
tween the Ockley and Westland soils. It is the imper- 
fectly drained member of the catena that includes these 
soils and the Abington soil. 

Surface drainage is slow. Most of the areas have 
now been artificially drained for crops, but the natural 
water table was near the surface much of the time. A 
heavy forest of water-tolerant trees, chiefly beech, 
maple, sycamore, ash, elm, and swamp white oak, 
originally covered the soil. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown to light grayish-brown smooth 
silt loam; organie-matter content relatively low; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; medium acid to 
slightly acid. 
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8 to 11 inches, gray to light grayish-brown silt loam; weak 
platy to moderate coarse granular structure; friable; 
medium acid. 

11 to 17 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown light 
silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly firm; medium acid to strongly acid. 

17 to 30 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and brown- 
ish-yellow silty clay loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, plastic when wet, har 
when dry; medium acid to strongly acid. 

80 to 60 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and gray sandy 
elay loam, clay loam, or heavy loam; sand and grave 
content usually increase with depth; weak coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; medium acid in upper 
part, grading to slightly acid or neutral in lower 2 
or 8 inches; the lower few inches is often darker colore 
than the rest of the layer. 

60 inches +, pale-brown or light brownish-gray stratifie 
gravel and sand; calcareous. 

Depth to mottling varies from 7 to about 16 inches. 
The stratified gravel and sand is underlain by loam til 
at depths of 7 to 10 feet in some areas. In some other 
areas, where till occurs at relatively shallow depths, 
the stratified gravel and sand is noncalcareous. Included 
with this separation are several areas on high bottoms 
that are closely associated with the alluvial soils. In 
these places the soil is only slightly acid, and the subsoil 
is not so fine textured nor so well developed. These 
areas are infrequently flooded. Some areas have loam 
surface soils. 

Use and management.—Crops and yields are similar 
to those on Homer silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Corn, 
soybeans, wheat, and hay are the usual crops. 

_ If adequately drained, limed, and fertilized, this soil 
is well suited to soybeans, small grains, and mixed 
legumes for hay. 

The soil can be drained by lowering the water table 
by means of open ditches. Tile drainage is satisfactory 
if the tiles are laid where the soil is moderately clayey. 
If the soil is sandy, the tiles fill with sand or get out 
of line. 


Sloan Series 


These soils occupy swales and depressions in stream 
bottoms. They are occasionally flooded, and some allu- 
vial material is deposited. These lighter colored alluvial 
deposits have been mixed by tillage with the dark- 
colored soils. The resulting surface soil is slightly 
lighter colored and lower in organic matter, but it is 
more friable and has better tilth than the original soil. 

Natural drainage, both surface and internal, is very 
poor. The soil may receive overflow water from the 
major streams or from small tributary streams. Some 
areas in the back bottoms next to the terraces are kept 
wet by seepage water from the gravel plains above. 
The native vegetation on these soils was swamp timber, 
such as sycamore, cottonwood, and willow trees. 

Sloan silty clay leam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (So) (Man- 
agement subgroup 9C).—This soil occurs in the deeper 
depressions where water is often ponded. The alluvial 
sediments from which the soil formed were medium 
to fine in texture. 

Profile in a drained and cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, dark brown te very dark gray silty clay loam; 
organic-matter content varies but is usually relatively 
high; thin lenses of brown heavy silt loam may occur 


throughout this layer; weak medium granular structure; 
friable to firm; neutral. 
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9 to 20 inches, very dark brown to black silty clay loam; 
weak coarse granular to weak medium blocky structure; 
firm; neutral. 

20 to 45 inches, gray, grading to mottled gray and yellowish 
brown, silty clay loam or clay loam; texture and color 
vary; content of sand and gravel varies but usually 
increases with depth; neutral. 

45 inches +, mottled gray and brownish-yellow stratified silt, 
clay, sand, and gravel; neutral to calcareous. 

In the lower lying areas of this soil, there is more 
organic matter and the dark-colored layers are deeper. 
The subsoil is light gray in many places. Several areas 
are underlain by shale at 3 to 5 feet. 

Use and management.—This soil is high in natural 
fertility. Nearly all of it has been cleared, drained, and 
cultivated. Corn, soybeans, hay, and pasture are the 
principal crops. Corn is grown several years in succes- 
sion. Small grains are not well suited because of the 
flood hazard. 

Drainage is the chief problem. Some areas are so low 
that it is difficult to find outlets for ditches or tile lines. 
Sweetclover is a more suitable legume than red clover 
or alfalfa because of the poor drainage. Potassium 
deficiency may limit corn yields on the wetter areas, 
especially where the soil is somewhat mucky or high 
in organic matter. 

Weed control is a problem if corn is grown continu- 
ously, An occasional crop of soybeans, a small grain, or 
grass will help control weeds. 

Sloan silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sn) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 9C) .—This soil normally receives larger 
deposits of alluvium than Sloan silty clay loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. It is more frequently flooded, mostly by 
overflow from small tributary streams, but has better 
surface drainage. 

The surface soil is mostly silty, but some spots are 
sandy or loamy. It is slightly lighter colored and is 
lower in organic matter than the surface layer of Sloan 
silty clay loam. 

The subsoil varies. Generally it is stratified silt, loam, 
silt loam, and coarse clay loam and contains thin layers 
of sandy and gravelly material. 

Use and management.—-The management problems 
are about the same as those of Sloan silty clay loam, 
0 to 83 percent slopes. Corn is the principal crop. Soy- 
beans, oats, hay, and permanent pasture are also impor- 
tant. Yields are about the same as are obtained on 
Sloan silty clay loam. 


Tippecanoe Series 


Tippecance silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ta) (Man- 
agement subgroup 7A) .—This dark-colored moderately 
well drained soil occurs on nearly level plains or ter- 
races that border the marshes but are slightly elevated 
above them. The underlying material is stratified 
gravel and sand, which contains 15 to 25 percent free 
‘carbonate of lime. 

This soil developed under a cover of bluestem prairie 
grasses. The organic-matter content is high. Mottling 
below 18 to 30 inches shows that internal drainage is 
moderately slow. The high water table is the result of 
the relatively low position and the lack of drainage 
outlets. This soil is the moderately well drained mem- 
ber of the catena that includes the well drained Wea 
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soils, the imperfectly drained Crane soil, and the very 
poorly drained Westland and Abington soils. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, very dark brown smooth silt loam; relatively 
high in organic matter; moderate medium granular struc- 
ture; friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 

9 to 16 inches, dark grayish-brown to very dark gray silt 
loam; moderate coarse granular structure; friable; me- 
dium acid. 

16 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown silty 
clay loam; moderate fine to medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; medium acid. 

24 to 42 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown gritty 
silty clay loam; moderate medium to coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; medium acid. 

42 to 60 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
containing a small amount of fine gravel; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; lower few inches is 
darker colored and more plastic when wet; medium acid 
in upper part, grading to slightly acid or neutral in 
lower few inches. 

60 inches +, pale-brown to light brownish-gray stratified 
gravel and sand; calcareous. 

The thickness of the upper two horizons ranges from 
12 to about 17 inches. Depth to mottling ranges from 
15 to about 30 inches. Calcareous gravel and sand begin 
at depths between 44 and 70 inches. Several areas in 
the western part of the county, including those in the 
valley of Shawnee Creek, are underlain by stratified 
sand and silt instead of gravel and sand. 

Use and management.—This soil is level and fertile. 
It is almost entirely cultivated. Corn is the most impor- 
tant crop; it is often grown 2 years in succession. 
Yields are similar to those on Wea silt loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes. Beans and wheat are common crops, 
and hay is also grown on this soil. 

. Drainage should be improved by draining the adjoin- 
ing marshy soils. Lime is needed if legumes are grown. 


Toronto Series 


Toronto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Tb) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 4A).—This soil developed in shallow 
deposits of smooth, silty, wind-transported material 
overlying glacial deposits of loam till that is calcareous 
at depths of 4 to 6 feet. It is associated with the well- 
drained Mellott soils on nearly level areas of the inter- 
stream divides, around the heads of drainageways. It 
also occurs next to prairies, in association with the very 
poorly drained Chalmers soils of the depressions and 
swales. In many places it adjoins and grades into 
areas of the light-colored Fincastle soil. 

This is an imperfectly drained, dark-colored soil. 
Both surface drainage and internal drainage are slow. 
The original forest was thin and parklike; it was tran- 
sitional between the dense forests and the prairie. The 
oaks and hickories in the native vegetation apparently 
had established themselves among the prairie vegeta- 
tion several hundred years before this soil was cleared 
for cultivation. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown smooth silt loam; 
relatively high organic-matter content; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; somewhat lighter colored 
when dry; medium acid to slightly acid. 

8 to 12 inches, grayish-brown smooth silt loam; moderate 
thin platy to coarse granular structure; friable; medium 
acid. 
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12 to 18 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and brown- 
ish-yellow, light silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular 
blocky structure; firm; medium acid. 

18 to 35 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
or silty clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, plastic when wet, hard when 
dry; medium acid. 

35 to 47 inches, mottled gray and brownish-yellow clay loam; 
contains considerable sand and partly weathered rock 
fragments; moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm; lower few inches is darker colored and more plastic 
than upper part of horizon; medium acid in upper part, 
grading to slightly acid in lower part. 

47 inches +, pale-brown, mottled with gray, loam to coarse 
clay loam glacial till. 

The thickness of the windblown silt (loess) ranges 
from about 15 inches to as much as 40 inches, and prob- 
ably averages 24 inches. Depth to calcareous till ranges 
from 42 to 70 inches. Thickness of the dark-colored 
surface soil varies from 7 to about 11 inches. Where 
this soil grades to Fincastle soil the surface soil is thin- 
ner and lighter colored than is typical, and where it 
grades to Raub soils the surface soil is thicker and 
darker colored and the lighter colored subsurface layer 
is correspondingly thinner. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cropland. 
Corn, soybeans, small grains, and hay are the principal 
crops. Corn is often grown 2 years in succession. 
Wheat is often seeded without a companion crop of 
grass and legumes. Yields have declined because of 
continued intensive cultivation. _ 

The woodland areas of this soil should be cleared, 
drained, and cultivated. Some areas of cropland would 
be benefited by additional tile drainage. Practices that 
will increase the organic-matter content of the soil will 
help to increase yields. All crop residues should be 
returned to the soil, and cover crops, green-manure 
crops, and legumes should be included in the rotation. 
Lime will be needed if legumes are grown. 


Warsaw Series 


Most soils of the Warsaw series occur on the alluvial 
terraces. The underlying material is water-assorted 
gravel and sand, which may contain a few boulders. 
Although surface drainage is slow on the level areas, 
internal drainage is relatively rapid through the gray- 
elly substratum. These soils grade into the light-colored 
Fox soils next to the terrace breaks or escarpments. 

The kame phases of this series are widely scattered 
on knolls and winding ridges on the glacial till plain. 
Slopes are steep, and direction of slope varies within 
small areas. Both surface drainage and internal drain- 
age are good to somewhat excessive. Relatively smooth 
and noneroded areas occur on ridgetops. The hillsides 
erode rapidly under cultivation. These kame phases are 
likely to be associated with Octagon and Mellott soils. 

The Warsaw soils are dark colored and high in or- 
ganic matter. They developed under grass. Some areas 
on the border of the prairie supported bur oaks and 
hickories. 

Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 nercent slopes (Wa) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 7B).—This phase occurs on the broad, 
nearly level terraces. 

Profile in a pastured area: 


0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown loam; organie-matter 
content relatively hich; weak medium granular structure; 
friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 
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7 to 14 inches, very dark brown loam; relatively high in 
organic matter; moderate coarse granular structure; 
friable; medium acid. 

14 to 22 inches, dark-brown gravelly clay loam to clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, slightly plastic when wet, hard when dry; medium 
acid, 

22 to 38 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown gravelly 
clay loam, clay loam, or heavy gravelly loam; moderately 
coarse to very coarse subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, plastic when wet, hard when dry; medium 
acid. 

88 to 42 inches, very dark grayish-brown to dark-brown 
gravelly clay loam; darker colored than above horizon; 
organic coatings on some structure faces; weak coarse 
blocky structure; firm when moist, plastic and sticky when 
wet; slightly acid to neutral. 

42 inches +, pale-brown stratified gravel and sand; cal- 
careous. 


The combined thickness of the uppermost two layers 
varies from 9 to about 16 inches. Where this soil grades 
to Fox soils the surface color is lighter than normal. 
Depth to calcareous gravel and sand ranges from 24 
to about 44 inches. The quantity of gravel in the sub- 
soil varies, but there is usually more in the lower 
subsoil than in the upper subsoil. 

Use and management.—Near cities, these soils pro- 
vide good sites for airports, urban construction, or 
industrial development. The limited supply of moisture 
is the Ronee problem in agricultural use. Much of 
this soil is used for permanent pasture. 

Corn, beans, wheat, and hay are common crops on 
these areas. Soybeans, fall-seeded small grains, and 
deep-rooted legumes like alfalfa and sweetclover can 
use the available moisture more effectively than corn, 
oats, or other spring-seeded crops. 

Management practices that will build up the organic- 
matter content are important on this soil. Proper lim- 
ing and fertilization will build up the fertility. Some 
areas can be irrigated. 

Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Wb) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 7C).—This soil usually occurs on single 
slopes toward drainageways. Except for slope, this 
soil is like Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Some 
small areas are slightly eroded, but erosion has not 
become a serious problem. Varying amounts of gravel 
occur on and near the surface in eroded areas. 

Use and management.—Nearly one-fourth of this 
soil is used for corn. Half of the acreage is used for 
other cultivated crops. Control of erosion and improve- 
ment of the moisture-supplying capacity are the princi- 
pal management practices. Tillage should be on the 
contour. 

Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Wc) 
(Management subgroup 7D).—Most areas of this soil 
are long narrow strips within fields of other soils. The 
profile is like that of Warsaw loam, 38 to 8 percent 
slopes, except that the dark-brown loam surface soil is 
only 3 to 8 inches deep over the brown gravelly clay 
loam subsoil. On the more strongly sloping areas, some 
spots have lost all of the surface soil. 

Use and management.—Almost three-fourths of this 
soil is cultivated. Corn and wheat are the most impor- 
tant crops. Oats and soybeans are also common. Crop 
yields are lower, especially on the more eroded spots, 
than on uneroded Warsaw loam. Alfalfa is grown as 
a hay crop. 


Row crops should not be grown on this soil 2 years 
in succession. Management requirements are about the 
same as for the other phases of Warsaw loam. 

Warsaw loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (Wf) 
(Management subgroup 7E).—This soil occurs on long 
narrow slopes, most of which are 12 percent or less, along 
drainageways. In many places it borders and grades 
into areas of Fox soils. It is like Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, except that the slopes are stronger, and 
the profile is shallower. From one-third to three- 
fourths or more of the original surface soil has been 
removed by erosion. A few gullies have formed. The 
present surface layer varies from dark-brown heavy 
loam to brown clay loam, depending on how much of 
the original surface soil remains. The texture is pre- 
dominantly clay loam. The moisture-supplying capacity 
of the soil is impaired because the more absorptive sur- 
face soil has been lost and because runoff is rapid. 

Use and management.—About half of this soil is 
cultivated, and the rest is used for pasture. Crop yields 
are very low. Wheat, alfalfa, and sweetclover are the 
principal crops. Sweetclover is well suited to this soil 
because its roots quickly penetrate the shallow, some- 
what acid soil and reach the highly calcareous gravelly 
substratum. 

Control of erosion is the principal management prob- 
lem. Permanent pastures should be seeded to drought- 
resistant grasses. 

Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wj) (Man- 
agement subgroup 7B).—This soil is similar to Warsaw 
loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, except that the surface soil 
is silt loam and the upper subsoil is silty clay loam in 
places. It holds more moisture than Warsaw loam and 
therefore is higher in productivity. 

Use and management-A considerable part of this 
soil has been used for urban development around West 
Lafayette. About half of this soil is cultivated. Corn, 
soybeans, wheat, and hay are the most common crops. 
Conservation of moisture is the principal management 
problem. Drought-resistant varieties of grain and hay 
should be used. 

Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Wk) (Man- 
agement subgroup 7C).-—This soil is like Warsaw silt 
loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, except that it is steeper and 
somewhat shallower. It slopes gently and fairly uni- 
formly toward the first bottoms or overflow areas. 

Use and management.—More than half of this soil 
is cultivated. Some erosion has taken place, but it is 
easy to prevent further erosion by contour tillage. 

Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame phase (Wd) 
(Management subgroup 7C).—This soil occurs on low 
knolls and on the tops and lower slopes of higher knolls 
and ridges. It is commonly associated with the Sidell 
soils of the Wisconsin till plain; in these areas, it has a 
thin mantle of silt that varies in thickness with the 
slope, the rate of runoff, and the degree of erodibility. 
Small areas occur in association with Parr soils. 

This soil is located on glacial kames and moraines 
instead of on alluvial terraces. Otherwise it is similar 
to Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Some areas have 
a surface layer of silt loam. The depth to calcareous 
gravel and sand varies more in this phase than in the 
other phases of Warsaw loam. Around the bases of the 
knolls and ridges the material is less well assorted and 
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may grade to loam glacial till like that beneath the 
associated Sidell and Parr soils, instead of to gravel 
and sand. 

Use and management—Most of this soil is used for 
cultivated crops; the rest is permanent pasture. Corn, 
wheat, and hay are the most common crops. Corn yields 
are limited by the moisture supply. Fall-seeded small 
grains and deep-rooted legumes make better use of the 
available moisture. 

Contour tillage should be used wherever possible to 
conserve moisture and retard erosion. The moisture 
supply can be improved by building up the content of 
organic matter and by proper tillage. Pastures should 
be renovated and replanted to drought-resistant species 
such as birdsfoot trefoil and bromegrass. 

Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase (We) (Management subgroup 7D).—This soil 
occurs around the sides of low gravelly knolls and 
ridges. It is like Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
kame phase, but it has lost one-third to three-fourths of 
its original surface soil by erosion. Under cultivation 
the dark-brown surface soil is typically 3 to 7 inches 
thick, but in spots the yellowish-brown clay loam sub- 
soil is exposed. Generally a little gravel is mixed into 
the clay loam, especially where the soil is more severely 
eroded. 

Surface runoff from this soil is rapid. Conservation 
of soil and water is difficult because the soil occurs in 
small areas and on irregular slopes. If the soil is 
worked when wet it clods and forms a poor seedbed ; 
this results in a thin stand and a low yield. This soil 
holds less moisture and is less productive than the 
uneroded soil. 

Use and management.—-About three-quarters of this 
soil is cultivated, and the rest is used for pasture. Corn, 
soybeans, wheat, and sweetclover are the principal 
crops. Fall-seeded small grains and deep-rooted leg- 
umes like alfalfa and sweetclover can use the limited 
moisture supply more effectively than corn, oats, or 
soybeans. There is enough moisture for wheat and rye, 
but they do not yield well because of the low fertility 
and poor tilth of the more severely eroded areas. 

All conservation practices that will improve fertility, 
conserve moisture, increase organic-matter content, 
and retard erosion are urgently needed on this soil. 

Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase 
(Wg) (Management subgroup 7E).—This soil occurs on 
the sides of the gravelly kames and moraines on the 
till plain. It is like Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
kame phase, except that it is steeper and shallower and 
contains more gravel throughout its profile. 

Use and management.—This soil has not been seri- 
ously eroded because it is used chiefly for hay and pas- 
ture. Under cultivation, erosion would be severe and 
crop yields would be low. This soil should have a 
continuous protective cover of the crops that can most. 
effectively use the limited supply of moisture. 

Slopes are so irregular that contour tillage is diffi- 
cult. If it is necessary to crop this soil, a rotation of 
wheat and 3 years of alfalfa-bromegrass meadow is 
suitable. Phosphorus and nitrogen should be applied 
to the wheat crop. Alfalfa will need to be fertilized 
with potassium. 
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Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase (Wh) (Management subgroup 7E).—This soil is 
similar to Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame 
phase, except that it has lost one-third to three-fourths 
of its original surface soil by erosion. Only 3 to 7 inches 
of the original dark-brown loam surface soil remains. 
In the most severely eroded spots, some of the subsoil 
has been mixed with the remaining surface soil. The 
resulting plow layer is lighter colored and more clayey 
and somewhat gravelly in texture; it is less fertile and 
lower in moisture-supplying capacity. 

Use and management.—Crop yields are lower than 
on the uneroded phase that has slopes of 8 to 12 per- 
cent. Permanent pasture is a good use for these areas. 
A long-time meadow that includes deep-rooted crops 
like alfalfa is also suited to this soil. 

Warsaw loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase (Wi) (Management subgroup 2E).—This soil 
occurs on the steeper slopes of the higher gravelly 
knolls and ridges. The profile is like that of Warsaw 
loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, kame phase, except that the 
horizons are thinner, and varying amounts of soil have 
been removed from the upper layers by erosion. The 
present surface soil ranges from 3 to 7 inches in thick- 
ness. On many of the more severely eroded spots the 
yellowish-brown gravelly clay loam of the former sub- 
soil is exposed, and the reaction is neutral. 

The vegetation on this soil was originally prairie 
grass, but an oak-hickory forest developed on many of 
the knolls. All of this forest has since been cleared. 
This allows rapid runoff and severe erosion when the 
soil is cultivated. 

Use and management.—This soil is used both for 

ermanent pasture and for cropland, but it is not as 
intensively cultivated as the less sloping Warsaw soils. 
Small grains and hay are grown more extensively than 
clean-tilled crops. Crop yields are lower and the erosion 
hazard is greater than on other Warsaw soils. This soil 
is best suited to mixtures of drought-resistant grasses 
and legumes in long-time meadows or permanent pas- 
tures. Alfalfa, bromegrass, bluegrass, and birdsfoot 
trefoil are suitable. 

Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase (WI) (Management subgroup 7D).—-This soil de- 
veloped in a mantle of silt overlying sand and gravel. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 8 inches, dark-brown silt loam to dark yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam; weak coarse granular to weak fine sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable to firm; slightly acid 
to medium acid, 

8 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; medium acid. 

16 to 40 inches, dark yellowish-brown gravelly clay loam to 
clay loam; gravel content usually increases with depth; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; medium 
acid in upper part, grading to slightly acid or neutral in 
the lower part. 

40 inches +, pale-brown stratified gravel and sand; cal- 
careous,. 


The silt ranges from a few inches to as much as 24 
inches in thickness. Depth to calcareous gravel and 
sand ranges from 30 to about 44 inches. 

Use and management.—Intensive cultivation without 
conservation measures has caused severe erosion on 
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nearly all areas of this soil. This phase erodes more 
easily than Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame 
phase. 

This soil is not extensive. Its use is likely to be con- 
trolled by the use of more productive soils with which 
it is associated. Most of it is cultivated, and the rest 
is in pasture. Corn and soybeans are the principal 
crops. Yields are low. Drought-resistant grasses and 
legumes in long-time meadows and permanent pastures 
are best suited to this soil. 

Warsaw silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase (Wm) (Management subgroup 7E).—This soil is 
like Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
kame phase, except that it is steeper and is shallower 
over loose gravel and sand. 

Use and management.—About two-thirds of this soil 
is cultivated, and the rest is used for permanent pas- 
ture. Corn, wheat, and hay are the chief crops. A 
rotation that includes only wheat and hay would be 
better for controlling erosion. 


Washtenaw Series 


Washtenaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wn) 
(Management subgroup 9A).—-This soil occupies shal- 
low to deep kettle holes and depressions that are widely 
scattered on the uplands. It developed from light-col- 
ored mineral soil material eroded from the surrounding 
terrace soils and upland soils and deposited over dark- 
colored soils such as those in the Brookston, Kokomo, 
and Westland series. 

Natural drainage ranges from fair to poor. Water is 
likely to stand on the surface for several hours to 
several days after heavy rains. The native vegetation 
was forest of water-tolerant trees. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown or brown silt loam; organic- 
matter content varies but is usually moderate to low; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; slightly acid 
to neutral. 

8 to 20 inches, grayish-brown to dark yellowish-brown silt 
loam to heavy silt loam; weak platy to very weak coarse 
granular structure; friable to firm; slightly acid to 
neutral, 

20 to 33 inches, very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam or 
clay loam; organic-matter content high; weak coarse 
blocky structure; firm; neutral to slightly acid. 

38 to 50 inches +, mottled gray and yellowish-brown heavy 
silty clay loam to heavy clay loam; weak very coarse 
blocky structure; very firm; neutral; grades to calcarsous 
till. 

The thickness of the two upper layers ranges from 10 
to about 40 inches. The surface soil is loam in some 
areas, Areas associated with Ockley soils are slightly 
better drained than the others because they are under- 
lain by gravel and sand. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and is now cultivated. Artificial drainage is 
necessary to make this soil suitable for crops. Some of 
the kettle holes cannot be drained. 

If drainage is fair, the use of the soil is determined 
by the use of the associated soils. Crop yields are sim- 
ilar to those on Brookston soils. Corn is the principal 
crop on the less well drained areas. Soybeans, oats, 
hay, and pasture are also important. Fall-seeded small 
grains and legumes like red clover and alfalfa may be 
injured by standing water or may be winterkilled. 
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This soil should be drained wherever drainage is 
economically practical. Excess water and soil material 
can be kept off these areas if an adequate plant cover 
is maintained on the surrounding slopes. 


Wea Series 


These dark-colored soils occur in broad glacial chan- 
nels and outwash plains. They developed from silty 
material that is up to 20 inches thick over water- 
deposited loamy material and is underlain by stratified 
gravel and sand at depths of 42 to 70 inches. 

These soils occur in large areas and are practically 
unmixed with other soils. The original vegetation was 
grass. Surface drainage is slow in most places. Inter- 
nal drainage varies from moderate to moderately rapid, 
depending on the depth to and the thickness of the 
underlying gravel and sand. 

Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wo) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 7A).—This is the most extensive phase 
of Wea silt loam, It occupies broad, nearly level areas. 

Profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark brown silt loam; organic-matter 


content high; moderate fine to medium granular struc- 
ture; friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 


8 to 16 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; organic- 
matter content slightly lower than in above horizon; mod- 
erate coarse granular structure; friable; medium acid. 

16 to 21 inches, dark-brown silty clay loam; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; firm; medium acid to 
strongly acid. 

21 to 29 inches, dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam; con- 
tains more sand than above layers; moderate medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; medium acid to strongly 
acid. 


29 to 57 inches, dark-brown sandy clay loam, heavy loam, or 
gravelly clay loam; weak coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; content of gravel usually increases with depth; 
lower few inches darker colored than upper part of. hori- 
zon; medium acid to strongly acid in upper part, gradually 
changing to slightly acid or neutral in lower few inches. 


57 inches +, grayish-brown or pale-brown loose stratified 
gravel and sand; calcareous. 

Where this soil grades into Longlois or Ockley soils, 
the surface soil and upper subsoil are lighter colored 
and somewhat lower in organic matter. Some areas 
contain more sand and therefore have a loam surface 
texture. The depth to loose gravel and sand ranges 
from 42 to about 70 inches. 

Use and management.—aAll of this soil can be culti- 
vated, and most of it is. Relief is level, organic-matter 
content is high, and fertility is above average. All of 
the crops common to the county, except oats, are well 
suited to this soil. Corn, soybeans, oats, wheat, and 
mixed hay are the principal crops grown. 

Conservation of moisture is the main management 
requirement. Drought-resistant crops should be favored. 
Oats do not use the available moisture as efficiently as 
fall-seeded wheat. 

Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Wp) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 7C).—Several small areas of this soil 
border kettle holes and shallow glacial drainageways. 
Slopes are short and irregular, and areas are small. 
The profile is similar to that of Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, but this soil is a little steeper and shal- 
lower. Some of the surface soil has been removed by 
erosion, and the subsoil is exposed in a few areas. 
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Use and management.—This soil is generally asso- 
ciated with Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, and its 
use is controlled by the use made of that soil. However, 
it is less intensively cropped. Yields are lower than 
normal in eroded areas. 

Contour tillage should be used on this soil wherever 
it is practical. Fewer row crops and more meadow 
crops are best in the rotation. 

Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (Wq) 
(Management subgroup 7D) .—This soil occurs in small 
areas around kettle holes and shallow glacial drainage- 
ways. Intensive cropping has resulted in loss of the 
upper part of the surface soil, The remaining surface 
soil is generally from 3 to 8 inches thick, but in several 
small spots it is gone and the subsoil is exposed. Other- 
wise, this soil is like Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is cultivated 
—nearly half of it to row crops. It is not suited to such 
intensive use, but because it occurs in small areas, it is 
likely to be used according to the suitability of the soils 
around it. All practices suggested for the improvement 
and conservation of other Wea soils are applicable. 


Westland Series 


These soils are associated with soils of the Fox, Ock- 
ley, and Wea catenas. They lie in elongated swales and 
depressions. In most places the underlying material 
consists of assorted and stratified gravel and sand. In 
several small basins and old glacial channels the under- 
lying material is mostly sand. 

Natural drainage is very poor, All areas have to be 
artificially drained before they can be cultivated. Most 
of the soils were developed under a swamp forest of 
soft maple, elm, ash, and birch trees. In prairie areas, 
these soils supported sloughgrass, rushes, and reeds. 

Westland silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wt) 
(Management subgroup 9B).—Most areas of this soil 
oceur on high outwash plains. A few small areas are 
associated with Fox soils on low terraces in the valleys 
of the larger streams. 

Profile in a drained and cultivated area: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; firm; slightly acid 
to neutral. 

8 to 16 inches, very dark grayish-brown to black silty clay 
loam weakly mottled with yellowish brown in lower part 
of horizon; weak coarse granular to weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; firm; slightly acid to neutral. 

16 to 24 inches, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and yellow- 
ish-brown heavy silty clay loam or heavy clay loam; 
moderate coarse blocky structure; very firm; slightly 
acid to neutral. 

24 to 45 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam, 
silty clay loam, or gravelly clay loam; gravel content 
usually increases with depth; weak coarse blocky struc- 
ture; very firm; neutral. 

45 inches +-, pale-brown or gray, mottled with brownish- 
yellow, stratified loose sand and gravel; calcareous. 

The surface and subsurface layers are darker colored, 
thicker, and higher in organic matter where this soil is 
associated with Wea soils than where it is associated 
with Ockley and Fox soils. The depth to gravel and 
sand ranges from 40 to 60 inches or more; it is greatest 
where the soil is associated with Wea soils. Some areas 
are underlain by calcareous sand, silt, and clay. In other 
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areas the gravel and sand are underlain by loam till at 
depths of 5 to 10 feet. 

Use and management.—This soil has an abundant 
moisture supply and is high in natural fertility. If it 
is properly drained, it returns high yields of all crops. 

Corn, soybeans, small grain, and hay are the princi- 
pal crops. Corn is often grown 2 or more years in 
succession. Too intensive use may reduce the organic- 
matter content of the soil and result in lower crop 
yields. 

Poor drainage is the chief limitation on production 
of crops. Wheat, red clover, and alfalfa are occasionally 
damaged by standing water. Wet areas may be defi- 
cient in potassium. 

Westland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ws) (Man- 
agement subgroup 9B).—This soil is like Westland 
silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, except that the 
surface soil contains less clay. In many places the silt 
in the surface soil was washed onto this soil from 
higher terraces or uplands. In such areas the soil may 
be somewhat less fertile, lower in organic matter, and 
slightly to moderately acid in reaction. 

Use and management.—Natural drainage is poor, 
but crops are less likely to be injured by standing water 
than crops on Westland silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. Yields are about the same. 

Westland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wr) (Manage- 
ment subgroup 9B).—This soil occurs principally in 
narrow swales and depressions. It is associated with 
the Fox soils. It has more sand and gravel on the sur- 
face and throughout the soil than Westland silt loam, 
0 to 3 percent sloves, or Westland silty clay loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes. Calcareous gravel and sand normally 
occur within 8 to 4 feet, This soil is lighter colored and 
coat less organic matter than the other Westland 
soils. 

Use and management.—Unless adequately fertilized, 
this soil is less productive under intensive farming 
than other Westland soils. Most of the swales in which 
it occurs are narrow and difficult to drain. Water seeps 
into the soil from the adjoining high terraces and 
uplands. 

Because of its coarser texture, this soil is more likely 
to be deficient in potassium than the more clayey West- 
land soils. The soil is well suited to corn, but a legume 
should be included in the rotation every few years. 


Wingate Series 


Wingate silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wu) (Man- 
agement subgroup 1A).—This is a moderately well 
drained soil of the prairie borders. It developed in a 
mantle of silt, 18 to 40 inches deep, overlying glacial 
till of loam to light clay loam texture. The till becomes 
calcareous at depths of 42 to 72 inches. 

This soil occurs on nearly level to very gentle slopes, 
between the imperfectly drained Toronto and the well- 
drained Mellott soils. These areas lie near, and slope 
toward, shallow streams and drainageways. Surface 
drainage is adequate, but internal drainage is moder- 
ately slow because the compact glacial till impedes the 
movement of water. Most of the original vegetation of 
seattered oaks and hickories has now been cleared. 
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Profile in a cultivated area: 


0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown smooth silt loam; 
organic-matter content high; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; medium acid to slightly acid. 

7 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown to grayish-brown silt 
loam; weak thin platy or coarse granular structure; fri- 
able; medium acid. 

12 to 18 inches, dark-brown smooth heavy silt loam to light 
silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky strue- 
ture; slightly firm; medium acid. 

18 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to dark-brown smooth silty 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular structure; firm; 
medium acid to strongly acid. 

24 to 54 inches, mottled gray and yellowish-brown clay loam 
or silty clay loam; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; very firm; medium acid to strongly acid in 
upper part, grading to slightly acid or neutral in lower 
part; lower few inches is darker colored than rest of layer. 

54 inches +, pale-brown or brown, mottled with gray, loam 
to light clay loam glacial till; caleareous. 

Where Wingate soils grade toward the soils of the 
Russell catena, the surface layer is lighter colored and 
thinner than typical, and the organic-matter content is 
lower. Where they grade to the soils of the Sidell catena, 
the surface layer is darker colored, thicker, and higher 
in organic matter. Depth to mottling ranges from 16 to 
about 30 inches. Depth to calcareous till varies from 
42 to about 72 inches. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is planted 
to corn, soybeans, small grain, and hay. Corn and wheat 
are often grown more than 1 year in succession. 

The topography is level, the supply of organic matter 
is moderate, and fertility is above average. Although 
fertility is declining in areas that are intensively culti- 
vated, the average crop yields are slightly higher than 
on the associated Toronto silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes, because this soil is better drained. The practices 
that would improve the Toronto soil would also improve 
this soil. 


Management of Soils 


Table 6 lists the soils of Tippecanoe County by man- 
agement groups and subgroups. For each subgroup it 
gives the chief management problems, the suitable 
crops and rotations, the requirements for lime and 
fertilizer, and other management needs. 

The soils in any one subgroup have similar limita- 
tions, need about the same kind of management, and 
respond to that. management in approximately the 
same way. 

Some of the factors that must be considered in sound 
soil management are discussed in the following pages. 


Crop Rotation 


A suitable crop rotation, along with liming, fertili- 
zation, and protection from erosion or excess moisture, 
will provide good yields and conserve the soil. A rota- 
tion that will conserve organic matter and improve soil 
structure is especially important on light-colored loam 
and silt loam soils, eroded soils, sandy soils, and soils 
underlain by gravel or sand at 4 feet or less. Row crops 
take the most organic matter and fertility from the soil, 
close-growing crops take less, and legume-grass mix- 
tures improve the fertility and increase the organic- 
matter content of the soil. 


Table 6 gives suitable rotations for each management 
subgroup of Tippecanoe County, and supporting prac- 
tices that should be used with these rotations. In the 
rotation suggestions in table 6, “R” stands for a row 
crop; “G” for a small grain; “M” for meadow, usually 
a legume-grass mixture; and (Sc) for sweetclover, 
sometimes mixed with other legumes and grass, sown 
with small grain, and plowed down. Each symbol indi- 
cates 1 year of the crop. The first rotation listed for 
each management subgroup is the most intensive one 
suitable under the conditions indicated. 

The row crops most commonly grown in this county 
are corn and soybeans. Sweet corn, tomatoes, and 
potatoes are grown as specialty row crops. Wheat is 
the most commonly grown small grain; others are oats, 
rye, and barley. Meadows usually include one or more 
of the following grasses and legumes: Alfalfa, red 
clover, timothy, and Ladino clover. Alfalfa and brome- 
grass is a desirable but less common mixture. Sweet- 
clover is often sown as a catch crop. 

In a grain system of farming, a suitable rotation 
includes a high proportion of row crops and close- 
seeded grain crops and a small proportion of meadow 
crops. The organic-matter content must be maintained 
by liberal fertilization, the return of crop residues, and 
the use of cover crops and soil-improving crops. This 
system is practical only on farms that have large, level 
fields of fertile soils that are high in organic-matter 
content and have no serious problems of tilth or ero- 
sion. Most such areas are on the river bottoms, the 
prairies, or the level till plains. 

For areas where fertility is low, erosion active, and 
soil tilth poor, a livestock farming system is more suit- 
able. The meadow crops and cover crops that fit into 
such a farming system help to build up and maintain 
productivity and to control erosion. Mixtures of leg- 
umes and grasses provide the best pasture stands. 

Legumes can be grown on most soils in Tippecanoe 
County if the soils have been adequately limed and 
fertilized, and drained where necessary. Sweetclover, 
grown as an intercrop with grain, is effective in replen- 
ishing the organic-matter content and adding nitrogen 
to the soil. Alfalfa, either alone or as an important 
part of a meadow mixture, is well suited to the exces- 
sively drained soils that have a small supply of mois- 
ture. It is also well suited to the well-drained but 
erodible soils, but a grass-legume mixture will give 
more complete ground cover and more effective control 
of erosion. 


Liming 

About 60 percent of the soils of Tippecanoe County 
are medium acid in reaction; the others are neutral to 
slightly alkaline (fig. 9). There are no very strongly 
acid soils in the county. 

Most soils, as they develop, slowly become more 
acid. As long as a soil remains acid, plants cannot 
absorb all of the nutrients that are in the soil or that 
are applied in fertilizer. Acidity should be corrected 
so that the maximum benefit can be obtained from the 
application of commercial fertilizer, the growth of 
legumes, and other soil-improving practices, 
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Management group and subgroup and goil type or phase 


Chicf management 
problems 
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TABLE 6.—— Use suitability and 


i 


Suitable crops 


Suitable rotations ! 


Without special 


practices 
for erosion cont: 


rol 


Management group 1—Light-colored, well drained and moder- 
ately well drained, medium-textured soils of the uplands and 
terraces: 

Subgroup 1A—Ievel to gently sloping soil 
Gienhall silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Martinsville silc loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Mellott silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Miami silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Montmorenci silt, loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Russell silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Wingate silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Subgroup 1B—Level to gently sloping shallow soils —_-—_- 
High Gap silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes. 

Milton silt loam, 2 10 8 percent slopes. 


Subgroup 1C—Gently sloping soils._......-.--.----.--- 
Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Miami loam, 3 to 8 perecnt slopes. 
Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Russel! silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 
Russcll loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Subgroup 1D-~-Eroded gently sloping soils: 

Moderately eroded soils... .... 0 .---.----------------- 
Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, 
Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, 
Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Russcll gilt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Russell loam, 3 ta 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


slopes, severely eroded, 
Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, 
Subgroup 1E—Slightly to moderately eroded sloping soils: 
Slightly eroded soils 
Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Miami silt: loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 pereent slope 
Moderately eroded soils...-.-.---------- Bea toe et cel 
MelJott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Russell loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Subgroup 1/—Severely eroded sloping soils__-_--------- 
Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent. 
slopes, severely eroded. 
Miami silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely croded. 
Russell loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Subgroup 1G—Eroded, sloping to moderately steep soils... 
Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Miami loam, 12 to 25 pereent slopes. 
Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, croded. 
Russoll loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Russell silt loam, 12 te 25 percent slopes. 
Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely croded. 
See footnotes at ond of table. 


No serious problems 


Shallowness; limited fer- 
tility; limited water- 
supplying capacity. 


Moderate erosion hazard _ 


Serious erosion hazard. ..- 


* 

Serious crosion hazard; 
low organic-matter 
supply; low fertility; 
poor tilth, 


Serious crogion hazard_-_- 


Serious erosion hazard...- 


Serious erosion hazard; 
low organic-matter 


supply; low fertility; 


poor tilth, 


Untavorable slopes; seri- 
ous erosion hazard 
when cleared of timber. 


All general crops of 
aren, 


Small grains, meadow, 
pasture. Corn not 
well suited. 


General crops of area__- 


General crops, but 
higher proportion of 
grass-legumo 
meadows needed. 


Principally long-term 
meadows and pas- 
ture, 


PAM apo aro ae 22 3 2 einid 


| 
Sames cece esseces oes 


R-G-M-M. 


R-G-M-M, 


R-G-M-M-M, 


G-M-M-M. 


G-M-M-M. 


G-M-M-M. 


Permanent pasture 


M-R-Gise). 


management requirements 
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Suitable rotations } 
With special practices 
for 
erosion contral 


No special erosion-control 
practices necessary. 


No special erosion-control 
practices necessary. 


R-R-G-G-M if contour 
tilled, R-R-G-M if strip- 
cropped or terraced. 


R-R-G-M-M if contour 
tilled, R-R-G-M if strip- 
cropped or terraced, 


R-G-M-M if contour tilled, 
R-R-G-M-M if strip- 
cropped, R-R-G-M if 
terraced. 


R-G-M-M-M if contour 
tilled, R-G-M-M if strip- 
cropped, R-G-M-M-k- 
G-G(Sc) if terraced. 


R-G-M-M-M_ if contour 
tilled or striperopped, 
R-G-M-M if terraced. 


G-M-M-M if contour tilled 
or striperopped, R-G- 
M-M if terraced, 


G-M-M-M if contour tilled 
or stripcropped. 


[nitial lime 


Fequt 2 
| requirement 


per acre 


Fertilization 3 


Common management 4 


Superior management § 


N- P.O, | K,0 


N 


K.0 


Other suggestions 


Tons 


Tto3 


1to3d} 


Lito 2 


i 
\ 
{ 
\ 
\ 
I 


2 , 20 on wheat __ 


N 
Lb, Lb. Lb. 


20 on wheat- - . 20} 20 


20 on wheat. -— 


20 on wheat... -| 20 20 


20 20 


20 on wheat.-.| 20 2h 


20 on wheat. - 20 25 


20 0n wheat _— - 20) 25 


20 on wheat...; 20 


Lb, 


50 on corn, 20 
on wheat. 


20 on wheat... -. 


50 on corn, 20 
on wheat, 


50 on corn, 20 
on wheat. 


20 on wheat __. 


20 on wheat... _- 


20 on wheat... -. 


20 on wheat —- 


25 


25 


25 


wo 
as 


20 


Lb. 


40 


40 


40 


40: 


50 


50 


20 | 


Use for high acre-value crops such 
as corn, beans, and alfalfa, 


Grow deep-rooted legumes and 
fall-seeded small grains to make 
best use of available moisture; 
increase the organic-matter 
supply. 

Till on contour, keep waterways 
sodded, and use other means of 
erosion control; imerease the 
organic-matter content. 


Maintain a vegetative covor; usc 
all suitable crosion-control prac- 
Lices; on slopes 200 feet or more 
in length use striperopping or 
terracing, or both; to build up 
organic-matter content and re- 
duce crosion, apply barnyard 
manure and grow grecn-manure 
crops. 

Same. 


Same. 


Same. 


Return the more severely eroded 
areas to permancnt pasture. 


Renovate permancnt pastures 
whenever needed, if slope per- 
mits; reseed with legume-grass 
mixture of birdsfoot trefoil, 
bromegrass, Kentucky blue- 
grass, and orchardgrass; adopt 
rotation grazing program; con- 
trol weeds in pasture. 
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TABLE 6.— Use suitability and 


Management group and subgroup and soil type or phase 


Chief management 
problems 


Suitable crops 


Suitable rotations! 


Without special 
practices 
for erosion control 


Subgroup 1H—Steeply sloping soils_..........--.------ 
Hennepin loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes, 
Rodman gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 10 to 30 percent slopes. 
Management group 2— Well-drained and somewhat excessively 
drained medium-textured soils underlain by sand and gravel: 
Subgroup 24—Level soils: 
Somewhat excessively drained soils_-___...----------- 
Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Nineveh loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Well-drained soils_---_-...-.----.-.---------------- 
Longlois loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Ockley loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Ockley silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Subgroup 2B--Gently sloping soils___......-..-.--.---- 
Fox loam and silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, kame 
phases. 
Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Fox silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent, slopes. 
Subgroup 2C—Eroded gently sloping soils_____.________- 
‘ox loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame phase. 
Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Subgroup 2D—Kroded sloping soils 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fox loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent. slopes, 
severely eroded, 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopcs, kame phase. 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame phase. 
Subgroup 2E-—Eroded sloping to moderately steep soils... 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, kame phase. 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded kame phase. 
Warsaw loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase. 
Management group 3—LExcessively drained light- and dark- 
colored loose sandy soils. 
Hagener loamy fine sand, 2 to 12 percent slopes. 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 


Management group 4—Level, imperfectly drained, medium- 
textured soils: 
Subgroup 4A—Soils on loam till... .---------.--------- 
Crosby silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Crosby silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Fincastle silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Otterbein silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Toronto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Moderate to low mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. 


Moderate to good mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. 


Moderate to low mois- 
ture-supplying capacity; 
erosion hazard. 


Low moisture-supplying 
capacity; serious ero~ 
sion hazard. 


Low moisture-supplying 
capacity, very low fer- 
tility, wind-erosion 
hazard. 


Poor drainage; erosion 


hazard. 


Permanent pasture or 
timber. 


General crops of area___ 


General crops of area___ 


General crops of area__- 


Most general crops of 
area. Oats not well 
suited. 


Wheat, fall-seeded 
grains, and deep- 
rooted legumes such 
as alfalfa and sweet- 
clover best suited. 


Grain and meadow 
crops. Permanent 
pasture and forests 
on the steeper and 
more severely eroded 
areas. 


Melons, raspberries and 
other brambles, 
early tomatoes, 
sweetpotatoes, rye, 
alfalfa-and-brome- 
grass meadow. Corn, 
oats, red clover, and 
soybeans not suited. 


General crops of area___ 


Not suitable for crop ro- 
tations. 


R-R-G-M-M, 


R-R-G-M-M. 


R-G-M-M, 


R-G-M-M-M. 


G-M-M-M. 


No cropping without ero- 
sion-control practices. 


Melons,sweetpotatoes,rye 
intercrop, tomatoes. 
R-G-M-M-M. 
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management requirements—Continued 


With ‘specialipractices 
_ for 
erosion control 


Initial lime 


requirement ? 


per acre 


Fertilization 3 


Common management 4 


Superior management 5 


N 


POs 


K,0 


P.O; 


K:0 
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Other suggestions 


Not suitable for crop ro- 
tations, 


No special erosion-control 
practices necessary. 


Same. --...--------.----| 


R-R-G-M-M if contour 
tilled, stripcropped, or 
terraced, 


R-G-M-M-R-G-G(Sc) if 
contour tilled, R-R-G- 
M-M if stripcropped or 
terraced, 


G-M-M-M if contour tilled, 
R-G-M-M-M_ if. strip- 
cropped, R-G-M-M_ if 
terraced, 


G-M«M-M if contour'tilled. 


No special erosion-control 
practices necessary. 


Tons 


0 to 3 


6 to 3 


L'to 3 


1to3 


1 to 2 


1,tol2 


Lito 2 


Lto 3 


20 on wheat... 


20 on wheat-. - 


20 on wheat...- 


30 on wheat. - 


40 on corn, 20 
on wheat, 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


25 


25 


25 


25 


30 


25 


40 on corn, 20 
on wheat. 


40 on corn...-.- 


40 on corn...--- 


40 on corn....---~ 


20 on wheat. .-- 


30 on wheat-.-- 


60 on corn, 20 
on wheat. 


Lb. 
20 


25 


25 


25 


25 


20 


25 


25 


Lb. 


50 


50 


20 


50 


45 


Same, 


Plant drought-resistant crops, 
such as alfalfa, bromegrass, 
wheat, and soybeans; irrigate if 
possible; increase the organic- 
matter content. Nineveh loam 
rarely needs lime. 

As long as productivity is main- 
tained and there is enough 
moisture, a 3-year rotation of 
corn, soybeans, and grain with 
swectelover intercrop may’ be 
used; any less intensive rota- 
tion is also satisfactory. 

Use erosion-control practices such 
as contour tillage; on complex 
slopes (chiefly the kame phases 
of the Fox soils) use rotations 
that provide good ground 
cover, 


Same, 


On severely eroded soils and soils 
that have complex slopes, use 
rotations of 3 or more years of 
meadow followed by 1 year of 
wheat. 


Renovate pastures when needed; 
seed legumes such as birdsfoot 
trefoil in mixture with grasses; 
control weeds; adopt rotation 
grazing. 


Plant drought-resistant crops 
such as rye, wheat, and alfalfa- 
bromegrass mixtures; increase 
organic-matter content. To 
protect steeper slopes from 
wind erosion, use mostly for 
pasture and timber crops. 


Add organic matter; crop the 
darker-colored soils more in- 
tensively. Install tile drainage 
as needed, at depths of about 3 
feet and spaced 3 to 4 rods 
apart. Protect Crosby silt loam, 
3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, 
by a longer rotation that in- 
cludes more meadow. Use the 
more severely eroded areas for 
permanent pasture. 
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Management group and subgroup and soil type or phase 


Chief management 
problems 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1940, NO. 22 


TABLE 6.— Use suitability and 
a sh ee 


Suitable crops 


Suitable rotations ! 


Without special 
practices 
for erosion control 


Subgroup 4B—Soils on coarse-textured substrata__--.____ 
Homer silt. loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Monitor silt loam, 0 to 3 percent, slopes. 
Sleeth silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Subgroup 4C—Soils less than 3}4 feet deep over rock... 
Randolph silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Shadeland silt loam, 0 to 2:percent, slopes. 


Management group 5—Poorly drained, medium-textured soils__ 
Delmar silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Management group 6—Dark-colored, well drained and moder- 
ately well drained, medium-textured soils: 
Subgroup 6A—-Level soils. _.....-.-.-.-...--------- ee 


Sidell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Subgroup 6B—Gently sloping soils. . 
Parr loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 Poteet slopes. 
Subgroup 6C—Eroded gently sloping soils... 2.2222... 
arr loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, 
Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Subgroup 6D—Eroded gently sloping to sloping soils_...._ 
Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent. slopes, eroded. 
Parr silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


Tippecanoe silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Poor drainage... _-_-__ 


Poor drainage; shallow- 
ness; low moisture- 
supplying capacity; low 
fertility; low organic- 
matter content. 


Poor drainage...._.-.._- 


No serious problem__.___ 


Erosion hazard... ...22. 


Erosion hazard.......-.- 


Erosion hazard._-_...___ 


Erosion hazard_..--.-..- 


Erosion hazard__--...--- 


Erosion hazard_._--....- 


No serious problem. ._..- 


General crops of area_.. 


Shallow-rooted crops; 
meadows and perma- 
nent pasture on shal- 
lower soils, Alfalfa in 
meadow mixtures if 
drainage is good 
enough, 

General crops of area._.| 


Corn, soybeans, small 
grains, 


General crops of area..__ 


Grass-legume meadows 
especially needed, 


Grass-legume meadows 
especially needed. 


Few row crops, higher 
proportion of grass- 
legume meadow and 
permanent pasture 
needed. Small grains, 
preferably seeded in 


Meadow or permanent 
pasture. 


All general crops of the 
area. 


R-G-M-M. 
R-R-G-M. 
Se). 

-~R-G-M-M-R-G (8c). 

G-M-M, 
R-R-G-M. 
R-G-M-M-M. 
G-M-M-M. 


G-M-M-M. 


G-M-M-M. 


None. 
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practices necessary. 


on wheat. 


on wheat. 


Rare eNe reer ae Initial lime 
With speeiall practices requirement 2 Common management 4 Superior management ® Other suggestions 
Or per acre 

erosion control N P.O; | K:0 N P.O; | K.0 

Tons Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
Sale. .0enwesecbewsave-s 1 to 2 | 40 on corn, 20 20 25 | 60 on corn, 20 25 45 | Add organic matter; crop the 
on wheat. on wheat. darker-colored soils more in- 
tensively. Lower or control the 
water table by open ditches 
through the associated West- 

land soils. 
Same... --2-02--+-----2-- ito 2 | 40 on corn, 20 20 25 | 60 on corn, 20 25 45 | Some areas are difficult to drain 
on wheat. on wheat. properly because of the shal- 
Jowness. 
Senses weeed- sis cescecs 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 20 25 | 60 on corn, 20 25 45 | Space drainage tile at intervals of 
on wheat. on wheat. 2 to 3 rods; grow sweetclover to 
improve tilth and permeability. 

SOMG= se cecocease esse 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 25 30 | 40 on first-year 30 45 | None. 

on wheat. corn, 60 on 
second-year 
corn, 20 on 
wheat. 

R-R-G-M if contour tilled, 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 25 25 | 40 on first-year 30 45 | Use contour tillage wherever pos- 
stripcropped, or terraced, on wheat. corn, 60 on sible; on slopes longer than 200 

second-year feet. use stripcropping or ter- 
corn, 20 on racing. 
wheat. 

R-R-G-M-M if contour 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 20 25 | 40 on first-year 30 45 | Use contour tillage wherever pos- 
tilled, R-R-G-M if strip- on wheat. corn, 60 on sible; on slopes longer than 200 
cropped or terraced, second-year feet use striperopping or ter- 

corn, 20 on racing; increase the organic- 

wheat. matter content; grow drought- 
resistant meadow crops such as 
alfalfa and bromegrass if the 
meadow is to stand 2 years or 
more, 

R-G-M-M-M_ if contour 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 20 25 | 40 on first-year 30 45 | Same, 
tilled, R-G-M-M if strip- on wheat. corn, 60 on 
cropped, R-G-M if ter- second-year 
raced. corn, 20 on 

wheat, 

G-M-M-M if contour 2to3 | 200n wheat...| 20 80 | 20 on wheat._.-| 30 50 | Renovate permanent pastures 
tilled, R-G-M-M-M if when necessary; seed a legume 
stripcropped, R-G-M-M such as birdsfoot trefoil in pas- 
if terraced. ture mixture; control weeds; 

adopt rotation grazing. 

R-G-M-M-M if contour 2 to3 | 20 0n wheat...| 20 30 | 20 on wheat.-.-| 30 50 | Same. 
tilled_ or stripcropped, 

R-G-M-M if terraced. 

G-M-M-M-M_ if contour 1 to 3 | 20 on wheat... 20 30 | 20 on wheat_... 30 30 | Same. 
tilled or stripcropped. 

No special erosion-control 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 20 80 | 50 on corn, 20 30 380 | Drain artificially where neces- 


sary. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1940, NO. 22 


TABLE 6.— Use suitability and 


Management group and subgroup and soil type or phase 


Chief management 
problems 


Suitable crops 


Suitable rotations ! 


Without special 
practices 
for erosion control 


Subgroup 7B—Level, somewhat excessively drained soils__ 
Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Elston silt loam, silted, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Elston fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Subgroup 7C—Gently sloping soils. -..........-.------. 
Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame phase, 
Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Elston fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Subgroup 7D—Eroded gently sloping soils_____-._.....- 
Waray silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame 
2. 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame phase.| 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Subgroup 7E—Eroded sloping soils_.............-....-- 
Elston loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase. 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame 


phase. 
Warsaw silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame 


phase. 
ement group 8—Dark-colored, level, imperfectly drained, 
lum-textured sails: 
subgroup 8A—Soils over till_ . ao 
Odell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Raub silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Mana; 
me 
Si 


BVOlincsceecssceenR ct eae 
percent slopes, 


Subgroup 8B—Soils over 
Crane silt loam, 0 ta 


Management group $—Very poorly drained dark-colored soils 
of the depressional areas: 

Subgroup 9A—Soils underlain by clayey materials... ...- 
Brookston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Cope silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Kokomo silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Romney silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
Washtenaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Subgroup 9B—-Soils underlain by gravel and sand_.._..--. 
Abington silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Westland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Westland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Westland silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Subgroup 9C—Soils subject to overflow or otherwise diffi- 
cult to drain, 
Millsdale silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Sloan silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Sloan silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Management group 10—Organie soils.............---------.. 
Carlisle muck. 
Edwards muck. 
Linwood muck. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Low moisture-supplying 
capacity, 


Low moisture-supplying 
capacity, erosion haz- 
ard, 


Poor drainage....----.-- 


Poor drainage__...---.-- 


Poor drainage, ponding 
which may injure al- 
falfa, red clover, and 
wheat. 


Poor drainage; potassium 
deficiency, 


Alfalfa, wheat, and rye 
well suited. Oats, 
corn, and soybeans 
may be damaged by 
drought, 


Pasture, alfalfa, grass- 
legume meadows, 


General crops of area._. 


General crops of area_-. 


Corn, beans, grains. __- 


Corn, beans, grain 
crops. 


Corn, potatoes, mint. 
onions, carrots, and 
permanent pasture. 


R-R-G-M-M, 


R-G-M-M-M, 


G-M-M-M, 


R-R-G(Se), 

BRR OEM aR Gee); 
R-R-G-M-M, 
R-R-G(Se). 
R-R-R-G-M-R-Gi(Se), 
R-R-G-M-M. 

R-R-G-M. 


R-R-G(8e). 


Continuous row crops. 
R-R-G(Se). 


Continuous row crops, 
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Suitable rotations ! 


With special practices 
for 


Initial lime 
requirement 2 


Fertilization 3 


Common management 4 


Superior management > 


Other suggestions 


per acre 
erosion control N P.O; | K.0 N P20; | K:0 
Tons Lb Lb. Lb. Lb Lb. Lb. 
Same_.-~--.------------ 1 to 8 | 40 on corn, 20 20 25 | 50 on corn, 20 25 40 | Increase the organic-matter con- 
on wheat, on wheat. tent; grow drought-resistant 
crops such as alfalfa, brome- 
grass, wheat, rye, and soy- 
beans; irrigate corn if possible. 

R-R-G-M-M £or¥ R-G-M- 2 to 8 | 40 on corn, 20 20 25 | 50 on corn, 20 25 40 | Use contour tillage wherever 
M-M if contour tilled, on wheat. on wheat. possible. 
stripcropped, or terraced, 

R-G-M-M-R-G-G(8e) if 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 20 30 | 50 on corn, 20 25 45 | Where slopes are complex, chiefly 
contour tilled, .R-R-G- on wheat. on wheat. on the kame phases of Warsaw 
M-M if striperopped or soils, erosion-control practices 
terraced, are difficult to apply. On such 

slopes, meadows should stand 3 
years and be followed by a year 
of wheat. 

G-M-M-M if contour tilled 2 to 3 | 40 on corn, 20 20 35 | 50fon corn, 20 25 50 {| Same. 

R-G-M-M-M_ if. strip- on wheat. on wheat. 
cropped, R-G-M-M if 
terraced, 

No special erosion-control 1 to 2 | 40 on corn, 20 25 25 | 60 on corn, 20 25 45 | Install drainage tiles about 3 feet 
practices necessary. on wheat. on wheat. deep and about 3 to 4 rods 

apart. 

Sames-2 acccced sees see 2 to 3 | 40Zon corn, 20 25 25 | 60 on corn, 20 25 45 | Drain through gravelly sub- 

on wheat. on wheat. stratum by means of ditches or 
tile in the associated Westland 
soils, 

RaMes soos coe se esos 0 | 20/on wheat...; 20 20 | 40 on corn, 20 25 35 | Provide adequate drainage by in- 

on wheat. stalling tile about 3 feet deep 
and about 5 rods apart. Potas- 
sium supply may be low, 
especially on mucky or highly 
organic spots of Kokomo and 
Romney soils. The more clayey 
“gumbo” may require fall 
plowing and closer tiling. 
0 | None..-..---- 20 25 | 40 on corn, 20 25 45 | Provide adequate drainage by in- 
on wheat. stalling tile about 3 feet deep 
and about 5 rods apart; take 
care to prevent tile from filling 
in with material from sandy 
substrata, 

Same...-. 2-2. lee 0] None..-...--- 20 20 | 50 on corn__.__- 30 30 | Protect from overflow; drain by 
open ditches or tile if suitable 
outlets are available. 

Same .s.2252-2-------- 0 | None_.--.---- 20 20 | 50 on corn__-..-- 30 60 | Install tile drains along base of 


hill to intercept seepage water 
from higher areas; provide con- 
trolled drainage to remove 
surplus water in spring and 
maintain water level during dry 
summer months, 
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Management group and subgroup and soil type or phase 


Chief management 
problems 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1940, NO, 22 


TABLE 6.—- Use suitability and 


Suitable rotations ! 


Without special 
practices 
for erosion control 


Suitable crops 


Management group 11—Alluvial or bottom-land soils: 
Subgroup 11A—Well-drained soils, frequently flooded. _._ 
Genesee fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, 
Genesee silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
Kaskaskia loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Subgroup 11B—Well-drained soils (high bottoms), infre- 
quently flooded. 
Genesee fine sandy loam, high 
slopes. 
Genesee loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Genesee silt loam, high bottom, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
Genesee silty clay loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 
Ross loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Ross silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
Ross silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Subgroup 11C—Moderately well drained and imperfectly 
drained soils, frequently flooded. 
Fel loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Fel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Eel silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Shoals silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Pettit silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


ottom, 0 to 3 percent 


* Abbreviations: R = row crop (corn, soybeans, vegetables, 
etc.) ; G = small grain (oats, wheat, rye, or barley); M = mead- 
ow (one or more of alfalfa, red clover, timothy, Ladino clover) ; 
(Sc) = sweetclover catch crop. Each symbol indicates one year 
of that crop. The first rotation listed for each management 
group is the most intensive one suitable with the practices indi- 
cated. Less intensive rotations are also suitable. 


Table 6 gives the amount of commercial limestone 
needed to correct the natural acidity of the soils that 
have not previously been limed. The need for lime de- 
pends upon the acidity of both the surface soil and 
subsoil, the depth of acid soil, and the kind of crops to 
be grown. A field may contain several soils that differ 
in lime requirements. Some fields are less acid than 
the table indicates because they have been limed in past 
years. Fields should be tested for acidity, and then 
limed selectively if there are marked differences in lime 
requirements. If a coarser grade of limestone is ap- 
plied, it will be necessary to use more than otherwise, 
because it takes longer to dissolve and become effective. 

Soils that are acid to a considerable depth may 
require more lime than shown in the table if legumes 
are grown. Enough lime should be applied to bring the 
soil to pH 6.2 to 6.5 for red clover, or up to pH 7.0 for 
alfalfa and sweetclover. 


Fertilization 


In all of the mineral soils of this county, the supplies 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium are either low 
or unbalanced. Applications of commercial fertilizer 
are needed to provide enough plant nutrients to make 
uniformly good yields possible. The amount of fer- 
tilizer needed depends on the nutrient supply in the soil 
as shown by soil tests, the kind of crop to be grown, and 


Stream overflow ~.---_.. 


Stream overflow_ 


Stream overflow; channel 
cutting. 


Continuous row crops. 


Row crops and pasture, 
R-R-G(Se). 


alfalfa on sandy soils, 
timber for stream- 
bank protection. 
Fall-seeded grain 
poorly suited. 


-| Alfalfa -| R-R-G (Se). 


Permanent pasture and | Continuous row crops. 
timber on very small 
bottoms. Wheat and 
alfalfa not well 


suited, 


* Approximate amount of commercial limestone needed per 
acre. Test soil before liming. If less than 40 percent will pass 
through a 60-mesh sieve, use 50 percent more. If immediate 
results are wanted in order to seed legumes, use twice this 
amount, Test and relime as needed each round of rotation or 
about every 5 years. 


the management practiced. 

Table 6 gives requirements for fertilizer under com- 
mon management and under superior management. 
Requirements are given in terms of pounds of nitrogen, 
phosphate (P.0;) and potash (K.O) required annually 
for the first rotation listed for each management 
subgroup. 

The fertility of the soils in a particular field can best 
be determined by soil tests. For a nominal fee, the 
Purdue University Soil Testing Laboratory will test 
soil samples and make recommendations for fertiliza- 
tion. Application blanks and containers for soil samples 
may be obtained from the county agricultural agent. 

The rates of fertilization given in table 6 are for the 
first, or most intensive, crop rotation suggested in the 
same table. These rates will maintain productivity 
when tests show a medium supply of phosphorus and 
potassium in the soil. Soils that are low in phosphorus 
and potassium will need more than the suggested 
amounts of fertilizer until the plant nutrient supply is 
brought up to a medium level. After the supply of 
phosphorus and potassium has been built up, produc- 
tivity can be maintained by applying fertilizer at the 
rates suggested in table 6. 

The amounts of fertilizer suggested in table 6 may be 
applied in the following manner. Miami silt loam, 3 to 
8 percent slopes, for example, is in management sub- 
group 1C. A 4-year rotation of corn, wheat, and 2 years 
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Suitable rotations! 


Initial lime 


Fertilization * 


With special practices 


requirement 2 
for 


per acre 


Common management 4 


Superior management > Other suggestions 


erosion control N PO; 


K,0 N P20, | K:0 


Lb. Lb, 


20 


Tons 


50 on corn 


50 on corn._.-.] 20 


20 


* Fertilizer recommendations are based on pounds of nitrogen 


(N), available phosphorus (P20;), and water-soluble potash 
(K.0) per acre required annually under the first rotation listed 
for each management group. ere fertility is low, superior 
management requires that it be built up by heavy applications 
of phosphorus, potassium, and perhaps nitrogen fertilizers in 
addition to the amounts recommended for fertility maintenance. 
See text for sample calculation of fertilizer program for a 
specific soil, 


of mixed grass-legume meadow is suitable. For supe- 
rior management.of the soils of subgroup 1C, 25 pounds 
of P.O; and 40 pounds of K.O per year are needed; 
therefore, 100 pounds of P.O, and 160 pounds of K,0 
would be applied over the 4-year period. The amount 
of nitrogen needed is 70 pounds during the 4-year rota- 
tion. If 200 pounds of 3-12-12 fertilizer is applied to 
corn in the row, this will make up 6 pounds of the 
nitrogen and 24 pounds each of the available phosphate 
and potash. If 400 pounds of 3-12-12 fertilizer is drilled 
with the small grain, another 12 pounds of nitrogen 
and another 48 pounds each of available phosphate and 
potash will be added. There will still be needed 28 
pounds of available phosphate and 88 pounds of potash. 
This can be supplied by broadcasting 300 pounds per 
acre of 0-9-27 fertilizer after the first cutting of the 
second year of meadow. This would add 27 pounds of 
available phosphate and 81 pounds of potash per acre. 
The rest of the nitrogen should be applied separately, 
on the corn and the wheat. 

Extra nitrogen is usually required for corn, wheat, 
and oats. It may be supplied by legumes in the rotation, 
by manure, or by commercial fertilizers. 


Lb, 
20 


Lb, Tb. Lb. 


80 on corn. 30 30 | Keep a timber strip along larger 
streams to protect against 
streambank erosion and wash- 


outs into old stream courses. 


80 on corn.....-- 30 30 | Build levees to protect larger 
bottom areas from stream over- 
flow, or grow crops that can 
mature within the season norm- 
ally free from floods. Control 
weeds by crop rotation or by 


spraying with 2, 4-D. 


20 | 40 on corn. 30 30 


Grow soybeans, buckwheat, or 
other short-season crops if corn 
has been drowned out. 


*Common management is that usually followed in, the county. 
Intensive practices to control erosion, to add organic matter to 
the soil, or to maintain and increase soil fertility and productiv- 
ity are not generally used. 


‘Superior management consists of more careful and intensive 
practices than are generally followed in the county. More atten- 
tion is given to control of insects, diseases, and weeds. Regular 
crop rotations that include legumes where possible are used. 
Contour tillage, stripcropping, terracing, and construction of 
diversion ditches are practiced wherever necessary to control 
erosion, 


Nitrogen deficiency is likely to be the factor that 
limits corn yields on all soils except those that have 
the highest nitrogen content (see figure 10). Corn may 
need from 40 to 120 pounds per acre, especially when 
it is grown 2 or more years in succession. 

Wheat requires nitrogen fertilizer as a starter at the 
time it is planted in the fall. It usually responds well if 
20 to 50 pounds of nitrogen is applied as a topdressing 
in the spring. Oats respond to 20 to 40 pounds of nitro- 
gen applied in the spring. 

Most of the soils in the county do not contain enough 
phosphorus. The darker colored soils generally have 
more than the light-colored soils. Liberal amounts 
should be applied, by drilling along the rows to start 
the plants and by broadcasting. 

Most of the soils have too little available potassium 
to maintain high yields. Potassium is held by the clay 
in the soil. Very little is lost by leaching, except from. 
very sandy soils. Most of the potassium lost from the 
soil is removed in the forage grown. Potassium must 
be supplied by fertilization if crop yields are to be 
maintained. Manure, if it has been protected from 
leaching, is a good source of potassium. 
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Organic-Matter Content 


The natural source of nitrogen in the soil is organic 
matter. Nitrogen gradually becomes available to plants 
as the organic matter decays, but the natural supply is 
not enough for crops if the soil is less than 3 percent 
organic matter. Light-colored, loose, sandy soils contain 
very little organic matter, and therefore little nitrogen; 
dark-colored organic soils may have 20 times as much 
nitrogen. Fine-textured soils hold more organic matter 
and nitrogen than sandy soils. 

The accumulation and distribution of organic matter 
in mineral soils is directly affected by the native vegeta- 
tion and the drainage. A cover of prairie grass pro- 
duces fairly large amounts of organic matter, which is 
uniformly distributed by root growth and decay 
through several feet of the soil. Under trees, less 
organic matter accumulates. Most of it is in the form 
of fallen leaves and is concentrated on the surface of 
the soil. In moist locations more organic matter accu- 
mulates because the vegetation is thicker. Marshy 
conditions slow up the decomposition of organic mate- 
rial so that it accumulates in large quantities. Exces- 
sively aerated sandy soils of low moisture-holding 
capacity support little vegetation, and the limited 
amounts of organic matter produced decompose very 
rapidly. 

More organic matter and nitrogen are needed in all 
of the light-colored soils, especially the poorly drained 
soils and loose sandy soils. Organic matter is partic- 
ularly needed in severely eroded soils that have lost 
much of the surface soil and have very poor tilth 
because of the clay plowed up from the subsoil. Tilth 
and the physical condition of the soil are improved by 
addition of organic matter. If the supply of nitrogen 
is adequate, plants are dark green. In Tippecanoe 
County, the organic-matter content of the soils ranges 
from about 1 percent to 70 percent or more. 

The organic-matter content of a soil can be increased 
by the following practices: 

(1) Preserving and returning to the soil all crop 
residues. If other conditions are favorable, liberal fer- 
tilization of corn, including adequate amounts of nitro- 
gen, will produce a maximum amount of organic matter, 
which can be returned to build up the supply in the soil. 

(2) Apply manure to the soil. If the manure is not 
protected from rainfall, much of the nitrogen and 
potash content will be leached out. If the manure is 
protected by a roof, the liquid part can be readily 
absorbed by litter and bedding, which is then spread 
on the soil. 

(3) Adopting a crop rotation in which the row crops 
that deplete nitrogen and organic matter are balanced 
by soil-building meadow crops that will maintain or 
increase the organic-matter content and improve the 
physical condition of the soil. 

(4) Using winter cover crops and sod crops to in- 
crease the organic-matter content, to absorb and hold 
nitrogen that might be washed away in drainage water, 
and to provide adequate ground cover for protection 
against erosion. Suitable legumes, usually mixed with 
grasses, are best for cover crops, soil-improving crops, 
or meadow crops. Sweetclover and alfalfa are suitable 
if drainage is good enough. 
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Erosion 


Erosion is the principal management problem on 
many soils. The pattern of erosion in Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty is shown in figure 7. Soils that have been eroded 
enough to affect their management are separated into 
different soil phases. 

The soils of this county vary widely in the extent of 
erosion that has taken place and in their susceptibility 
to erosion when cultivated. Heavy rainfall and severe 
storms are erosion hazards. Their effect can be con- 
trolled only by providing adequate ground cover. If 
the soil is under a protective cover, such as the original 
forest, the original grass, or a thick meadow or pasture 
stand, little soil will be removed by either water or wind. 

Loss of soil under cultivation varies in severity, de- 
pending on the nature of the soil, the length and steep- 
ness of slopes, and the proportion of row crops in the 
rotation. Erosion of cultivated soils can be reduced by 
increasing the organic-matter content of the surface 
soil, by growing more cover crops or sod crops in the 
rotation, and by using contour tillage, stripcropping, 
terracing, and similar soil-conserving practices. The 
conservation practices suggested in table 6, if combined 
with the rotations and levels of fertilization suggested 
in the same table, should be adequate to protect the 
soils from erosion damage. 


Drainage and Moisture Supply 


About two-thirds of the soils of Tippecanoe County 
originally had poor or inadequate natural drainage. 
Figure 5 shows the natural internal drainage of large 
areas of the soils of this county. 

Poor drainage, if not corrected, limits land use and 
crop yields and reduces the improving effects of good 
management practices. Basic to any soil-improving 
program is the rapid removal of excess water from the 
soil down to a depth of 3 or more feet. Table 6 shows 
which soils of the county need artificial drainage or 
protection from overflow. 

Moisture moves very rapidly through the gravelly 
and sandy soil materials deposited in stream valleys 
and outwash areas, but it moves slowly through the 
relatively impermeable glacial till underlying the up- 
lands. The swales and depressions were ponded before 
the land was artificially drained. 

In 1950, 147,584 acres of land in Tippecanoe County 
were artificially drained. The drainage systems con- 
sisted of 132 miles of open ditches and 369.4 miles of 
tile drains. Widely spaced open ditches are used mostly 
on the soils underlain by sandy and gravelly materials, 
because the water table can be lowered readily over 
large areas. Tile drains in such soils are hard to main- 
tain and rapidly lose their effectiveness. Tile drainage 
is more commonly used in the upland soils that were 
derived from the compact but friable medium-textured 
glacial till. 

Drought resistance, or capacity to supply moisture 
to crops, depends on the following soil characteristics: 
(1) An adequate supply of organic matter; (2) a mod- 
erate proportion of clay, well distributed through the 
soil; (3) uniformity of texture; (4) freedom from both 
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restricting layers (hardpan or bedrock) and coarse- 
textured material to depths of 4 to 7 feet. These char- 
acteristics also affect root development and influence 
the suitability of the soil for crops. Figure 6 shows the 
general pattern of drought resistance of the soil asso- 
ciations in Tippecanoe County. 


Yields and Productivity Ratings of Soils 


Table 7 shows, for each soil in the county, the aver- 
age acre yields of the principal crops that can be 
expected over a period of years, under two levels of 
management. 

In the “A” columns are estimates of yields obtained 
under the management practices that were common 
about 1945. These practices generally include the use 
of small to moderate quantities of lime and commercial 
fertilizers. Usually a 3-12-12 analysis fertilizer is ap- 
plied at a rate of 100 pounds or less per acre on corn 
and 100 to 200 pounds per acre on wheat. The common 
management does not include careful and intensive 
practices to control erosion, to add organic matter to 
the soil, or to maintain and increase soil fertility and 
productivity. 

In the “B” columns are estimates of the yields that 
can be obtained under more careful and intensive man- 
agement. Under this level of management, crops are 
grown in systematic rotations that include legumes; the 
soil is limed to pH 6.5 or 7.0; liberal quantities of suit- 
able commercial fertilizers are spel and barnyard 
manure and green manure are used. Artificial drainage 
is installed where necessary. Improved varieties of 
high-quality seed are planted at rates that will yield 
most efficiently. Contour tillage, stripcropping, ter- 
racing, or construction of diversion ditches are prac- 
ticed wherever necessary to control erosion. Other 
practices that will control insects, diseases, and weeds 
are followed consistently. 

The yield estimates in table 7 are based primarily on 
interviews with farmers, the county agent, and mem- 
bers of the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station; on direct observation by members of the soil 
survey party; and on results obtained on experimental 
farms by the Experiment Station. They are presented 
only as estimates of the average production over a 

eriod of years, according to the two broadly defined 
levels of management. 

It should be understood that these yield figures may 
not apply directly to specific tracts of land for any 
particular year, because the soils vary somewhat from 
place to place, management practices differ slightly 
from farm to farm, and weather conditions vary from 
year to year. Nevertheless, these estimates appear to 
be as accurate a guide as can be obtained without 
further detailed and lengthy investigations. They are 
useful in showing the relative productivity of the soils, 
and how soils respond to improved management. 

The expected yields of various crops on the soils of 
the county are shown as productivity ratings in table 8. 
In this table the soils are listed by management groups. 
The ratings are comparisons of the productivity of each 
of the soils to a standard rating of 100. The standard 
rating represents the approximate average acre yield 
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obtained, without the use of amendments, on the more 
extensive and better soils of the regions of the United 
States where the crop is most widely grown. The stand- 
ard yield for each crop shown in table 8 is given in the 
heading of its column. The ratings for the soils of this 
county show what percentage of that standard yield 
can be expected from each soil. For example, a rating 
of 50 indicates that the soil is half as productive, for 
the specified crop, as a soil that normally produces the 
standard yield. Bails that are especially good, and some 
soils that have been improved by drainage, protective 
levees, lime, fertilizers, and other special practices and 
amendments, have productivity ratings of more than 
100 for some crops. 

Productivity, as measured by yields of specific crops, 
is not the only measure of the value of a soil for agri- 
culture. The productivity ratings do not indicate land 
values, except in a very general way. Distance to mar- 
ket, relative prices of farm products, and other factors 
influence the value of agricultural land. The ease or 
difficulty of tilling the soil and maintaining its pro- 
ductivity affect the general worth of a soil. The ease 
with which a soil can be tilled depends on the steepness 
of slope, presence or absence of stones, soil consistence 
and structure, and the size and shape of the areas to be 
tilled. Natural fertility and susceptibility to erosion 
affect the ease of maintaining soil productivity at any 
given level. Drainage, moisture-holding capacity, per- 
meability to roots and water, and other factors are 
important in judging the relative value of land for 
agricultural use. 


Land-Capability Classification 


The soils of Tippecanoe County have been grouped 
into capability classes and subclasses that show their 
suitability for crops, grazing, forestry, and wildlife. 
This grouping is based on the uses that can be made of 
each soil, its needs for management, and the hazards 
of soil erosion or other damage when it is used. Since 
it is a practical grouping based on needs and responses, 
it can bring together, in one group, soils that were 
formed from different parent materials or in different 
ways. 

There are eight general land-capability classes, but 
all do not necessarily occur in a particular area. Class 
I land is nearly level and has few limitations; the soils 
are productive and not subject to erosion. Class VIII 
land has little or no useful vegetation because the soils 
are too rough or stony, or too wet, or too droughty, 
or are limited in some other way. 

Classes I, II, and III are suitable for some of the 
crops ordinarily grown in the locality that require 
annual, or at least periodic, tillage. Management needs, 
or risks of damage, or both, are successively greater on 
soils in class II and class III than on those in class I. 
Soils in class IV are less suitable for a regular cropping 
system than those in the first three classes, but they 
can be used for tillage part of the time or with special 
precautions. In addition, soils in all four of these 
classes ordinarily are well suited to uses that require 
little or no cultivation, such as grazing, forestry, or 
wildlife. Management needs and probable yields can 
vary a great deal on the different soils. 
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TABLE 7.—Estimated average acre yields to be expected over a period of years 


[Yields in columns A can be expected under the management now commonly used in the county; those in columns B can be expected 
under improved methods of farm management that include crop rotations, erosion control, and the use of legumes, commercial 
fertilizer, lime, barnyard manure, and green manure, Absence of a yield figure means that the crop is not commonly grown 
under the management level indicated] 


Map Corn Wheat Oats |Soybeans| Mixedhay | Clover Alfalfa 
symbol Name of soil 
A|B|A;/BIA|]B/A/]BIA B A B A B 
Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
Aa Abington silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: | 
Draines a 83 | 17 | 22 | 38) 50 | 20) 27; 18] 24] 12); 20] 28 3.6 
Undrained.... Se2e).  Bpssed/ 16) e224" 18) eed LB ss. (ears pseees Peee 
Ba Brookston silt loam, 
78 | 20 | 82 | 40) 65 | 21 | 32] 18] 2.5] 16] 23) 3.0 4.0 
~---} 13 |----] 20 |...) 16 j---_) 1.2 |_-_2_]_--- 2 |e welowoeslsanne 
Bo Brookston si | 
Drained_ 55 | 80 | 20 | 32 | 40 | 65 | 22) 382) 18] 25] 16/23] 30] 40 
i 26" \sana| Bile 22/ 20epecrk AB ae ed) eles el val oo 
Ca Carlisle muck: 
Draine 60 
Undrained.__. cs Vous 
Co Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope: 
Drained__-.-_ 88 | 21 | 30 | 40 | 65 | 23 | 82] 20] 26] 18) 24] 32 4.4 
Undrained_... ae 30 }..--| 13 |----] 25 |-.2.) 15 22] 1.8 fo. Tali eseslos-e.leesce 
Ce Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Drained_ ie 58 | 87 | 22 | 30 | 40 | 65 | 25 | 32 | 20/ 26) 18] 24] 3.2 4A 
Undrai 25 |---| 18 |-.--| 20 |...) 15 |_-_] 1.8 |__e_. Li4elscse | oe|ecees 
Cd Cope silt loam, 
Drained_.--_. 40 | 70) 20 | 30 | 40 | 60] 20] 30] 16] 25] 16) 20] 28 4.0 
25 |----| 13 |--.-) 23 j__--) 15 |oo__] 1.4 |oel fee fe-- fee tee 
Ce Cope silty ce. 
45 | 75 | 20 | 32 | 40 | 60 | 21] 32] 18; 25] 16] 23] 28] 40 
os 25 |----| 18 }----] 20 |...) 15 |____] 14 j..---]-----]-----]-----|----- 
Ct Corwin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slope: i 
i -- 47 | 88 | 19) 25] 35 | 50 | 21 | 30] 14] 22] 14] 22] 22] 384 
C - 45 |...) 18 |...) 80 |..-.] 18 Jo...) 1.4 J----- 12 |----- 1.6 |----- 
Cg Crane silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
e 45 | 70 | 19 | 30 | 35 | 50 | 20 | 30] 14 1 
aS 85 |---|] 15 |---| 25 |__--| 16 J.) 14 1 
Ch Crosby silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope 
-- 35 | 63 | 21 | 82 | 35 | 60 | 19 1182] 14} 24] 1. 24) 24) 3.4 
Ci ----| 10 |_-~-} 20 |.2--] 18 J.-2-] 1.0 J-.. 1.0 |.--.. 1.2 Joe. 
4 
50 | 15 | 27 | 30] 50) 15 | 27] 1.2] 20] 12) 18) 20] 3.0 
weee} 13 fo .-.] 25 [----| 18 foe] 1.0 Jee 1.0 |----- 1,2 |----- 
Da 
83 | 21 | 82 | 35 | 60 | 23 | 30) 14] 22; 14] 22) 26) 3.8 
---.| 18 |---| 30 |____| 20 |2-_} 1.4 Jollee Vids |sseceleoecsleseo, 
Db 
40 | 15 | 20 | 20} 85 | 12] 25) 10] 14 8} 1.2 8 2.0 
seek, AOU) AG: bree! LO? | ee 8: | seeee| 6 jeesu.|ee aclesoes, 
Ea 
AD Pic are Ss cies 22) 14 
Loot ence tees! ----| 10 
Eb 
a 65 | 15 | 20 | 35 | 50 | 22 | 27 | 2.0] 2.5 
Unprotected by levees .---} 10 |____] 25 |__2.] 23 J2.-_] 2.0 Jew. 
Ec Eel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Protected by levecs and drained___ --| 55 | 70 | 15 | 20 | 34 | 50 | 22 | 27] 20] 2.5 
Unprotected by levees__._.. --| 45 |---| 8 |...) 25 |..__] 22 |.) 2.0 |. 
Ed Eel silty clay loam, 0 to 3 pereent 
Protected by levees and drained... 50 | 70 | 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 | 22 | 25 | 2.0] 2.5 
Unprotected by levees o--[---.|----] 15 |---| 20 |-__-] 1.9 |oLLe , 
Ee 40 | 15 | 20 | 20 | 30] 17] 22| | 1.0 Bl 24 
Ef 40 | 14 | 20] 20 | 30] 15 | 22] 5] Lo 8B) 24 
Eg 45 | 17 | 28 | 25 | 40 | 17 | 27 8] 15 6] 1.2] 12 3.0 
Eh 45] 15) 28) 25 | 40/15/25! 8] 15] 6) 12] 12] 28 
Ei 35 | 13 | 20 | 20 | 25 | 13 | 20 5 | 1.0 |-----|-2--- 10) 26 
&j 30 | 12] 18} 17 | 22] 10] 15) 3] 10 [-- vo). 2.0 
Ee 60 | 20) 30 | 35 | 55 | 22 | 30] 15) 20) 15/20] 20] 34 
a 
Drained_.__ 65 | 19} 32} 385 | 60 | 20; 82} 14] 24] 12| 22] 20] 34 
Undrained ...- _-- 20 |...) 10 |...) 20 |.-_.} 13 1___} 1.0 |----- 1.0 |----- 1.2 |... 
Fb | Fox loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 33 | 43 | 19 | 30 | 25 | 40) 19} 30; 9| 13] 8) 12] 16} 28 
Fe | Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes... _ _- 30 | 25 | 19 | 30 | 23 | 40] 19} 28] 9] 13) 8] 12] 16] 28 
Fd Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__ ns 20 | 30 | 14 | 20 | 18 | 25 | 15 | 22 9) 12 5] 10] 14 2.6 
Fe Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame ph: 23 | 35 | 10 | 15 | 15 | 25 |] 10 | 15 6 | 1.0 oO] Li] 14 2.0 
Ff Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_.._ 30 | 10} 15 | 15 | 25; 10 | 15 9] 12 5 | 1.0 | 1.2 2.4 
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TABLE 7.—Estimated average acre yields to be expected over a period of years—Continued 
ee ee ee ee 


Map Corn Wheat Oats |Soybeans| Mixed hay | Clover Alfalfa 
symbol Name of soil 7 ] 
A\B/A;/B/A|/]Bi A; B]A B A B A B 
Bu. | Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Tons] Tons Tons | Tons 
Fg Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___-__...---- 15} 25] 8 5 | 1.0 10] 22 
Fh Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase. -.~ 18} 27 | 7 7! 1.0 12 24 
Fi Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame phas 15 | 25] 5 5 8 12 1.6 
Fj Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. -- ~~ 12 | 20] 6 5 | 1.0 8 2.0 
Fk Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded _ - 10) 15) 5 3 7 6 1.8 
Fi Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slapes, kame phase. _- 12] 20) 6 5 8 8 1.6 
Fm Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded kame ph: 10) 15] 3 A 6 -| 8 1.2 
Fn Fox loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severe! 
eroded: cudsci eacessceeense Seoesee os See eientssce 10/18] 6] 8 ]_...|----| 4] 8 A 08. |sese2|se-5- & 1.6 
Fo Fox loam and silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame e phkse 30 | 40 | 15 | 20 | 20; 80 | 12 | 17 8) 13 6 | 12 | 2.0 3.0 
Fo Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 48 | 20 | 80] 25 | 45 | 20] 30] 12] 16} 10] 14] 2.0 3.2 
Faq Fox silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. .--- 45 | 19 | 30] 23 | 40] 19] 30] 1.2] 16] 10] 14] 2.0 3.2 
Ga Genesce fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes- 45 | 13 | 18] 15 | 30] 18 | 22] 13] 17 6] LO} 2.8 3.6 
Gb Genesee fine sandy loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes 33 | 50 | 15 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 17] 22] 1.3] 18 8) 12) 2.4 3.2 
Ge Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 50165 | 17 | 25 | 20 | 35 | 22] 28) 18] 238] 16) 20] 3.0 3.6 
Gd Genesee loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent s 45 | 60 | 20 | 25} 35 | 50} 20/28) 18] 22) 15] 2.2) 3.0 4.0 
Ge Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slapes--------- 55 | 70] 12 | 20 | 20 | 25] 25 | 85 | 2.0] 2.5) 13] 14) 26 3.0 
Gf Genesee silt loam, high bottom, 0 to 4 percent slope 50 | 64 | 20 | 25 | 80 | 40 |.20 | 80 | 2.2] 25) 15] 22) 3.2 4.0 
Go Genesee silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes__---_.-. 560 | 55 | 10} 15 | 15 | 20] 25} 30.19) 25) Li] 13] 16 2.0 
Gh Genesee silty clay loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent slopes} 45 | 60 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 38 | 20 | 25 | 2.0 | 2.4 14] 18) 3.0 40 
Gi Glenhall silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Drained___ 20 | 32 | 85 | 50 | 21} 32] 151) 22] L4] 207 24 3.4 
Undrained_ _-..| 80 |---| 20 |-..-] 14 |----- 12 1.6 |.---. 
Ha Hagener loamy , 17 | 12} 20 | 12 | 18 4 8 |. ese 
Hb Hennepin loam, 25 to BO percent slopes... eats | kee ome Meets tain |e Bebe oC hee ct 6 ro 
He High Gap silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes. 20 | 35 | 10] 18 | 15 | 25 | 10 | 15 8 | 14 
Hd Homer silt loam, 0 to 3 Bercy slopes: 
35 | 50) 15 | 22] 80} 45 | 15 | 26] 15) 2.0) 14] 18 0 3.2 
2 _.-.{ 18 |.---] 25 J....] 14 ]..--] 18 |----- 28) ox espocsec| actos: 
Ka Kaskaskia loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes... 58 113} 20 | 85 | 45 | 20] 25) 16] 2.0] 10] 18) 20 3.0 
Kb Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_- 50 | 60 | 15 | 20 | 40 | 50 | 20] 27] 1.8] 22] 14} 16) 26 3.4 
Ke Kokomo silty clay loam, 0to3 E peters slopes 
i 45 | 65 | 15 | 20] 30] 50] 15} 25} 18] 24] 14] 22) 20) 32 
8 |..--] 18 |----] 18 |----| 1.0 |-----|-----|-----]-----]----- 
La 
----|----|----]----] 18 | 25 1a 24 
Lb Longlois loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 18 | 30 | 30 | 43 | 18 | 380 | 12] 18 5 4 
Le Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 35 | 58117 | 80 | 30 | 43 | 17} 80} 12] 18 5 fe 4 
Ld Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, x 80 | 88 | 15 | 25 | 22 | 38 | 15 | 25 O1 15 0 - 0 
Le Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. - 40 | 63 | 20 | 32 | 83 | 45 | 20 | 32) 14) 2.0 aU z 6 
Lf Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. - 40 | 55 | 20 } 32 | 80 | 45} 19 | 28 | 13] 19 9 , 4 
lg Longlois silt, loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, erode: 32 | 47 | 16 | 25 | 25 | 40 | 15 | 22) 1.0] 16 & . 2 
Ma | Made land.__-.-.--......------------ uel tcoslteelcenc|eteulacmalboas|eaes diate ee = 
Mb | Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 55 | 18 | 30 | 80 | 45 | 18 | 380] 1.3] 2.0 ’ O |) 2. 6 
Mc | Martinsville silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slop 65 | 20 | 33 | 82 | 55 | 23) 83] 14) 24] 18] 26) 28 4.0 
Md | Mellott silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 75 | 22 | 32] 30/55] 28 | 32] 14] 27] 13) 18] 23 3.8 
Me Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes .- 73 | 20 | 30 | 80 | 50 | 23} 82] 1.4] 20] 138] 2.0) 2.2 3.6 
ME Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 55 | 15 | 25 | 25 | 40] 161 25] 11] 15] 10) 15) 18 3.0 
Mg Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_..__-- 55 | 14 | 22 | 25 | 38 | 15) 25] 1.0] 14] 10) 14] 18 3.2 
Mh j Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--_ 50 | 10 | 15 | 20 | 30] 12 | 18 8B] 11 7] 10) 16 24 
Mi Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded -_-..---.-------------------! 23 145 | 10 | 17) 15 | 25 | 10 | 15 By ll 71 1at 13 2.5 
Mj Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 A-percent: 
slopes, severely eroded. --.. 18] 40 | 8] 12/15; 25) 8) 11 6 29 & 8 | 10 2.0 
Mk | Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. _.-. 35 | 55 | 17 | 30 | 30 12] 18] 12) 18) 2.2 3.2 
Mi Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, ered 30 | 43 | 15 | 27 | 25 1.0] 16 91 15] 16 2.4 
Mm | Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes... -. ~ 30 | 50 | 15 | 25 | 25 10/16] 10), 15] 18] 28 
Mn | Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded- 20 | 35 | 12 | 16 | 20 8] 14 8) 12] 14 2.2 
Mo | Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes_----~ 15 | 22) 8| 12) 15 8] id 8} 10] 16 2.2 
Mp Miami Joam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_ 10115 | 7410; 10 6 | 1.0 A 6] 12 2.0 
Mq | Miami silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__ 43 | 65 | 18 | 32 | 35 1.41 20] 14] 2.0) 2.4 4.0 
Mr Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes... 38 | 60 | 18 ) 30 | 35 18] 2.2] 13 | 2.0 | 2.4 3.8 
Ms j Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 30 | 43 | 15 } 22 | 25 | 38] 138 | 18 | 1.0) 16] 11] 16] 2.0 3.4 
Mt Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes__.__. 25 | 87 | 14 {| 21 | 25 9] 1.2 2] 12] 2.0 3.2 
Mu | Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_. 20 | 33 | 11 j 16 | 20 8} 1.0 8] 12] 16 2.4 
Mv | Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes Peoudus 20 | 27] 9] 12) 15 Bt 11 8/10) 16 2.4 
Mw | Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_. 15/23} 5] 7 | 10 6] 1.0 5 8] 12 2.0 
Mx Miami silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_-_....-.------.-----.---++--| 15) 25] 7) 11] 15 | 25 |---j----]| 6 8 5 8} 12 2.0 
My | Millsdale silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slope: 
Drained_ 45.| 65 | 15 | 20 | 30) 55 | 20] 27] 15] 20] 12) 16) 20) 3.0 
Undraine cece] 8 e---l 20-[2--4b 8 [occ] LO |e seclewscle-e = lessee 
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TABLE 7.-—Hstimated average acre yields to be expected over a period of years—Continued 
Map Corn Wheat Oats |Soybeans| Mixed hay | Clover Alfalfa 
symbol Name of soil 
A|B/A;}|B/JA/]B;iA|B]A B A B A B 
Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Tons | Tons | Tons | Pons | Tons |; Tone 
Mz | Milton silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes.____....-.._-- 25 | 40 | 12 | 17 | 25 | 85 | 15] 20] 12] 18) LO] 1.5] 2.0 2.8 
Mza | Monitor silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
os ze 40 | 65 | 20 | 30 | 35 | 50 | 20] 80] 15) 22] 14] 20] 22 3.4 
seeee 33 |---| 16 }----] 28 |---.) 18 Jo--j_-e--| 14 [--2e-} 9 [ete 
Mzb 
45 | 75 | 19 50 | 24) 30] 14) 20] 13 2.4 
Undrained~ me 25 |...-| 13 ----| 18 J.---] 13 7 L228 1.0 16 
Mzec | Muskingum ston a 30 p Saiitlecue|s Sal S22 ac'e| Sa eejeseee oe ee] scene Be 
Na | Nineveh loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes.....-.---. 28 | 35] 18 22 | 40 | 18 | 28 8, 13 2.0 A 
Oa Oaktown loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes_ -| 22 | 28 | 10 10] 15) 10) 15 A 8 |. 1.6 2.8 
Ob Oaktown loamy fine sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. _ -| 20 | 25 | 10 10 | 15 | 10 | 12 A 8 fe 1.6 2.8 
Oc Oaktown loamy fine sand, 12 to 25 percent slopes_ -| 18} 20) 8 8; 10] 8] 10 3 6 |. 12 2.0 
Od Ockley loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__ -| 35 | 45 | 18 28} 45 | 18] 30] 12] 18] 10] 14] 22 3.4 
Oc Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_- -| 85 | 45 | 18 28 | 45| 18] 30] 11] 171 10} 14] 22 3.4 
OF Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, croded. -| 27 | 88 | 15 22/40] 15] 25] 10] 1.6 8} 13} 18 3.0 
Og Ockley silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_. -| 40 | 55 | 20 30 | 50] 20) 32] 13] 19! 13) 18] 24 3.6 
Oh Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes____- .| 38 | 50 | 20 30 | 50 | 20 | 32} 13) 19) 13] 18] 24 3.6 
Oj Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded .| 80 | 45 | 16 25] 40] 16; 25} 10} 16/7 11] 15] 2.0 3.2 
Ok Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes... _... -| 48 | 73 | 20 30 | 50 | 20 | 82] 1.4] 20] 13} 20] 2.4 3.6 
O! Octagon silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, eroded... __.-| 35 | 55 | 15 25 | 33] 16 | 25} 1.1] 15] 10] 15] 2.0 3.0 
Om | Odell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes: 
Drained. ae ---| 48 | 80] 17 | 24 | 35 | 50 | 20} 80} 16] 22] 14] 22] 16 2.8 
Undrained__ a emsee! 30 |.2--) 18 |---| 25 Je...) 18 |} 14 foie 1.0 |.--.- oe eee 
On Otterbein silt loam, 0 to 3 perc: 
Drained__. an -| 40 | 75 | t7 | 82 | 33} 50117] 30] 14] 20] 12] 18] 22 3.6 
Undrained__._. re -| 20 2-2} 10 Je. .} 20 Joo. .} 18 |--2} 1.2 Loe 1.0 |... 12 |eceu- 
Pa Parr loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes._.. -| 38 | 65 | 20 | 30 | 32 | 42 | 20} 27 | 14] 20] t2] 18] 22 4.0 
Pb Parr loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, erode: -| 85 | 50 | 17 | 25} 22 | 32] 17] 25] 1.4} 16] 10] 16] 14 2.6 
Po Parr gilt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._ -| 50 | 80 | 21 | 27 | 85 | 60} 25 | 82] 14] 22] 14] 22] 24 4.0 
Pd Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes... -| 42 | 75 | 21 | 27 | 35 | 55 | 22 | 30} 14] 20] 14] 20] 24 4.0 
Pe Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 pereent slopes, eroded_ -| 85 | 65 | 18] 22 | 30} 40/ 18] 26} 13] 18] 1.2] 18] 1.6 2.8 
Pf Parr silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ -| 35 | 60 | 16) 21 | 25 | 85] 17 | 22] 12] 16] 11] 16] 16 2.8 
Pg Parr silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded... ---| 27 | 88 | 12 | 17 | 25 | 35 | 14] 19 9] 1.2 8] 12) 14 2.6 
Ph Parr silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. ...----------------------------- 45 | 10 | 16 | 20 | 30] 10 | 16 7] 1.0 6} 10 8} 2.0 
Pi Pettit silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
i = 65 | 13 | 18 | 35 | 40] 20] 25] 18] 22) 14] LB} 24] 32 
agee|eece|soe c[oece|oce-|/105|2-24) E05bosc2 Ge Poa eee Amare 
Ra 
40 | 14] 19] 27 | 40] 15 | 20] 1.0] 1.4 9] 13] 16 2.4 
Undrain wo--] GO fe--.| WS Jee] Bp 8 Ie G }-----|-----|---- 
Rb Raub silt loam, 
Drained._ 48 | 83 | 19 | 30 | 85 | 50] 21 | 80} 1.6 
Undrained. | 80 Jo...) 15 Joo) 26 |eLo] 16 |e 14 
Re | Riverwash. ue, a fs eee 
Rd | Rodman gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes... eer 
Re ; Romney silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes: : 
; Drained__ aH = bie! -| 58 | 75 | 15 | 20 | 85 | 45 | 20] 28] 1.8) 24] 16] 22] 24 3.2 
| Undrained___.-.- es -| 20 {22} 8 f.-2] 15 J--_-) 18 fo.) 1.6 |e 1.0 |__.- eee (area 
Rf | Ross loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. -| 40 | 60 | 18 | 22 | 30 | 40 | 25 | 80] 16) 22] 16] 20} 28 3.6 
Rg Ross silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__ -| 48 | 6O | 22 | 30 | 40 | 55 , 25 | 30 | 16] 2.5] 20] 25] 28 3.8 
Rh Ross silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. -| 50 | 68 | 20 | 28 | 35 | 50 | 22] 28] 16] 24] 16] 22] 28 3.6 
Ri | Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_____. -| 33 | 50 | 18 | 32 | 30] 50 | 18 | 82 | 12] 18] 10] 15] 2.0 3.6 
Rj Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, croded -| 80 | 40 | 14 | 23 | 25 | 40] t4] 20! 10] 1.5 81 12] 18 3.2 
Rk Russell loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ -{ 18 | 25 | 11] 15 | 20 | 80) 10 | 15 8] Ll 6 9] 14 2.4 
RI Russell loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_._. -| 12] 20] 7] 10] 10) 18j.--_].-__) 4 38 3 6] 10 2.0 
Rm | Russell loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
and Rla severely eroded 10) 20) 7 | 10] 12 | 20 |____|__..| 6 8 3 6} 1.0 2.0 
Rn Russell silt loam, 0 to 3 p. -| 43 | 65 | 20 | 82 | 35 | GO! 18] 34] 15] 21] 15] 20] 22 3.8 
Ro Russel] silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes._ -| 88] 60 | 20 | 32 | 35 | 551 18] 82] 14] 20); 12] 18] 2.2 3.6 
Rp Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. -| 33} 45 | 14 | 23 | 25 | 40115] 20] Lil 16 9] 14] 18 3.0 
Ra Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes_..-__ -| 27 | 40 | 14 | 22 | 25 | 371 15] 22] 10] 15 8] 13] 18 3.2 
Rr Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ -| 20 | 30 | 12 | t6 | 20 | 30] 12 | 16 8] tl a 9] 14 24 
Rs Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes__..__- -| 20 | 27) 10 | 15 | 17 | 25 |__--J___-} 8 | 1.2 6] LO] 14 2.4 
Rt Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded..-_~__ 15 | 22 8 | 12] 15 | 22 |____].__-| 6] 1.0 A 8] 1.0 2.0 
Ru Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded___._.-.----.------------.. 25 | 38 | 10 | 15 | 20! 30 | 10 | 15 8] 11 5 8] 12 2.4 
Rv Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__..._..-----.------------- 15 | 22] 8 (12) 15 {| 25 |.._|____| 6 3B 3 6 | 1.0 2.0 
Rw Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded ..___.-..----.----~.-------| wee bebelicu secs loo ieee sect | ace) sh 8 3 5 38 1.6 
Sa Shadeland silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slope: 
Drained...... 30 7 | 15 | 15 | 25 | 10] 15 8] 14 6] 1.2 |----- 1.6 
Undrained.... ----1 5 |----1 10 [----] 10 |---] 6 [eile wh eects. Sele panes 


TIPPECANOE COUNTY, INDIANA 


TABLE 7.—Estimated average acre yields to be expected over a period of years—Continued 


Map | Corn Wheat Oats |Soybeans| Mixedhay | Clover Alfalia 
symbol Name of soil 
A}|B|A/}B;A}]B/A/B]A B A B A B 
Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons } Tons 
Sb Shoals silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Drained.-~ 87 | 50 |_.--| 10 20 | 15 | 20 
Undrained seme ace Joe Cel ssn ee shoceale ase] Ee [bond eetanle cod 4|aecec|eeen-|teess 2 
Se Sidell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ 53 | 80 | 21 | 32 30] 14) 22) 14] 22] 2.8 4.4 
Sd Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__. 43 | 80 | 21 | 82} 35 | 48 | 22] 30] 14a} 20} 14) 20) 24 4.0 
Se Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_ 38 | 65 | 17 | 25/25 | 85) 17] 25] 13] 18] 12} 18] 1.6 2.8 
Sf Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__-.---- 42 | 80 | 20 | 30} 35 | 45 | 21] 27] 14] 20] 14] 20] 24 4.0 
Sg Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, croded_ 35 | 65 | 17/25 | 25 | 85417] 22] 12] 16] 11] leo] 16 2.8 
Sh Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes... ... 30 | 55 | 15 | 18 | 28 | 35] 13 | 17 | 1.0] 16 Hy 14] 156 2.6 
Si! Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_. 27 | 37 | 12 | 17 | 25 | 35 | 12 | 17 8B} 12 7 { 12] 13 2.5 
Sj | Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent 
severely eroded... ..----.----------------+---+---- 30 | 50 | 12 | 20 | 20 | 80} 12 | 17 Oo} 12 8] 1.2 8 2.0 
Sk Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded... ...---..----------------------- 27 | 47 | 11 | 20 | 20 | 30 | 12 | 17 9] 1.2 7} 12 8 2.0 
St Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 porcent 
slopes, severely eroded. ...-.-.-.----------------- 20) 45 | 10 | 17 | 17 | 27] 10] 16 71 1.0 54 10 8 18 
Sm Sleeth silt loam, 0 to 3 perc 
Drained_ .- 40 | 55 | 15 | 22] 380] 45] 15 | 25] 15] 20] 14) 20} 22) 32 
Undrained 2e <e 25 j.--.| 18 |-.--) 25 :---.] 14 [----} 18 ]--..- ce eee eee ees 
Sn Sloan silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope \ 
Drained... 45 | 70! 13 | 20 | 30/50 | 20} 25 | 18] 28] 10] 17 ]----- 3.2 
Undrained. oS = sacctvodalecce/ 20) /s06) 10) )oc pf he] -e py ee ere en eae 
So Sloan silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent 
Drained. = 70 | 10 | 22] 30/50/20] 30! 18] 25} 10) L7 ]----- 3.2 
Undraine weeslee-cfases| 16joce-f 10) pe} 16 |e fae pee ees ae 
Ta Tippecanoe silt 
i Drained___ 70 | 20 | 32 | 35 | 50} 21 | 30} 16] 22) 14] 22) 24) 34 
H Undrained. =e _---| 18 |----| 30 |.---} 18 |--2.) V4 [---- 1.2 |..2-. 16 |..--- 
Th | Toronto silt loam, 0 to 3 p 
Drained. 75 | 18 | 32 | 88 | 50) 17 | 30] 14] 18) 12] 18} 20 
Undrained. oe ----| 10 |.---} 20 |---| 18 |...-] 1.2 |-..-- 1,0: foc. 1.2 |. 
Wa | Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 45 | 20 | 80 | 23 | 43 | 20 | 30 ft 13 8] 12] 16 
Wb | Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. _ 45 | 20 | 30 | 23 | 43 | 20 | 30 9) 13 8} 12) 16 [ 28 
We | Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, oroded__ 23 | 88} 15 | 25 | 20 | 28 | 15 | 25 6} 1.2 6] LO; 14 2.6 
Wd | Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame phase- 32] 45 | 17 | 25 | 20) 80] 15] 22] 11] 15 91 12 24 3,2 
We | Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame phase..| 25 | 38 | 12 | 19 | 15 | 25 | 14 | 18 9 | 1.2 6) 10] 1.6 2.4 
Wf | Warsaw loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_.____ 15/25} 7] 101 13/20) 7) 10) 6] 10) 5 81 10) 22 
Wg | Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase-- 40 | 14} 20 | 12 | 20 } 12 | 17 9] 13 81 1.2] 2.0 2.8 
Wh | Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame phase.| 15 33 | 11) 16} 10) 15 | 81 18 6 | 10 5 9] 14 2.2 
wi Warsaw loam, 12025 percentslopes, eroded kamephase..| 10 | 15° 4 | 8 |..--|----[-.--J--.-| 5 OF we oe |e Bone 12] 2.0 
Wj Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. . 35 | 50 | 21 | 80] 28] 45] 21] 30] 12) 16) 10) 13) 2.0 3.2 
Wk | Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_ _ 33 | 48 | 21 | 80 | 25] 45 | 21] 80] 1.0) 14 9} 1.2] 2.0 3.2 
WI Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
phase. 5.0.2 ssseeu sctecsecesleue. ete ss ce see! 28 | 40 | 12 | 20 | 15 | 25 | 14 | 20 9] 18 8B] 12] 18 2.6 
Wm | Warsaw silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame 
|. ophasee oc. --Vawset dbo bce seeetoe cs ee sees 18 | 33 9} 15 | 12) 17 8 | 15 7) Ll 6] 10] 14 2.2 
Wn | Washtenaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
he ne! 45 | 70 | 15 | 25] 85) 55/17] 27} 18) 2.2) 14] 1.8] 2.0 2.8 
25 |---| 10 |--_-] 25 |--.-| 15 |---| 1.8 j-----| .8 |-----]----- 
Wo 45 | 70 | 20 | 32 | 85 | 50 | 22) 82] 16/ 22| 14] 20) 24 
Wop 40 | 65 | 20] 32 | 83 | 50 | 21 | 28] 1.6 | 22) 13] 2.0} 2.2 
Wq | Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__ -| 35 | 50 | 16 | 25} 28) 45] 17) 25] 12) 18; 1} Le} 20 
Wr Westland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
4 Drained__-_ 45 | 65 | 18 | 27} 35) 55} 19] 27) 16] 22) 13) 22) 28 
Undrained_. ae oe _-| 80 |.-.-] 18 |----] 20 |---| 16 |----! L4 |[--.-- 1A) (sooo sl oveoe|aeees 
Ws Westland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slop 
Drained..__- 50 | 80 | 20 | 30 | 40; 60! 201 30) 18] 25) 14] 24] 3.0 44 
Undrained. 80 |_.--) 10 j----] 20 |-~-.] 18 |_.--[----- L4 [----- 1.0 |_----]--..- 
Wt Westland silty o) 
Drained ._ 57 | 87 | 21 | 30 | 40 | 60 | 22] 30] 18] 25 | 1.5] 24] 3.0 44 
Undrained __ 30 |...-| 8 |.-.-| 20 |.---| 18 |----| 1.6 |----- 5B) See tule | ees 
Wu | Wingate silt loam, 
Drained... - 43 | 75 | 20 | 38] 35) 50 | 20; 30) 14) 201.18) 2.0) 24 4.0 
i Undrained 18 }._..| 18 |.-.-] 25 |-.--] 138 |----| 1.4 [.---- 1.0 |-----] 1.6 |----- 


i 
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TABLE 8.—Productivity ratings of soils 


[The productivity rating is the percentage of a standard yield for each crop that can be obtained on a given soil under a specified 
level of management. The standard yield is the approximate average yield per acre obtained, without the use of fertilizer or 
other amendments, on the more extensive and better soils of the regions of the United States in which the crop is most widely 
grown. The ratings in columns A are computed from the estimated average yields per acre that can be expected over a period 
of years under the management commonly used, Those in columns B are computed from the estimated average yields per acre 
that can be obtained by the intensive application of improved methods of farm management, including suitable crop rotations, 
erosion control, and the use of legumes, commercial fertilizer, lime, barnyard manure, and green manure. Absence of a figure 
means that the crop is not commonly grown under the management level specified. No index is given under good management 
for soils that are undrained because under good management they would be drained] 


————_— eee 
Crop productivity index 


Corn for Wheat Oats | Soybeans Mixed hay Clover _ Alfalfa 


Management group and subgroup and soil name grain 
(300 ==50 bu.)} (10025 bu.)/(L00= 50 bu.)|(100 = 25 bu.)/(100—2 tons)/(100-=2 tons)|(100—4 tons) 


A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 


Management group 1.—Light-colored, well drained and 
moderately well drained, medium-textured soils of the 
uplands and terraces. ! 

Subgroup 1A—Level to gently sloping soils: | 
Glenhall silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Artificially drained_._ 2... ae 
Undrained -_._.-.-. 
Martinsville silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Martinsvillo loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Mellott silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 
Miami silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes___ 
Montmorenci silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope: 
Artificially drained__ 
Undrained - 
Russell silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Wingate silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Artificially drained __ 


Undrained. .-.. 2... 4 50 |... 70 jw. i AO |e oe 
Subgroup 1B—Level to gently sloping 
igh Gap silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes......| 40 | 70 | 40] 70] 380} 50] 40] 60] 40! 70] 380] 60 |_.___ 50 


Milton silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Subgroup 1C—Gently sloping soils: 
ellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes _ 
Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_._ __ 
Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slope 
Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___ 
Subgroup 1D—Eroded gently sloping soils: H 
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TABLE 8.—Productivity ratings of soils—Continued 


a 


Crop produstivity index 
Corn for Wheat Oats Soybeans Mixed hay Clover Alfalfa 
Management group and subgroup and soil name grain 
(100=50 bu.)\(100=25 bu.)](100=50 bu.)|(100=25 bu.)/(100—2 tons)|(100=2 tons)}(100-=4 tons) 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Subgroup 1G—Eroded sloping to moderately steep 
soils: 
Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes... _---- 40| 55 | 85 | 50] 30 40| 55] 40] 50] 40 60 
Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__| 30) 45 20) 30 20 30 50! 25] 40] 30 50 
Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes_-...----- 30 | 45 85 | 50 30 40 | 55 40 | 50 40 55 
Miami loam, 12 to 23 percent slopes, eroded_-_.| 20 | 30} 30] 40] 20 30 | 50} 20] 35} 30 50 
Russell loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded----| 25 | 40] 30| 40] 20 20) 40] 15] 30] 25 50 
Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes.___.. - 40| 55) 40| 60} 35 40 | 60| 30) 50] 35 60 
Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_| 80} 45} 30, 50 30 80) 50| 20| 40| 26 50 
Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 12 to 25 
percent slopes, severely eroded ---.--.------|-----|-----]-----]-----|-----|-----]-----]----- 25| 40] 15] 25] 20 40 


Subgroup 1H—Steeply sloping soils: 
Hennepin loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 
Rodman gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes - 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 10 to 30 percent, 
slopes 
Management group 2.—Well drained and som 
cessively drained medium-textured soils underlain by 
sand and gravel. 
Subgroup 2A—Level soils: 
Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes... 
Longlois loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes _ 
Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope: 
Nineveh loam, 0 to 3 percent, slopes. 
Ockley loam, 0 to 3 percent, slopes_. 
Ockloy silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes- 
Subgroup 2B—Gently slaping soils: 


Fox loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes_..-. Me eeteeee 
Fox loam and silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
kame phases - -- a aics| 


Fox silt loam, 3 te 
Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slop: 
Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. - 
Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes....--... 
Subgroup 2C-—-Eroded gently sloping soils: 
Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded .---.-.- 
Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, croded kame 
phase... . Sasa eeeebicncsioe Comes e eee 
Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded -- - - 
Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded __| 
Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded - - 
Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, croded.__-| 
Subgroup 2D~-Eroded sloping soils: 
Fox Joam, 8 to 12 pereent slopes 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eraded _. 
Fox loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_ 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 p 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent s! 
phase... ..----..----------------- seen ene 
Subgroup 2ih—Eraded sloping to moderately stecp 
soils: 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded _..._.- 
Fox loam, 12 te 25 percent slopes, kame phase_.. 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 pereent slopes, croded kame 
NANG. Pad tes tote easaes ak eta wee eet J 
Warsaw loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
irame phase: 22 - slut tivaecect ce ce seseane 
Management group 3.—LExcessively drained light-colored 
and dark-colored loose sandy soils. 
Hagener loamy fine sand, 2 to 12 percent slopes_ 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes__ 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 12 to 25 percent slopes_ 


40] 60 
50 | 70 
50 | 75 
60 | 100 
35 | 50 
50 | 70 
65 | 90 
40 | 60 
30 | 60 
50 | 70 
50] 75 
60 | 95 
50) 70 
65 | 90 
25 | 50 
25 | 55 
40 | 50 
50 | 75 
40] 65 
55 | 75 
25} 50 
20 | 40 
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TABLE 8.—Productivity ratings of soils—Continued 


Crop productivity index 
|] a 
Corn for Wheat Oats Soybeans Mixed hay Clover Alfalfa 


Management group and subgroup and soil name 


grain 
(100=50 bu}/(100=25 bu.)}(100=50 bu.)/(100-=25 bu.)/(100=2 tons)|(100-—2 tons)|(100=4 tons) 
A|B/A/lBI/A|B/A/lB/AlTB/]A;lBlaAlB 


Management group 4.—Level, imperfectly drained 
medium-textured soils. 
Subgroup 4A—Soils on loam till: 
Crosby silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded: 
Artificially drained___ 


Undrained 0. sc soiccn a tese ecules clone 50 |----. 60 j. 2.2. BO! lease 50 |.-_-- 50 |__... 80 |. ow_- 
Crosby silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope: 

Artificially drained... 85 | 180 | 70 | 120 | 75 | 130] 70] 120] 70] 120] 60 85 

Undrained..--_..-.- 40 |... 40 |.._-- 50 |_-..- 50 |. 50 |..--- 30 j.---- 
Fincastle silt loam, 0 to 3 

Artificially drained. -_ -| 80} 130] 75 | 130] 70; 120; 80] 130] 70] 120! 60 | 110] 50 85 

Undrained -| 40 Jil. 40 |o.u.-| 40 |... 50 |_._-- 60 }_--.- 50 |... Ue 
Otterbein silt loam, 0 to 3 perce! 

Artificially drained... _ 80 | 150 | 70] 130] 65 | 100 | 70] 120] 70/100; 60] 90] 55 90 

Undrained - ...------ 40 [oo 40 |--.--] 40 |.---- 50 |----- 60 |... 50 |_..-. 30 |_22 
Toronto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope: 

Artificially drained... 80 | 150 | 70 | 180] 65 | 100] 70] 120] 70/ 90] 60 | 90] 50 80 

Undrained.--_---. -| 40 |__o 40 |---.- 40 |.28. 50 |.--2- 60 |-----) 50 f..2_. 30 |... 


Subgroup 4B—Soils on coarse-textured substrata: 
Homer ailt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 


Artificially drained___---.------..--.---- 60 | 90] 60} 90) 60] 100} 75 | 100} 70] 90! 50 80 

Undrained.--.-...----------- eee eee 50 |.---- 50 |... 2. 55 |-.--- 65 |_---- 40 |... ee es 
Monitor silt loam, 0 to 3 percent sl: 

Artificially drained_-.-.....-22.-.------- 80 | 120] 70 | 100] 80} 120] 75] 110] 701 100| 55 85 

Undrained. -..._.-_- 65 |-.--- 45 |_-_-- 70 |.--.- 10) Janno 45 |-.--./-.2.-}2 8 
Sleeth silt loam, 0 to 3 percent i 

Artificially draine 80/110 | 60) 90] 60] 90] 60] 100] 75] 100] 70/100] 35 80 

Undrained_. - 50 |____. 50 |---.- 50 J. Lee 55 |.---- 65 |_---- Os Reet ales 


Pan ep 
andalph silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 


n 25 J 26 |noce2 80 |. 30 |-.-2- 40 |..2-- 30 Jee} LS. 
Shadeland silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
Artificially drained____- -| 30] 60] 30] 60] 380/ 50] 40] 60] 40] zo} 30 
Undrained 20 |... 20 |e nue 20 |_____ 40 Je 2. 30 joo. 20 


Management group 5.—Poorly drained, medium-textured 
Boils, 
Delmar silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Artificislly drained_- 
Undrained. .-.... ed 30 
Management group 6.—Dark-colored, well drained an 
moderately well drained, medium-textured soils. 
Subgroup 6A—Level soils: 
Corwin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes: 
Artificially drained 


Undrained_..--...---.--2---22-2----.---} 90 |. 70 |-..-- 60 |... 70 |.---- 70 |..--- 60 |-.-.- 40 fo. . 
Dana silt loam, 0 to 2 pei 

Artificially drained_. 165 85 } 130 70 } 100 90 | 120 70 | 110 70 | 110 65 95 

Undrained_._....-----22--22--2-2------| 90 |” 70 |_---. 60 |_.-_- 80 |...-. 70 |_._.. (:/1 i eed ere beeen 


Parr silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Sidell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.. 
Subgroup 6B—Gentlv sloping soils: 
Parr loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_ 
Subgroup 6C—Eroded gently sloping soils: 
Parr loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded... ._. 70 | 100 | 70} 100 | 45 65 70 | 100] 55 80; 50] 80] 35 65 
Parr silt, loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Subgroup 6D—Froded gently sloping to sloping sail 
Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 
Parr silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded--.-| 70 | 120] 65] 85| 50| 701] 70 90; 60] 80] 55] 80] 40 70 


slopes, severely eroded__._----..-..-----._- 60 | 100; 50] 80] 40] 60] 50] 70] 45] 60] 40! 60] 20 50 
slopes, severely eroded_._-..---.-----.----- 55 | 95 / 45; 80] 40] 60! 50] 70] 451 60] 35] 60] 20 50 
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Crop productivity index 
Corn for Wheat Oats Soybeans Mixed hay Clover Alfalfa 
Management group and subgroup and soiiname grain 
(100=50 bu.)](100—25 bu.)|(100=50 bu.)i(100=25 bu.)|(100-—=2 tons)|(100=2 tons)|(100—=4 tons) 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Subgroup 6F—Eroded sloping soils: 
Parr silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_...| 55 | 75 | 50; 70] 50] 70] 55] 75 | 45] 60] 40/ 60 | 35 65 
Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes__.--.-.- 70 | 120 75 | 110 60 80 75 | 100 60 90 | 60 90} 50 90 
Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded..| 50 75 65 90 45 65 65 85 45 60 | 40 60 35 65 
Subgroup 6G—Severely eroded sloping soils: 
Parr silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__...--__.-- ee 40| 90| 40) 65] 40] 60| 40! 65) 35] 50] 30] 50; 20 50 
Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, severcly eroded._._.-..-------- 40 | 90] 40) 70] 35] 55 40 | 65) 85] 50] 25 50 20 45 
Management group 7.—Dark-colored, moderately well 
drained to somewhat excessively drained, medium- 
textured soils underlain by sand and gravel, 
Subgroup 7A~—Level, moderately well drained soils: 
Tippecance silt loam, 0 to 3 percent, slopes: 
Artificially drained. . 95 | 140 | 80] 180] 70] 100} 85 | 120 | 80] 110] 70] 110 | 60 85 
Undrained ate 70 |o.-- 7] |...-- 60 j.---. 70 j-.-.- 70 |---..} 60 |---.- 
Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. -- 90 | 140 | 80] 130 | 70] 100] 90 | 180 | 80] 110} 70 | 100 
Subgroup 7B—Level somewhat excessively drained 
soils: 
Elston fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes.-.| 50 | 80] 60] 80/ 40} 60] 70) 90) 25] 50 |.--_-]--... 20 60 
Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_____-_-~ .| 60 90 70 | 110 50 80 70 | 110 40 75 30 60 30 75. 
Elston silt loam, silted, 0 to 3 percent slopes-.-| 90 | 120 | 80] 120} 70] 110 | 90] 120] 75 | 100) 75 | 100] 50 85 
Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent, dooes -| 60] 90; 80} 120] 45] 85 | 80/120} 45] 65] 40] 60] 40 70 
Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes _ 701100] 85/120; 55] 90} 85} 120) 60] 80] 50] 65} 50 80 
Subgroup 7C—Gently sloping soils: 

‘ston fine sandv loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes..-.- 50 | 75] 60| 80] 40] 60) 60) 80; 25] 50 |.-...|.-..- 20 60 
Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes.-....- ‘| 60} 90] 60/110] 50] 80} 60] 100] 40] 75} 80} 60) 30 70 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slapes__ -| 60} 90} 80] 120} 45] 85 | 80] 120] 45] 65] 40; 60; 40 70 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame phase.| 65 | 90] 70] 100 | 40) 60] 60] 90] 55] 75] 45] 60) 60 80 
Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes... _..| 65 | 95 | 85 |120{/ 50] 90] 85] 120} 50] 70] 45] 60] 50 80 
Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes -| 80} 130} 80] 130] 65 | 100] 85] 110 | 80] 110) 65 | 100] 55 90 

Subgroup 7D--Eroded gently sloping soil: 

‘ston loam, 3 to 8 percent so es, eroded... -- 50} 70] 50] 80] 40] 50] 50] 80] 25] 50 25 65 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__.-| 45 | 75 | 60] 100} 40 | 55] 60/100 | 30] 60 35 65 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eraded kame 

phases tia. ooo tent A oe toe teow ee! 50 | 75!) 50] 75 | 30] 50] 55] 70| 45] 60) 30] 50] 40 60 
Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
ame: phase ..<. -- =~ -H0-- pence seeessetc-- <5 55 80 50 80 30 50 55 80 | 45 65 40 60 45 65 
Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded..-.} 70 | 100) 65] 100 | 55 | 90} 70] 100] 60 | 90 | 55 | 80) 50 85 
Subgroup 7E—Eroded sloping soils: 
Fston loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded... -- 40) 60] 50] 70] 35] 45] 40] 60] 25] 50 ]-...-]-----|----- 50 
Waraaw loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_..| 30 | 50 30 | 40) 25] 40] 30 40} 25 50 25 40 25 55 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase_| 40 | 80} 55 | 80] 25] 40] 50) 70) 45} 65] 40| 60; 50 70 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
kate phase -o.2--+s222---sseuseeseesues 3 30] 65] 45 | 65] 20] 30| 80] 50] 30] 50] 25 | 45] 35 55 
Warsaw silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
kame phase. _----_----------------------- 35 65 85. 60 25 385 30 60 35 55 30 50 35 55 
Management group 8.—Dark-colored, level, imperfectly | 
drained, medium-textured soils. | 
Subgroup 8A—Soils over till: | 
Odell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes: 
Aptificially drained 95 | 160 70 95 70 | 100 80 | 120 80 | 110 70 | 110 40 70 
Undrained - - -.-.- -.-| 60 |.---- 50 |.-.-- 50. }.-.-- 50 |. 2... 70 |_-2.- 50 |--.-- 20 |....- 
Raub silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slop 
Artificially drained 95 | 165 75 | 120 70} 100 | 85 | 120 80 | 110 70 | 110 60 90 
Undrained--....--. 60 |-.--- 60 |.--. 50 |..--- | 60 }.....] 70 |----. 5 Eee eee eee 
Subgroup 8B—Soils over gravel: 
Crane silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: j 
Artificially drained __ _| 90] 140} 75 | 120] 70] 100 | 80] 120] 70 | 110] 70) 110) 50 80 
Undraine - _--| 70 |--2-- 60 |-_--- 50 |.---- 60 |.---- 70 |.--- 50 tL... 30 |.-.-. 
Management group 9.—Very poorly drained dark-colored | 
eoils of the depressional areas. i 
Subgroup 9A—Soils underlain by clayey materials: 
Brookston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: : 
Artificially drained _- 100 | 155 80 | 130 80 | 130 | 85 | 130 90 | 125 80; 115 75 100 
Undrained “| 50 foo 50 40 |... | 60 |..--- pail ree ey ene 
Brookston silty clay loam, 
Artificially drained__ 110 | 160 80 | 130 80 | 130 90 | 130 90 | 125 80 118 75 100 
Undrained 50 J._.-- 30 |_.._- 40 |... 60 |. .-- 60 
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TABLE 8.—Productivity ratings of soils—Continued 


a 
Crop productivity index 

Corn for Wheat Oats 1 Soybeans Mixed hay Clover Alfalfa 

Management group and subgroup and soil name grain 

(10050 bu.)|(100=25 bu.)|(100=50 bu.)|(100=25 bu.)|(L00=2 tons)i(100=2 tons)|/(100==4 tons) 


A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 


Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Artificially drained. 80 | 140) 80] 120] 80] 120] 80} 120| 80] 125 | 80/100) 70) 100 
Undrained 50 }--.-- $0.) 225. 45 |.---- 60 |_---- 

Cope silty clay loam, 0 to 
Artificially drained ._ 
Undrained.---.---. ---| 50 J----- 50 |--.-- 40 |.-2-.| 60 |----- 203 | codes aes ec]ecece|senas| esse 

Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slop 


Artificially drained__ 175 | 85 | 120 | 80] 180] 90] 180] 100 | 130) 90 | 120] 80] 110 

Undrained ......--.---------.----------| 60 |.---- 50 |..--- 50 |_---- 60 |.---- 90 |--.-- 70. | is cncc|svcn-|ieses 
Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slope 

Artificially drained__.--_ _| 115 | 175 | 90 | 120 | 80] 180 | 100 | 180 | 100 | 180 | 90} 120; 80; 110 

Undrained --| 50 J--... 50 |.---- 40 {_..-.] 60 |-..-- 90° | aae 10:.| ese. )sens|ecaus 
Kokomo silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 

Artificially drained. -| 90} 180] 60] 80] 60] 100] 60) 100} 90] 120] 70) 110] 50 80 

Undrained 40 |_.--- 30 |_-~-. 30 |.---- 50 |__--. 90) |Locwclieeen|soric|eeaca| esp es 
Romney silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slop 

Artificially drained_ 105 | 150] 60] 80] 70] 90] 80] 110 | 90] 120; 80] 110] 60 80 


Undrained 30 |_L_.. 80 |_-... 50 |. .-- 80 |-.--- 504 |4cus2] coasc|aacne 
Washtenaw silt loam, 0 to 3 p : 

Artificially drained_ _| 90 | 140] 60} 100} 70] 110] 70] 110) 90) 110} 70] 90] 50 70 

Undrained_.-..-.- 50 |.---- 40 {ooo 50 |_----| 60 }.---- 90 |.---- AQ |u2wn-|se--ck|sesns 


Subgroup 9B—Soils underlain by gravel ‘and san 
Abington silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Artificially drained 


Undrained__-...-. 40 |..2-- 30 |... 30 |_.--. 50 [--2 80 |___-- 30 |-----|----- aes 
Westland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Artificially drained. 90} 130} 70] 110} 70] 110) 75] 110] 80] 110| 65; 110] 70] 105 

Undrained ---| 60 }----. 50 |_--.- 40 |--.- 65 |.----| 70 |_.-- 1 1 at | Peer Pao 
Westland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Artificially drained. -| 100 | 160 80] 120 | 80] 120] 80] 120} 90] 125] 70] 120] 75 110 

Undrained 60 |.---- 40 |... 40 |_---- 10. | seen e 7 |__-.- 60": accucpseacet ovene 
Westland silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slop 

Artificially draine 115 | 175 85 | 120} 80] 120] 90] 120] 90] 125] 75] 120} 75 110 

Undrained . . ._- 60 30 [-.--- oe 7025024 80 |.2- 40 |____-|-----]----- 


Subgroup 9C—Soils subje 
difficult to drain: 

Millsdale silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent, slopes 

Artificially drained. 

Undrained.....--.-.-.---2--.----+------ 40 |....- 30 |-.--- 40 |.---- 30 |----. 60: | oa sl teens] een |ave yeletese 

Sloan silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Artificially drained___ 90 | 140 50 80 | 60 | 100 80 | 100 90 | 125 50 85 |---.- 80 

Undrained 50)) 022 -|oue-2|---54 40}. 40 ]_.--- 80 |.---- 20) |oewec|esencfeeees: 
Sloan silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent : slopes 

Artificially drained... 90} 140 | 40] 90] 60] 100} 80] 120 | 90) 125 | 50] 85 |._-.. 80 

Undrained + oso2 eee scececs cae osesee sts 40% |o22-c)acens|-2 = 30 |_.-.- 40 |_-.-- 80 |--.-- 20) |acoaclesace|eence 


Management group 10.—Organic soils. 
Carlisle muck: 
Artificially drained. -- 
Undrained 
Edwards muck: 
Artificially drained 
Undrained - 
Linwood muck; 
Artificially drained... 


Subgroup 11A—Well-drained | fr equently flooded | 

soils: 

Genesce fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes...|_ 70 | 90] 50] 70] 30) 60) 70] 90] 65] 85] 30] 50] 70 90 
Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes i 
Genesce silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes.___....| 110 | 140 | 50] 80] 40; 50} 100) 140; 100] 125) 65) 70) 65 15 
Genesee silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent slope 5 
Kaskaskia loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ ..- 
Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes _.---- 120} GO| 80) 80} 100] 80] 110} 90} 110] 70] 80] 65 85 

Subgroup 11B—Well-drained infrequently flooded 

soils (high bottoms): 
Genesee fine sandy loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 
percent slopes__-_------------------------- 1 65 | 100 60 80 | 55 | 75 70 90] 65 | 80] 40 | 60 60 80 
Genesee loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent slopes | 90 | 120 80 | 100! 70 {| 100° 80] 110! 90 | 110 75 | 110 75 100 
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TABLE 8.—Productivity ratings of soils—Continued 


Crop productivity index 
Corn for Wheat Oats Soybeans | Mixed hay Clover Alfalfa 
Management greup and subgroup and soil name grain 
(10050 bu.)|(100—25 bu,)|(100—50 bu.)|(100==25 bu,)|(100—=2 tons)|(100==2 tons)/(100—4 tons) 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Genesee silt loam, high bottom, 0 to 4 percent 
AlOPOSs oe cee ote setae wow: sete eset 100 | 130 80 |} 100 60 80 80 | 120 | 110 | 125 7 | 110 80 100 
Genesee silty clay loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 
percent slopes 90 | 120 80 | 100 60 75 80 | 100 | 100 | 120 70 90 75 100 
Ross loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ -| 80} 120 70 90 60 80 | 100 | 120 80 | 110 80 | 100 70 90 
Ross silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__ _| 95 | 120 { 90] 120] 80] 110 | 100 | 120; 80] 125 | 100 | 125 | 70 95 
Ross silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. —._ 100 | 135 80 | 110 | 70 | 100 90 | 110 80; 120] 80/ 110 70 90 
Subgroup 1LC-—Modcrately well drained and imper- 
fectly drained soils, frequently flooded: 
sel loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Protected by levees and artificially drained! | 90 | 180 | 60] 80.) 70} 100! 90] 110] 100] 125 | 60| 75) 60 75 
Unprotected by levees ®....-...---2-.--.-] 80 |. --_- 40 |. oo 50 |. -. 90 |... 100 |_.... £1 Pei Eee eee 
Fel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes: 
Protected by levees and artificially drained 1 140} 60] 80] 70] 100] 90; 110 | 100] 125 | 60) 75 | 60 15 
Unprotected by levees #_....-.-----------] 90 |... 80! |b ecu 50 Joo. 90 |... 100 j__-_- BOs) sfoculeonsslsscoe 
Fel silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slo 
Protected by levees and artificially drained! | 100 | 140 | 40 60 40 | 50; 90] 100 | 100 | 125 j-_-.- i 25 
Unprotected by levees 2__-_--.-- 2-2 ---- OOS |i weet Soe ee oa 30 |-.-.. 80 J.-L. Ob: |aeane oe eens |e 
Pettit silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slope 
Artificially drained_..- 100 | 130 | 50; 70; 70] 80 
Undraijned BO eee) Sas) eared |Cewae| shores 
Shoals silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Artificially drained _. 
Undrained__..-.. 


‘Soil receives little overflow except by backwater. 


Soils that are not suitable for cultivation, or that 
require extreme management of any kind, including 
those soils subject to severe erosion if cultivated, are 
placed in classes V, VI, VII, or VIII. Class V contains 
soils that are nearly level and not subject to erosion 
but are too wet, too frequently flooded, or too stony 
for cultivation. Soils placed in class VI are more lim- 
ited in one or more features than those in class IV, 
but they will supply some forage, orchard crops, or 
forest products. Some soils in class VI can be culti- 
vated enough to prepare them for longtime forage 
crops, orchards, planted forests, or special perennial 
crops. 

Soils in class VII are more limited than those in class 
VI. Generally they must be managed by harvesting the 
native cover or a partly controlled succession of plants. 
The choices in management are fewer, production is 
lower, or risk of erosion is greater than on the soils 
in class VI. 

Class VIII consists of soils so severely limited that 
they produce little useful vegetation. They may provide 
scenery or furnish shelter for wildlife. Some make. up 
parts of watersheds on which runoff should becontrolled. 

Subclasses: Each of the eight classes contains soils 
that have limitations and management problems of 
about the same degree. The soils within a class may be 
of different kinds, however, and therefore the kinds of 
limitations are different. The dominant kind of limita- 
tion is indicated by one of four subclasses. The four 
subclasses indicate: Soil subject to erosion if cover is 
not maintained, designated by the symbol (e) ; excess 
water either on or in the soil (w) ; shallow, droughty, or 
infertile soil (s) ; or soil limited chiefly by climate (c). 


? Soil is occasionally overflowed during growing season. 


Usually not all the subclasses will occur in an area the 

size of a county. 

‘Phe capability classes and subclasses in Tippee 
County are described in the following list. Only the 
general nature of the principal soils in each subclass 
is described. 

Class I.—Deep, well-drained, nearly level, productive 
soils; suitable for longtime intensive cultivation if 
good farming practices are followed. 

Class I1.—Soils that can be cultivated with only moder- 
ate risk of erosion or have only slight limitations 
in use. 

Ile: Gently sloping silty and loamy soils. 

IIw: Nearly level to gently sloping soils that have 
moderate limitations caused by excess water. 

IIs: Nearly level and gently sloping soils that have 
only moderate capacity for holding moisture for 
plants. 

Class III—Soils that are suited to cultivation in a 
regular cropping system but require special treat- 
ment or protection to maintain productivity ; moder- 
ately severe risks of erosion or other moderately 
severe limitations. 

Tie: Gently sloping or sloping soils that are sub- 
ject to erosion. 

Illw: Imperfectly drained and poorly drained 
mineral soils and very poorly drained organic 
soils. 

IIIs: Gently sloping and sloping somewhat drough- 
ty soils. 

Class IV.--Soils that are severely limited in use or sub- 
ject to serious risk of damage if used for tilled crops; 
suited to cultivation if specially managed. 
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TVe: Moderately steep to steep soils, most of them 
eroded. 

IVs: Sloping to moderately steep eroded soils with 
low to very low capacity for holding moisture 
for plants. 

Class V.—Soils suited to pasture but not suited to cuiti- 
vation because of excess water. 

Vw: Bottom-land soils subject to frequent over- 
flow, and very poorly drained organic soils. 

Class VI.—Soils not suitable for regular cultivation 
because they are too steep or too droughty; suited to 
the occasional shallow tillage needed to establish 
forage or trees. 

Vie: Moderately steep and steep soils; some are 
eroded and some are severely eroded. 

VIs: Moderately steep droughty soils; most are 
eroded. 

Class VII—Soils not suited to cultivation; serious haz- 
ards or limitations when used for forage or as 
woodland. 

Vile: Moderately steep and very steep soils. 

VIIs: Very droughty soils and Riverwash. 

Class VIII.—-Land types suited to wildlife or recrea- 
tion but not to commercial production of crops. 

VIIIs: Gravel pits. 

VIIIw: Shallow lakes. 

The soils of Tippecanoe County are listed by class 
and subclass as follows: 


Capabiiity class 
and subclass 

Abington silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Aa).. IIw. 
Brookston silt: loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ba)___.-- IIw. 
Brookston silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Bb)... Iw. 

Carlisle muck ! (Ca) -. IlfIw, Vw. 
Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cb)._ oe 
Chalmers silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ce) Ilw. 


Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cd) -. Iw. 
Cope silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ce). IIw. 
Corwin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Cf)... EE 

Crane silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cg) _ - TIw. 
Crosby silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ch) ____ Ilw. 
Crosby silt loam, 3 to 5 percent, slopes, eroded ({ Iw. 
Dana silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Da)____- I, 
Delmar silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Db) IIIw. 
edwards muck ! (Ea)_.-_.-------~---- IfIw, Vw. 
Kel loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Eb)__ IIw. 

Eel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ec)_ IIw. 

Eel silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ed). - JIw. 
Elston fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ee)_ IIIs. 
Elston fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Ef). TVs. 
Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Eg)..-- IIs. 
Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Eh)_- Ils, IIIs. 
Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded ? (Ei) IIs, IIIs. 
Elston loam, & to 15 percent slopes, eroded ? (Ej). IIIs, 1Vs. 
Elston silt loam, silted, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ek)- I. 
Fincastle silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Fa)-.- Ilw. 

Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Fb)- .. IIs. 

Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Fe)_-- IIs, IIIs. 
Fox loam, 3 to & percent slopes, eroded # (Fd). ~ Us, ITIs. 
Fox loam, 3 to8 percent slopes, croded kame phase Ils, IIks, 
Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Ff)_-..-----.----- IIIs, 

Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase (Fh) Is. 

Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Fg)_---_.- TEs. 

¥ox loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame phase (Fi) IIIs. 

Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes ? (Fj)._..--------- IVs, VIs. 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded # (Fk)_.--. IVs, VIs. 


Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, kame phase ? (Fl)... IVs, Vs. 
Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded kame phase * 


Meteo u she atetokc saeco eeeteecunasueee IVs, VIs. 
Fox loam and clay loam, § to 12 percent slopes, severely . 
eroded (Fn) IVs. 


Fox loam and silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame 
phases ? (Fo)_.----.-.-------+----------------- Ts, IfIs. 


Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes (Fp)---- 
Fox silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes? (Fq). e22, 
Genesee fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes! (Ga)- 
Genesee fine sandy loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes } (Gb) 
Genesee loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes  (Ge)__ 
Genesee loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent slo 
Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes ! (Ge)_.-___- 
Genesee silt loam, high bottom, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Gf) 
Genesee silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes ! (Gg)-- 
Genesee silty clay loam, high bottom, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (Gh) 
Glenhall silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ? (Gi). 
Gravel pits 3. __ = 
Hagener loamy fine sand, 2 to 12 percent slopes * (Ha) 
Hennepin loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes (Hb)... -.--- 
High Gap silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes ? (He). 
Homer silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Hd)... 
Kaskaskia loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes! (Ka)__ 
Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 perceut slopes! (Kb)_---- 
Kokomo silty clay loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Ke) - - 
Linwood muck? (La)_----_--_------------ 
Longlois loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes ? (Lb) 
Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Le)__ 
Longlois loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded? 
Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ? (Le). 
Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 2 (Lf)___-.-- 
Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Lg) 
Made land (Ma) _...-------.----.-..------------- 
Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes ? (Mb)__--.- 
Martinsville silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes ? (Mc). -- 
Mellott silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ? (Md)__ 
Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Me). -.—-- 
Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Mf) 
Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Mg). -.---- 
Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Mh) 
Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded # (Mi).---.------.-------- 
Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Mj)---~ 
Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes = 
Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Mm)_.___- 
Miami loum, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Mn). 
Miami loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes ? (Mo). .-..~--- 
mi loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded ? (Mp)... 
Miami silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 2? (Mq)_- 
Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes? (Mr) -_-____. 
Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded ? (Ms). 
Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Mt)___.._-- 
Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Mu). 
Miami silt, loam, 12 to 26 percent slopes * (Mv)... ---- 
Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 2? (Mw) 
Miami silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Mx) 
Millsdale silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (My).- 
Milton silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes ? (Mz)_... 
Monitor silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Mza) 
Montmorenci silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes * s 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 10 to 30 percent slopes ? 
(Mze) Sea 
Nineveh loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Na). stg 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Oa) 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Ob) 
Oaktown loamy fine sand, 12 te 25 percent slopes (Oc) 
Ockley loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ? (Od)... ae 
Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Oe) _ __ 
Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded ? (Of) 
Ockley silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ? (Og)_- 
Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 2 (Oh)_. 
Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded ? (01 
Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Ok).______ 
Octagon silt loam, 3 te 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Ol) 
Odell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Om)_- __ 
Otterbein silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (On) 
Parr ioam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Pa)._.....-- 
Parr loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded ? (Pb)_ 
Parr silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Pc) _- 
Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Pd)_ 


Capability clase 
and subclaza 
Tis. 
IIs, IIs. 
I, Us. 


I, Us. 
I, Vw. 
af 


t Vw. 
I, 
I, Vw. 


I, Tle. 

Vils, VITIs. 
Ils, [Vs, VIIs. 
Vie. 

Tle, Hie. 

Ilw. 


Tie, IIe. 
I, Ie. 
Tle, Hie. 
lle, Ie. 
VIis, 

I, He. 

I, Ie. 

I, Ie. 
Ife, Ile. 
Tle, IUe. 
Ile. 
IIe. 


IIe, IVe. 
Ive. 


Ile, Ie. 
Ile, IIe, 
Iie. 
IlTe. 
IVe, Vle. 
IVe, Vie. 


Tye. 

Iw. 

Ile, ITle. 
IIw. 

I, Ie. 


Vie, Vile. 
Ils. 


Tle. 

Tle, Tile. 
IL 

He. 
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Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Pe)_..._ 
Parr silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Pf)..___ 
Parr silt. loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Pg)__.. 
Parr silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Ph) 
Pettit silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 31 (Pi) 
Randolph silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ra) 
Raub silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Rb)_- 
Riverwash (Re). ah, 
Rodman gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes (Rd)... 
Romney silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Re) 
Ross loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Rf)}______ 
Ross silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Rg). - 
Ross silty clay Joam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ( e 
Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Ri)_..._.. 
Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Rj 
Russell loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Rk)... 
Russell loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 2 (RI._. 
Russell loam and clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (Rm and Ria) 
Russell silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 2 (Rn). 
Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Ro)_...____- 
Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Rp). 
Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Rq)_...-__- 
Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Rr)__ 
Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 2 (Rs) 
Russell silt loam, 12 te 25 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Rt) 
Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 2 (Ru). 
Russell silt loam and silty clay 
slopes, severely eroded (Rv)___--.-..-...-.------ 
Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded ? (Rw) 
Shadeland silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Sa) 
Shallow lakes......-----. 2022-22-22 ea eee 
Shoals silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ! (Sb) 
Sidell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Sc)_- 
Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Sd).._.._.. 
Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Se)_ 
Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes ? (Sf)... ____ 
Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Sg).._. 
Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (Sh)__.. -_- = 
Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (Si). _ 
Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent, 
slopes, severely eroded (Sj)... 2.2.2.2. 2-2-2. 
Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded # (Sk)... ..-.-----.-------- 
Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (Si)_....-.------...-- 
Sleeth silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sm)-_ 
Sloan silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes} (Sn)- - .- 
Sloan silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent. slopes ! (So)___. 
‘Tippecanoe silt loam, 0 to 3 percent. slopes ? (Ta)___- 
Toronto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Tb)_-. 
Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wa)__ 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ? (Wb) 3 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded ? (We)... 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, kame phase 2 (Wd) 
Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase 2 (We)__.-.2.-- eee 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 2 (Wf). _ 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, kame phase (Wg) 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phast-(Wh)s04 cose soc cetaweoue sees cocece ee 
Warsaw loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase ? (Wi) 
Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wj)_ 
Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 2 (Wk). _____ 
Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded kame 
phase ? (WI)... 28 eee 
Warsaw silt. loam, 8 to 12 percent: 
phase (Wm) 
Washtenaw silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wn 
Wea silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 2 (Wo)___ 
Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 2? (Wp)___... as 
Wea silt loam, 3 to § percent slopes, eroded 2 (Wq 
Westland loam, 0 to 3 percent. slopes (Wr) 


Capability class 
and subclass 


Tle. 
Tle, IITe. 
We. 


IVe, 
Iw, Vw. 
Illw. 
IIw. 
Vous. 
Vile. 
TIw. 

I, 

I 

I, 

Tle, FIIe. 
Te, Ile. 
IIe, 
IVe, Vie. 


IVe. 

I, Ile. 
Iie, I1le. 
Iie, IIe, 
Ie. 
IIe. 
IVe, Vie. 
IVe, Vle. 


Ile, Ve. 
IVe, 


Vie, VIe. 


Illw. 
VITIw. 
Iw, Vw. 


Te. 

Ile. 

He, IIe. 
Ile, II Te. 
THe. 
IIe. 


Ile. 
Ile, IVe. 


Ive. 
Iw. 
Ilw, Vw. 
IIw, Vw. 
I, Ile. 
IIw. 

IIs. 

IIs, IIIs. 
Tis, IIs. 
IIs, ITs. 


Is, THs. 
IIIs, TVs, 
Ils. 


Ils, 


IVs, VIs. 
Is. 
IIs, IIIs. 


Us, IIIs. 


IITs. 
Ilw. 

I, Ile. 
Ile, IIe. 
Tle, Te. 
Tiw. 


Vis. 
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Capability claas 
and subclass 
Westland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Ws)_______ IIw. 
Westland silty clay loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wt. Iw. 
Wingate silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes ? (Wu)___.-- I, Ie. 


+ This mapping unit is in more than one capability class because 
of changes from the concept of mapping ranges at the time the 
fieldwork was completed to present-day concepts of land-capability 
classification. 

* This mapping unit is in more than one capability class because 
of changes in land-capability classification concepts, principally 
in the ranges of slope groups, between the time the fieldwork 
was completed and the present. 

* This mapping unit is in more than one capability class because 
it includes small areas of other soils. 


Formation and Classification of Soils 
Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is the product of climatic and biological forces 
acting over a period of time on materials deposited or 
accumulated by geologic agencies. The characteristics 
of the natural soil at any given place depend on the 
interrelationship of the following factors: 

1. The physical and mineralogical composition of the 
parent material. 

2. The climate while the soil material was accumu- 
lating and while the soil was developing. 

3. The relief or lay of the land. 

4, The plant and animal life on and in the soil during 
its development. 

5. The length of time each of these forces of develop- 
ment has been acting on the soil material. 

Climate and vegetation are the active factors in soil 
formation. Their action on the accumulated parent 
material changes it into soil that has distinguishable 
layers or horizons. The composition of the parent 
material limits the kind of soil that can be formed. The 
relief increases or decreases the effect of temperature 
and moisture. The length of time a soil has been devel- 
oping affects its characteristics because it takes a long 
time for the full effect of weathering to produce dis- 
tinct differences in layers of the soil profile. 


Soil Formation in Tippecanoe County 


Tippecanoe County is on the border between the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soil region of the east-central 
part of the United States and the Brunizem (Prairie) 
soil region of the midwest. The climate is humid and 
temperate. The average annual rainfall of 38 inches 
is fairly uniformly distributed throughout the year. 

The Gray-Brown Podzolic soils developed under 
mixed deciduous hardwood forest. The layer of organic 
litter that covers the surface is much thinner than in 
the Podzol region to the north, but thicker than in the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic region to the south. Only the 
upper few inches of mineral soil are dark colored. 
Below the A, horizon the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils are 
light colored, low in organic matter, and medium acid 
to strongly acid. 

The Brunizems developed on well-drained to imper- 
fectly drained areas under a cover of sod-forming grass. 
Little or no organic matter accumulated on the surface, 
because most of the litter dried and was blown away 
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during the dry midsummer season. The organic matter 
contained in the roots was well distributed through the 
soil. The heaviest concentration was in the uppermost 
12 to 18 inches, and the amount gradually decreased 
with depth. The soils of these areas are medium acid. 

Between areas of the two principal soil groups are 
narrow transitional belts, where forest encroached on 
the prairie, resulting in a parklike vegetative cover of 
scattered trees over a ground cover of shrubs and 
grasses. These belts are widest along the drainage- 
ways. The soils that developed in these transitional 
areas are intermediate in characteristics between the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils and the Brunizems, but are 
more nearly like the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. Con- 
sequently, they are classified as Gray-Brown Podzolic, 
intergrading to Brunizems. 

The sources of parent material of the soils in Tippe- 
canoe County are as follows: 

1. Glacial drift of Wisconsin age. 

2. Loess (windblown silt) deposited over glacial 
drift of Wisconsin age. 

8. Sandstone and shale of the Pennsylvanian (Mans- 
field), Mississippian (Borden), and Devonian (New 
Albany) periods. 

4, Alluvium washed from soils developed on the 
other materials. 

Most of the soils of the county developed on deposits 
of unassorted glacial till. Some of these deposits were 
covered by deep mantles of silt; these areas were gen- 
erally leached to depths of 42 inches or more. In other 
areas, little or no silt was deposited over the glacial 
till, and the till was leached of carbonates to depths of 
less than 42 inches. 

The parent material of the Brunizem soils includes 
slightly thicker deposits of silt than that of the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic soils. The carbonate content of both 
till and silt varies, but the average is between 17 and 
20 percent. 

Soils of the Russell and Sidell catenas have been 
leached of carbonates to a greater depth than those of 
the Miami and Parr catenas. The average depth to 
carbonates in 309 observations of soils in the Russell 
and Sidell catenas was 47.5 inches; in 211 observations 
of soils in the other two catenas, 35.5 inches. The 
observations showed little difference in depth to car- 
bonates in Brunizems and Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 

The bedrock formations, consisting of sandstone, 
flint, shale, and limestone, crop out in the Wabash 
Valley as rock terraces thinly covered with water- 
sorted or alluvial material. In the uplands Mansfield 
sandstone and Borden shale are thinly mantled with 
glacial till, Outcrops of these same formations occur 
on steep slopes. The bedrock has had only a minor 
influence on soil development. Over most of the county, 
it is buried under thick deposits of glacial drift. 

Neutral to mildly alkaline alluvium borders all the 
major streams and their tributaries in this county. The 
alluvium derived from prairie areas is dark colored and 
high in organic matter. The alluvium from the forested 
areas is light colored and has only a medium amount of 
organic matter. 

Local relief is generally less pronounced in the prairie 
area than in the forested parts of the county. In the 
prairies the streams are few in number and low in 
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gradient. Most of them originate in areas that were 
formerly large marshes. 


Classification of Soils 


The soils in Tippecanoe County belong to ten great 
soil groups: Gray-Brown Podzolic; Gray-Brown Pod- 
zolic, intergrading to Brunizem; Brunizem; Humic 
Gley; Brown Forest; Planosol; Rendzina; Lithosol; 
Alluvial; and Organic. 

In table 9 the soil series of the county are classified 
by great soil groups and the drainage, relief, and par- 
ent material are shown for each series. All of the soil 
series listed in each column developed under the same 
type of drainage, but from different parent materials. 
The Roman numerals at the heads of the columns are 
those used in the Indiana system of designation of 
major soil profiles (1). The soil series on each horizon- 
tal line developed from the same material, but differ 
because of differences in drainage and in vegetation. 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 


The Gray-Brown Podzolic soils have a thin dark- 
colored A, horizon, a light-colored eluviated A, horizon, 
and an illuviated B horizon that is usually finer tex- 
tured than the A, C, or D horizon. The accumulation of 
clay in the B horizon probably represents both down- 
ward movement from the A horizon and development 
of clay in place. The soil series in the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic great soil group are well to excessively 
drained, well drained, or imperfectly drained. 

Russell soils are representative of the well-drained 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils in this county. They devel- 
oped in 18 to 36 inches of loess, or windblown silt, over 
weathered loam or light clay loam till of Wisconsin age. 
The till is caleareous at depths of from 42 to about 70 
inches from the surface. Table 10 gives analytical data 
for a profile of Russell silt loam. 

Profile of Russell silt loam in a wooded area: 


Ao % to 0 inch, very dark brown partly decomposed 
leaves, twigs, and stems; pH 7.2.° : 

A: 0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2, 
moist) silt loam; organic content high; weak fine 
granular structure; friable when moist, soft when 
dry; pH 6.9. 

A, 2 to 11 inches, grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown 
(10YR 5/2 to 4/2, moist) silt loam; weak thin platy 
structure; friable; numerous small roots; pH 6.6. 

B, 11 to 18 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4, moist) light silty 
clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly firm; pH 5.6. 

Ba 18 to 38 inches, dark-brown or dark yellowish-brown 
(7.5¥R 4/4 to 10OYR 4/4, moist) silty clay loam; 
strong medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
contains a small amount of sand in the lower few 
inches; pH_5.9, 

Bz 33 to 46 inches, dark yellowish-brown or yellowish- 
brown (10YR 4/4 to 5/4, moist) clay loam to silty 
clay loam; moderate coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; content of sand and partly weathered 
rock fragments increases with depth; pH 5.9. 

Ba 46 to 51 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown 
(10YR 4/4 to 4/3, moist) clay loam; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; pH 7.2. 

51 inches +, yellowish-brown or light olive-brown 
(10YR 6/4 to 2.5Y 5/4, moist) loam till; caleareous. 


* pH determined by colorimetric method in the field. 
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The Miami soils are also well drained. They devel- 
oped from weathered loam till, covered by loess up to 
about 17 inches deep. The till is caleareous at depths 
of 24 to 42 inches, 

The well-drained Milton soil developed in glacial 
drift 20 to 42 inches thick over bedrock. The drift has 
been leached of carbonates. 

The Martinsville soils are well drained. They devel- 
oped from stratified silts and fine sands that include a 
few small strata of clay. This stratified material is 
calcareous at depths of 36 to about 60 inches. 

The High Gap soil formed from glacial till that con- 
tains considerable shale. The till is 18 to 36 inches deep 
over bedrock of acid shale and sandstone. This soil 
is well drained. 

The Ockley soils developed on silty and loamy out~- 
wash, which is 42 to about 70 inches thick over cal- 
careous stratified gravel and sand. These soils are well 
drained to somewhat excessively drained. 

Profile of Ockley silt loam in a wooded area: 

Ao % to 0 inch, very dark brown partly decomposed 
leaves, twigs, and other forest debris; neutral. 

Ai 0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2, 
moist) silt loam; high in organic matter; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; slightly acid. 

Az 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown to pale-brown (10YR 


5/4 to 6/3, moist) silt loam; moderate thin platy 
structure; friable; medium acid. 


B, 12 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown or dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4 to 4/4, moist) light silty clay 
loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly firm; medium acid. 

Ba 18 to 39 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4 to 1OYR 4/3, 
moist) silty clay loam or clay loam; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; content of sand 
and pare, weathered rock fragments increases with 
depth; medium to strongly acid. 


Bi 39 to 55 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown 
(10YR 4/4 to 4/3, moist) clay loam or sandy clay 
loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
medium to strongly acid, 

Bs 55 to 63 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2, moist) 
clay loam to gravelly clay loam; weak very coarse 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; slightly acid 
to neutral. 


D 68 inches +, pale-brown (10YR 6/8, moist) stratified 
gravel and sand; calcareous. 

The Fow soils are like the Ockley soils except that the 
silty and loamy outwash from which they developed is 
only 24 to 42 inches thick over the calcareous stratified 
gravel and sand. The Fox soils are well drained to 
somewhat excessively drained. 

The Oaktown soils are excessively drained. They 
developed from mildly alkaline to slightly acid loose 
sands and loamy sands. The B horizon is weakly devel- 
oped; a color B may occur as thin discontinuous bands. 

The Fincastle soil developed in 18 to 36 inches of 
loess over highly calcareous loam to light clay loam 
glacial till. It is like the Russell soil except that it 
developed under imperfect drainage. The horizons of 
the two soils are similar, but the Fincastle soil is mot- 
tled in the upper B horizon, and it contains more clay 
in the Bz horizon. 

The Crosby soils are imperfectly drained. They 
developed in highly calcareous loam to light clay loam 
glacial till. They resemble the Miami soils, except for 
the higher clay content in the Bs horizon of the Crosby 
soils, and the mottling in the upper B horizon. 
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The Randolph soil is like the Milton soil except that 
the Randolph is imperfectly drained. Aside from the 
mottling in the upper B horizon, and the increase in 
clay content in the B. horizon of the Randolph soil, the 
profiles of these two series are much the same. 

The Shadeland soil developed from the same kind of 
shaly till over shallow-depth bedrock as the High Gap 
soil. However, the Shadeland soil is imperfectly 
drained, and is mottled in the lower A and upper B 
horizon, 

The Homer soil is like the Fox soils except for the 
ffects of imperfect drainage. It developed from the 
ame kind of silty and loamy outwash 24 to 44 inches 
hick over stratified calcareous gravel and sand. The 
pper B horizon of the Homer soil is mottled, and the 
2 horizon contains more clay than the similar profile 
f a Fox soil. 

The Sleeth soil developed from the same parent mate- 
rial as the Ockley soils—42 to 70 inches of silty and 
loamy outwash over stratified caleareous gravel and 
sand. The imperfect drainage of the Sleeth soil has 
caused mottling to develop in the upper B horizon and 
also caused more clay to concentrate in the Bz horizon. 


aheo 


CWS 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, intergrading to Brunisems 


These soils were probably originally Brunizem soils, 
because they developed under prairie vegetation. After 
their development, the forest encroached on the prairie 
in these areas. This change in vegetation began to 
change the soils into typical forest soils of the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic great soil group. The forest was on 
these soils long enough so that an A» horizon developed 
in the lower part of the original A; horizon. The soils 
were not under forest long enough to lose all of their 
Brunizem characteristics. 

The Mellott soils are well drained. They developed 
from the same parent material as the Russell and Fin- 
castle soils, but developed differently because of the 
difference in vegetation. 

Profile of Mellott silt loam in a cultivated area: 


Ap 0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2, 
moist) smooth silt loam; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; moderately high organic content; 
medium to slightly acid. 

As 9 to 13 inches, brown to grayish-brown (10YR 5/3 to 
5/2, moist) smooth silt loam; weak thin platy struc- 
ture; friable; medium acid. 

B: 13 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown to dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4 to 4/4, moist) light silty clay 
loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly firm; medium acid. 

Ba 19 to 42 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3 to 7.5YR 4/4, 
moist) silty clay loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; medium to strongly acid. 

Be 42 to 55 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4, 
moist) clay loam; contains many partly weathered 
rock fragments; moderate coarse to very coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; medium acid. ; 

Bs; 55 to 60 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8 to 3/3, moist) 
clay loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm; medium to slightly acid. 

C 60 inches +, yellowish-brown or brown (10YR 5/4 to 
4/4, moist) loam glacial till; calcareous. 


The Octagon soils developed in the same way as did 
the Miami soils, except that they were under grass dur- 
ing part of their development. They have the same 
parent material and drainage. 
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TABLE 9.—Soil series classified by great soil groups, 

{Roman numerals in the column heads are those used in the 

series under the same numeral are generally similar in 
similar in kind and sequence of layers] 


i 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, intergrading 


to Brunizems 
Nearly 
Nearly level to level to Nearly level to Nearly level 
strongly sloping gently sloping 
aloping 
Parent material 
Well Well 
drained to Well Tmperfectly drained to Well Moderately Tmperfectly 
excessively drained drained somewhat, drained. well drained 
drained excessively drained 
drained 
v Iv if Vv Iv 1 qi 
Highly calcareous loam to light clay loam glacial till of Wisconsin age; calcareous at |..-.-.....-.--! Miami-.....- Cresbys.-23.-|soeteteceee ee Qctagon.....- Montniorenci.| Otterbein. .... 
depths of 24 to 42 inches. 
Loess, 18 to 36 inches deep over highly calcareous loam to light olay loam glacial till of j-...---------- Russell... .--- Fincastle. ....].-..---.------ Mellott....-- Wingate....... 
Wisconsin age; calcareous at dopths of 42 ta 60 inches. 
Medium textured to moderately fine textured glacial drift of Wisconsin age, 24 to 42 |...--..-----0e Milton. _......- 


inches thick over bedrock, 
Glacial till, high in shale, 18 to 36 inches deep over shale and sandstone bedrock. _..... 
Sandstone and shale, weathered to depths of 8 to 24 inches....--.--.-.------------- 
Silty and loamy outwash, 24 to 44 inches thick over stratified caleareous gravel and sand_ 
Silty and Joamy autwash, 42 to 70 inches thick over stratified calcareous gravel and sand_| 
Stratified fine sands, silts, aud loam, calcareous at depths of 40 to 50 inches... 
Sandy loam outwash, 54 to 72 inches thick over stratified sand and fine gravel. 
Loamy sands to sands, medium acid to neutral. . 
Loamy send to sand, mildly alkaline to slightly aci 
Loamy material, 8 to 12 inches deep over stratified calcareous gravel and sand. 
Medium textured to moderately fine textured neutral to alkaline alluvium from Wis- 

eonsin drift. 


Medium-textured slightly acid ta neutral alluvium, 10 to 40 inches thick over dark- 
colored moderately fine textured materials, 

Black muck, 12 to 42 inches thick over gray marl. 

Black woody muck more than 42 inches thick over peaty material, medium acid to 
neutral, 

Black muck, 12 to 42 inches thick over medium-textured mineral material. -.....----- 


‘These soils are associated with Gray-Brown Podzoliec soils. 


The Montmorenci soil is like the Octagon soils in 
parent material, but it is only moderately well drained. 
.The principal difference in the profiles of the two series 
is that the By horizon of the Montmorenci soil is mottled 
at depths ranging from 16 to 30 inches. 

The Wingate soil has the same parent material as the 
Mellott soils, but it is moderately well drained. It has a 
profile like the Mellott soil, except for the mottled Bz 
horizon in the Wingate soil. 

The Longlois soils are like the Ockley soils except for 
the effect of the change in vegetation. They are well 
drained to somewhat excessively drained soils that 
developed in silty and loamy outwash 42 to 70 inches 
thick over stratified calcareous gravel and sand. 

The Glenhall soil has generally the same horizons as 
the Longlois soils, but since it is only moderately well 
drained, it is mottled between depths of 16 and 30 
inches. Its parent material is the same as that of the 
Longlois soils. 

The Otterbein soil has imperfect drainage, otherwise 
it would be like the Octagon soils. The well-drained 
Octagon soils are not mottled, but the Otterbein soil is 
mottled in the lower A» or upper B horizon and in the 
horizons below. The Otterbein soil has more clay in 
the B, horizon than the better drained soils. 


* These soils have dark-colored surface and upper subsoils. 


The Toronto soil is imperfectly drained. It resembles 
the Mellott soils except that it is mottled in the lower 
A, or upper B horizon and in the horizons below. The 
imperfect drainage of the Toronto soil shows also in 
the higher concentration of clay in the By horizon. It 
developed from the same parent material as did the 
Mellott soils. 

The Monitor soil is like the Longlois soil except that 
it is mottled in all horizons below the A, and has higher 
clay content in the By horizon. These differences are 
due to the imperfect drainage of the Monitor soil. 


Brunizem soils 


The Brunizem soils were developed under a humid 
prairie vegetation. Their A horizons are thick, dark- 
colored, and high in organic matter. The B horizons 
can be distinguished by their lighter brown color, well- 
developed structure, and higher concentrations of clay. 
This increase in clay content probably results from 
downward movement from the A horizon and from 
formation of clay in place. 

The Parr soils developed in calcareous loam till of 
Wisconsin age, capped with from 0 to about 17 inches 
of loess. They are well drained. 
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and relief, drainage, and parent material of each series 
Indiana system of designation of major soil profiles (1). All of the 
topography and drainage, and all have profiles that are generally 


Brown 
Brunizema Humic Gley soils forest Planosols | Rendsina {| Lithosols Alluvial soils Organic 
aoils soils soils 
Nearly Nearly Nearly Nearly Nearly 
Jevel to | level to Neatly level level to Nearly level to Nearly Nearly Steep Steep Nearly level level to Jevel to 
strongly sloping slightly depressional level level depressional| depresaional 
sloping Idepreasional 
Well Well Somewhat Poorly 
drained to Well Moderately |Imperfectly | Poorly Very Very drained to | Poorly |Excessively| excessively Well Moderately |Inaperfectly| to very | Very poorly 
excessively | drained well drained drained poorly poorly somewhat | drained drained | drained to | drained well drained poorly drained to 
drained drained drained. drained | excessively excessively drained drained ponded 
drained drained 
Vv W tt Il VIL VOI | Ix v I VI VI Iv Ur IL VU x 
«| Parr... -! Corwin....] Odell. ...- Cope?_..| Brookston *| Kokomo 2.|.-.-...-.-.]---------+ Hennepin |. -------a| ee ne neon eee | en een e nena nee nen ener few nenernene 
Chalmers | Romney 
sienancacntl Sidell....| Dana.....) Raub.....| Cope?...| Brookston 1; Kokomo! _ 


Chalmers | Romney 
Pacitest aloe statas tel Ae west aus teat (wcce secs Millsdale..| Millsdole_. 


Muskingum 


Tippecanoe 


Genesee | Eel Sloan 
Ross? | Pettit * 
Kaskaskia® 
eee tcuhn \eceeee owen] Washtenaw] Washtenaw] ....----00 


Shoals_. - 


Edwards. 
Carlisle, 


Linwood. 


‘Sloan is not a true Alluvial soil, but is intergrading to Humic 
Gley soils. 


Profile of Parr silt loam in a cultivated area: The Warsaw soils are well drained to somewhat 
A, 0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2, excessively drained. They developed in silty and loamy 
moist) silt loam; high in organic matter; moderate outwash 24 to 44 inches thick over calcareous gravel 
medium granular structure; friable; medium to and sand. They developed from the same kind of parent 
slightly acid. ; »  Taaterial and under the same drainage conditions as 
Aw 7 to 12 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2, zi Py 
moist) silt loam; moderate coarse granular struc- the Fox soils, but they are not like them because the 
ture; slightly compact in upper part; friable; me- Warsaw soils developed under grass and the Fox soils 
dium acid. under forest. 


Be, 12 to 18 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3 to 3/3, moist) , as pe 
light silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky The Wea soils are siltier than the Warsaw soils in 


structure; slightly ‘firm; thin organic coating on the A and upper B horizons and the calcareous gravel 
s eee, of ue stauctare faces; medium act OYR ae and sand is more than 42 inches below the surface. In 
20 inches, dark yellowish-brown ; * 7 . A 
froist) silty clay Joam; moderate teat subangular One calle underlying material, they are like the 
locky structure; firm; medium acid. ; . L 
Bx 26 to 36 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3, moist) clay The Elston soils developed in outwash material of 
loam; thin organic coating on structure faces; mod- sandy loam, sand, or loam texture. Medium acid to 


erate Coarse tO. Very Gee li Mapes Bare, weaning mildly alkaline loose sand and fine gravel lie at depths 
3 firm ; , 


slightly acid or neutral in lower part. ranging from 60 to 80 inches. The texture is coarser 
C 36 inches +, pale-brown or yellowish-brown (10YR 6/8 than that of the Wea series, but the material beneath 
to 5/4, moist) loam till; calcareous. is somewhat finer textured and more acid than that 
The Sidell soils developed in 18 to about 36 inches of beneath the Wea soils. * 
loess overlying loam glacial till. The till is calcareous The Hagener soil is excessively drained. It developed 


at depths ranging from 42 to about 70 inches. These on medium acid to neutral sands and loamy sands. It 
soils are well drained. has a dark-colored, thick, sandy A: horizon and a sandy 
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TABLE 10.—Analytical data for Russell silt loam (T. 23 N., R. 6 W., sec. 24, 1 mile west of Granville Bridge) 
MECHANICAL ANALYSIS 


Size class and diameter of particles Other classes 
Sample | Horizon} Depth pH | Organic | Very coarse Coarse Medium Fine Very fine Silt Clay Coarse 
No. carbon sand. sand sand sand sand (0.05- fragments. 
(2-1 mm.) | (1-0.6 mm.) [(0.5-0.25 mm.)|(0.25-0.1 mm.)}(0.1-0.05 mm.)| 0.002 mm.) | (<0.002mm.}} (>2 mm.) 
Inches Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
2863188 AL Q-4 70 1.72 0.6 23 3.4 7A 8.5 68.9 8.9 1 
2863189 Ay 4-9 6.8 1.01 1d 29 40 8.1 8.5 66.7 87 2 
2863190 As 9 -12 6.3 SL a 19 2.6 57 8.1 71.4 96 1 
2863191 Br 12 -24 5.2 122 rs) 14 2.0 47 79 67.0 16.5 1 
2863192 Bo 24 48 48 20 13 3.5 5.2 10.4 6.5 45.3 278 4 
2863193 Bs 48 -56 5.9 26 3.1 5.8 79 15.2 74 35.1 25.9 10 
2863194 Cc 564 8.0 19 4.0 7.0 8.3 16.6 8.1 41.8 15.2 0 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
Exchangeable cations Base 
Sample No. Horizon Depth saturation, 
Ca H Sum 
Inches m,e./100 gm, me./100 gm, | me./100 gm. Percent 

2863188 AL O-4 7.8 1, 2.0 11.8 83 

2863189 Ag 4-9 5.1 Le 2.6 9.5 73 

2863190 Ag 9 -12 2.7 2.6 6.4 59 

2863191 Bi 12 -24 2.6 5.1 9.4 46 

2863192 B, 24 -48 5.2 6.9 16,2 57 

2863193 B 48 ~56 6.1 3.9 14.5 73 

2863194. Cc IBGE + oasesis tect saeeectes cealwo sche cee coun ciocmon| aed uewda matte jc ee oun ames Cae he 


* Caleareous. 


B horizon. In many places the B», horizon consists of 
thin, discontinuous brown bands that vary in thickness 
and in clay content. 

The Corwin soil is a moderately well drained Bruni- 
zem soil. It developed from the same kind of highly 
calcareous loam to light clay loam glacial! till as the 
Parr soils, and its profile is very similar. However, the 
Corwin soil is mottled in the B horizon below depths of 
16 to about 30 inches. 

The Dana soil is like the Sidell soil except that it is 
only moderately well drained. It developed in loess 18 
to 36 inches deep over highly calcareous loam to light 
clay loam glacial till. The B horizon of the Dana soil is 
mottled below 16 to 30 inches; otherwise the profile 
resembles that of the Sidell soil. 

The Tippecanoe soil also has a B horizon that is 
mottled below 16 to 30 inches. In other respects, its 
profile is like that of the Wea soils. Both soils developed 
from silty and loamy outwash 42 to 70 inches thick over 
stratified calcareous gravel and sand. 

The Odell soil has imperfect drainage. It developed 
from the same kind of parent material as the Parr and 
Corwin soils, but is mottled in the upper B horizon, and 
has a little more clay concentrated in the B horizon. 

The Raub soil is the imperfectly drained member of 
the catena that includes the Sidell and Dana soils. Its 
upper B horizon is mottled, and it has more clay in the 


B horizon than these better drained soils from the same 
kind of parent material. 

The Crane soil developed from the same kind of par- 
ent material as the Wea and Tippecanoe soils, but it has 
imperfect drainage. The Crane profile is similar to 
that of the other soils, except that it is mottled in the 
upper B horizon, and it contains more clay in its B 
horizon. 


Humic Gley soils 


The Humic Gley soils developed on nearly level areas 
or depressed flats, where the natural drainage was poor 
to very poor. The vegetation that was probably domi- 
nant during the development of all of these soils was 
sloughgrass, rushes, reeds, and sedges. Those Humic 
Gley soils which developed among areas of Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils, however, were later encroached upon by 
forest vegetation. The Brookston, Kokomo, Cope, and 
Millsdale series, and most of the Westland and Abing- 
ton series, are the Humic Gley soils that are associated 
with Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 

The Brookston soils are representative of this great 
soil group. They developed in highly calcareous loam 
to light clay loam glacial till, some areas of which were 
covered by 18 to 36 inches of windblown silt. Drainage 
was very poor. 
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Profile of Brookston silty clay loam in a cultivated 
area: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark brown to very dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 2/2 to 3/2, moist) silty clay loam; 
weak medium to coarse granular structure; firm; 
high in organic matter; slightly acid to neutral. 

A» 8 to 15 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2, moist), 
slightly mottled with yellowish brown (10YR 5/6, 
moist) in lower part, silty clay loam; moderate very 
coarse granular to fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm; high in organic matter, slightly decreasing with 
depth; slightly acid to neutral. 


Bu, 15 to 25 inches, mottled grayish-brown (10YR 5/2, 
moist), yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8, moist), and light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2, moist) heavy silty clay 
loam or heavy clay loam; weak coarse prismatic or 
coarse angular blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, plastic and sticky when wet, very hard when 
dry; neutral to mildiy alkaline. 


Bz, 25 to 50 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and light 
brownish-gray (10YR 5/8 and 6/2, moist) heavy clay 
loam; moderate coarse to very coarse blocky struc- 
ture; very firm when moist, plastic when wet, very 
hard when dry; mildly alkaline, 

C 50 inches +, mottled light brownish-gray and yellow- 
ish-brown loam glacial till; calcareous. 

The Kokomo soil has a thicker and darker colored A 
horizon than the Brookston soils, and the Bo, horizon 
is dominantly gray. It developed from the same kind of 
parent material, under very poor drainage. 

The Cope soils have thinner and somewhat lighter 
colored A; horizons than Brookston soils. They have 
less organic matter, and in this respect, they are more 
like the Low-Humie Gley soils, another great soil group 
which is not typically represented in this county. The 
Cope soils were not as wet during their development as 
the Brookston soils were, but they came from the same 
parent material, and had similar vegetation. 

The Chalmers soils developed from the same parent 
material as the Brookston soils and also have very poor 
drainage. However, they developed among Brunizem 
soils and Gray-Brown Podzolic soils intergrading to 
Brunizem soils. The vegetation nearby and on the 
Chalmers soil was grass during their development, con- 
sequently, the A, horizon of the Chalmers soils was 
thicker, darker colored, and higher in organic matter 
than the A; horizon of the Brookston soils. 

The Romney soil has very poor drainage like that of 
the Kokomo soil, and it developed from the same parent 
material. It was associated with Brunizem soils and 
the Gray-Brown Podzolic intergrades to Brunizem 
soils. The A, horizon of the Romney soil contains more 
organic matter than that of the Kokomo soil and is 
thicker and darker colored. 

The Westland soils developed on medium to moder- 
ately fine textured outwash that overlies stratified cal- 
careous gravel and sand at depths of 40 inches or more. 
They are very poorly drained. 

The Abington soil developed from material similar 
to that on which the Westland soils developed, but 
under even wetter conditions. The A; horizon of the 
Abington soil is thicker and darker, and it contains 
more organic matter. The B2,, horizon is dominantly 
gray. 

The Millsdale soil developed on moderately fine tex- 
tured to fine textured glacial drift 20 to 42 inches deep 
over bedrock. It is very poorly drained. 
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Planosols 


The Delmar soil is the only Planosol that was 
mapped in Tippecanoe County. It is a poorly drained 
soil that developed under forest cover in loess 18 to 40 
inches deep over weathered till of Wisconsin age. The 
loam till is caleareous at depths of from 48 to about 70 
inches. The light-gray to gray silt loam A horizon of 
the Delmar soil is relatively thick. The heavy silty clay 
loam B horizon is gray, with mottles (10YR 5/4 to 
2.5Y 6/4) that increase in number with depth. The 
transition from the A horizon to the more compacted 
B horizon is abrupt to clear. 


Brown Forest soils 


The Nineveh soil is the only Brown Forest soil 
mapped in this county. It is well drained to somewhat 
excessively drained. It developed from loamy or silty 
outwash, underlain by stratified caleareous gravel and 
sand at depths ranging from 25 to 40 inches. The A, 
horizon is moderately high in organic matter and is 
dark grayish brown to very dark grayish brown in 
color. The B horizon is dark brown, and it has some 
concentration of clay. The entire profile is neutral in 
reaction. The dark color of the A; horizon and the 
concentration of clay in the B horizon indicate that the 
Nineveh series is an intergrade between the typical 
Brown Forest soils and the Brunizem soils. 


Rendazina soils 


Both of the Rendzina series in this county are steep 
and shallow soils. Some areas of these series have been 
severely eroded, and the calcareous material beneath 
the normal profile is exposed at the surface. Such areas, 
which have lost most of the true soil that has developed, 
might better be classified in the Regosol great soil 
group. Regosols, which consist mostly of parent mate- 
rial in which little soil development has taken place, are 
not represented by any of the soil series in this survey. 

The Hennepin soil has a thin dark-colored A, hori- 
zon, underlain by calcareous loam till. Some areas show 
slight development of a B horizon. These areas are 
grading toward the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 

The Rodman soil has a dark-colored, neutral to 
calcareous A, horizon that is high in organic matter. 
This horizon is only 5 to 10 inches deep over calcareous 
gravel and sand. 


Lithosols 


The Muskingum soil is the only Lithosol in this 
county. It developed on acid sandstone and shale that 
has been weathered to depths of 8 to 24 inches. The 
solid bedrock lies at depths of 10 to 24 inches. This soil 
is well drained to somewhat excessively drained. The 
A horizon is silty or loamy, and the B horizon is weakly 
developed. Where the B horizon has a blocky structure 
and some accumulation of clay, the soil is grading 
toward the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 
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Alluvial soils 


The Alluvial soils are on first bottoms near the 
streams. The parent material was washed from glacial 
drift of Wisconsin age. New alluvium may be added 
to these soils during floods. 

The Genesee soils have little or no profile develop- 
ment, They are composed of well-drained, light-colored 
alluvium that is neutral to alkaline. 

The Hel soils are in the same kind of light-colored, 
neutral to alkaline alluvium as the Genesee soils, but 
they are only moderately well drained. They show little 
or no development of a soil profile. 

The Shoals soil is in the imperfectly drained areas 
of the light-colored neutral to alkaline alluvium just 
mentioned. Like the Genesee and Eel soils, the Shoals 
soil has not developed a definite profile. 

The Sloan soils have poor to very poor drainage. The 
alluvium from which they developed was neutral to 
alkaline. Their A; horizon is thick and dark colored. 
The mottled subsoil that shows a slight accumulation 
of clay indicates that these soils are intergrading toward 
the Humic Gley soils. 

The Ross soils are on higher positions than the 
Genesee soils. They are well drained. Their dark-col- 
ored A; horizon ranges up to 18 inches in thickness. 
Some areas show slight development of a B horizon. 

The Kaskaskia soils developed in well-drained allu- 
vium in regions of Brunizem soils. They have thick 
dark-colored A; horizons and are neutral to alkaline 
in reaction. 

The Pettit soil developed in the moderately well 
drained alluvium that is associated with Brunizem 
soils. Pettit soil has a thick dark-colored A; horizon 
and is neutral to alkaline in reaction. 

The Washtenaw soil has imperfect, poor, or very 
poor drainage. It consists of light-colored alluvium or 
colluvium that washed from uplands and terraces into 
depressions where dark-colored Humic Gley soils had 
already developed. The thickness of the lighter colored 
alluvium over the dark soil ranges from 10 to 40 inches, 


Organic soils 


These soils have developed in accumulations of 
decomposed organic material in nearly level areas and 
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~~ depressions. The drainage was very poor, and in some 
places water was ponded on the surface. 

Carlisle muck developed in neutral to medium acid 
well-decomposed woody black muck overlying partly 
decomposed peaty material. The total thickness of the 
organic materials is over 42 inches. 

Linwood muck has a black mucky surface that con- 
tains a high proportion of woody material. This is 
underlain at depths ranging from 12 to 42 inches by 
medium-textured mineral material. 

Edwards muck consists of black neutral muck that 
is 12 to 42 inches deep over gray mar}. 
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Topography 


Parent or 
underlying 
material 


Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 


Surface soil 


Upper subsoil 


Cb 


Cc 
Cd 
Ce 
Cf 


Cg 


Ch 


Ci 


Da 


Db 


Ea 


Eb 


Ec 


Ed 


Ee 


Ef 


Abington silty clay loam, 
0 to 3 percent slapes. 


Brookston silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Brookston silty clay loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Carlisle muck_..-.--.--.-- 


Chalmers silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Chalmers silty clay loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Cope silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 

Cope silty clay loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 

Corwin silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, 


Crane silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Crosby silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 
Crosby silt loam, 3 to 5 per- 


cent slopes, eroded. 


Dana silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 


Delmar silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Edwards muck.--.-...--.. 
Eel loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 


Eel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 


Fel silty clay loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Elston fine sandy loam, 0 to 
3 percent slopes, 


Elston fine sandy ]oam, 3 to 
8 percent slopes. 


Deeper depressions, in 
many places former 
stream channels. 


Swales and depressed 
flats on uplands. 


Former lakes, ponds, 
and marshes on up- 
lands, on terraces, or 
in bottoms, 

Shallow, many-lobed 
swales and depres- 
sions, 


Shallow depressions in 
uplands. 
Same. -------------- 


Nearly level to gently 
undulating knolls on 
uplands. 


Terraces, outwash 
plains, and valley 
trains. 


Nearly level to gently 
undulating uplands. 


Very gently sloping up- 
lands. 


Gently undulating to 
nearly level till plains. 


Level to very. slightly 
depressed uplands. 


Depressed flats; former 
lakes and marshes. 


Bottom lands of small 
streams; swales and 
meander channels of 
larger streams. 

Same-------------+-+-- 


| 


Medium textured to 
moderately fine tex- 
tured outwash, 42 to 
65 inches thick over 
highly calcareous 
grave) and sand. 

Highly calcareous loam. 
till at 38 to 65 inches. 


Same. .- oe 


Decomposed mosses, 
sedges, and wood, 


Highly calcareous loam 
till at depths of 40 to 
60 inches. 


Highly calcareous loam 
till at depths of 22 to 
40 inches. 


Water-deposited strati- 
fied gravel and sand, 
calcareous at depths 
of 42 to 70 inches. 

Highly calcareous loam 
till at depths of 24 to 
40 inches, 

Same. <=. sscsccecoaee 


18 to 40 inches of loess 
on loam till; caleare- 
ous at depths of 42 to 
60 inches. 

Same: <2. 2s sueeeoun: 


Decomposed mosses, 
sedges, shrubs, and 
wood over light-gray 
marl at depths of 12 
to 42 inches. 

Neutral to calcareous al- 
luvium from timbered 
glacial drift areas. 


Nearly level to very 
gently sloping terraces 
and outwash plains. 


Unduating to gently 
slodling terraces. 


Yellowish-brown to 
brown sand and sandy 
loam, neutral toslight- 
ly calcareousat depths 
of 414 to 6 feet. 


Same. _.___----------- 


lark gray to black 
silty clay loam, 


Very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam. 


Very dark grayish- 
brown silty clay loam. 

Black granular muck 15 
to 20 inches thick. 


Very dark gray to black 
silt loam, grading into 
silty clay loam at 
depths of 10 to 15 
inches. 

Very dark brown to 
black silty clay loam. 

Dark gray to very dark 
gray silt loam. 

Dark gray to very dark 
gray silty clay loam. 

Very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam 12 to 
14 inches thick. 


Very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam. 


Grayish-brown silt loam_ 


Grayish-brown silt loam, 
3 to 7 inches thick; 
spots of mottled sub- 
soil are exposed. 

Very dark brown smooth 
silt loam. 


Grayish-brown to light- 
gray smooth silt loam. 


Black granular muck 18 
inches or more thick. 


Grayish-brown loam 12 
to 14 inches thick. 


Grayish-brown silt loam 
12 to 14 inches thick. 


Grayish-brown silty clay 
loam. 


Very dark grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam 
12 to 18 inches thick. 


Gray silty clay loam with 
some yellowish-brown 
mottling. 


Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay 
loam, 


Dark-brown fibrous and 
woody muck to peat. 


Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay 
loam. 

Same. oases cvewscesen 


Mottled gray, yellow, and 
brown silty clay loam. 
Same__-..------------ 


Dark-brown to dark yel- 
lowish-brown friable 
silty clay loam to clay 


loam. 

Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay 
loam. 


Dark yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam. 


Light-gray silty clay 
loam, mottled with yel- 
lowish brown, 

Dark-brown fibrous to 
woody muck or peat. 


Yellowish-brown loam, 
mottled with gray at 
depths of 16 to 30 
inches. 

Yellowish-brown silt 
loam, mottled with 
gray at depths of 16 to 
30 inches. 

Dark yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam, mot- 
tled with gray at depths 
of 16 to 30 inches. 

Brown to dark yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam 
to loam, 
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Summary of important characteristics 


Acidity Natural Susceptibility Moisture- General 
soil Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying productivity 
drainage capacity 
Surface Subsoil 
Slightly acid to Neutral___--.-- Very poor.._.| Blow..-.---- Very slow to | None..-..----- Very high. .....-- Very high. 
neutral, ponded. 
Slightly acid to Neutral_ -_.-..- Very poor_._.| Slow-_-.---- Very slow to | None.__._.-__- Very high. -.--_-- Very high. 
neutral. ponded. 
Slightly acid to Neutral. .__-__- Very poor_...| Slow..-----. Very slow to | None._._---..- Very high -..-.-- Very high. 
neutral, ponded. 
Medium to Medium to Very poor_...| Moderately |{ Ponded to Slight wind High to very high_| High to very high. 
slightly acid. slightly acid, rapid. very slow. erosion. 
1 
Slightly acid to Slightly acid to | Very poor.__.| Slow....-.-. Very slow. -.| None__..------ Very high. -.....- Very high. 
neutral. neutral. 
Slightly acid to Slightly acid to | Very poor___. Very slow... Very high. .._.-_- Very high. 
neutral, neutral. 
Slightly acid to Slightly acid to | Very poor to | Slow....---- Very slow__. High to very high.} High to very high. 
medium acid. neutral. poor. 
Slightly acid to Slightly acid to | Poor to very | Slow.-...-.- Very slow. _- High to very high.| High to very high. 
medium acid. neutral. poor, 
Medium to | Medium acid...) Moderately Moderate.....| Slow_...--_- Fgh ice sess sac’ High to very high. 
slightly acid. good, 
Medium to Medium acid---| Imperfect....| Moderate to | Slow-_-.-.-- Slight... --... High.-....-2-2--- High. 
slightly acid. slow. 
Medium to Medium to Imperfect. .__] Slow_...---- Slow... 2-2. Slight.------.-. High...---------- High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid, 
Medium acid... .} Medium to Imperfect... .] Slow.---.-.- Medium to Moderate... .. Medium_-.--. ...-| Medium. 
strongly acid. slow. 
Medium to Medium acid. --.| Moderately Slow....-.-- Slow... -.--- Slight_.......... Highs 202s siecce¢ High to very high. 
slightly acid. good, 
Medium acid_-.-} Medium to Poor. .-_ 2... Very slow..._] Very slow__.| None_- ~~~... Medium.....--.-- Medium to low. 
strongly acid. 
Slightly acid to Neutral to Very poor....| Moderately | Ponded__..- Slight wind Very high--.---.- Medium to high. 
neutral, alkaline. rapid. erosion, 
Neutral to Neutral to Moderately Moderate..._| Very slow_..] Slight to moder- High to very high. 
alkaline. alkaline. good, ate danger of 
streambank 
erosion, 
Neutral to Neutral to Moderately Moderate__..| Very slow__.} Slight to moder- Very high. 
alkaline. alkaline. good, ate danger of 
streambank 
erosion. 
Neutral to Neutral to Moderately Moderate__..] Very slow. _.] None_.._--_--- Very high. ------- Very high. 
alkaline. alkaline. good. 
Medium to Medium acid_-_-_| Somewhat Rapid_____._ Very slow... Slight_.._.--.-_ LOWY css tasted Medium. 
slightly acid. excessive, 
Medium to | Medium acid... _} Somewhat Rapid.__..-- Slow._.---.- Very slight wind | Low_------------ Medium. 
slightly acid. i excessive. erosion. 
i 
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Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 


Parent or 
Map Soil Topography underlying Surface soil Upper subsoil 
symbol material 
Eg Elston loam, 0 to 3 percent | Nearly level to very | Same-..-....---------- Very dark grayish- | Brown to dark yellowish- 
slopes. gently sloping ter- brown loam 12 to 15 brown sandy clay loam. 
Taces, inches thick, 
Eh Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent | Undulating to gently | Same__---..--..------ Same. ..-------------- Same...-------------- 
slopes. sloping terraces. 
Ei Elston loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
Ej Elston loam, 8 to 15 percent | Sloping terraces-—-_--.- Same_-...------------ Same_._.-..------.--- Same_..---------~---- 
slopes, eroded. 
Ek Elston silt loam, silted, 0 to | Depressed flats_.....--- Same.....---------~+-- Very dark brown silt | Same....------------- 
3 percent slopes. joam 2 to 3 feet thick, 
Fa Fincastle silt loam, 0 to 3 | Level to very gently un- | 18 to 40 inches of loess | Grayish-brown smooth Mottled gray and yellow- 
percent slopes. dulating uplands. over loam till; calear- silt loam. ish-brown silty clay 
eous at depths of 42 to loam. 
60 inches. 
Fb Fox loam, 0 to 3 percent | Level, low stream ter- | Loam over calcareous | Brown to grayish-brown | Dark yellowish-brown to 
slopes. races, usually 10 to 15 gravel and sand at loam. dark-brown clay loam. 
feet above bottom depths of 80 to 44 
land. inches. 
Fe Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent | Gentle slopes around | Same___..-.---------- Same. .---.---------.- Same. ._-.------------ 
slopes. kettle holes and 
Fd Fox joam, 3 to 8 pereent 
slopes, eroded. 
Fe Fox loam, 3 to 8 percent | Same.-.--.-..-----.-- Same... --.----------- Brown to dark yellow- | Same-----..---------- 
slopes, eroded kame ish-brown clay loam. 
phase. 
Ff Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent | Sloping areas bordering | Same. -~.-.------.----- Brown to grayish-brown | Same_.------.-------- 
slopes. streams and kettle loam. 
holes. 
Fh Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent | Slopes of kames and | Same__._..----------- Brown loam to silt loam. 
slopes, kame phase. eskers, 
Fg Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent | Same..---.-.--.------ Same: o- os22sheus 3-55 Brown to dark yellow- 
slopes, eroded. ish-brown loam to 
light clay loam. 
Fi Fox loam, 8 to 12 percent | Slopes of kames and | Same.....------------ Brown loam to dark | Same_..-..----------- 
slopes, eroded kame eskers, yellowish-brown clay 
phase. loam. 
Fj Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent | Slopesbordering streams | Same. ..----.--------- Brown to grayish-brown | Same... -.------------ 
slopes. and kettles, oam. 
Fk Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent} Same.--.--.-.-------- Saméss ssi 43353-02688 Brown to dark yellow- | Same...-.------------ 
slopes, eroded. ish-brown loam to clay 
loam, 
FI Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent | Slopes of kames and | Same_-----------.~---- Grayish-brown to brown | Same-.-------------+- 
slopes, kame phase. eskers, loam. 
Fm Fox loam, 12 to 25 percent | Same-_- Same_-----.---------- Brown loam to dark | Same_---------------- 
slopes, eroded kame yellowish-brown clay 
phase. joam. 
Fn Fox loam and clay loam, | Slopesbordering streams | Same------.---------- Light-brown loam to 
8 to 12 percent slopes, and kettles. dark yellowish-brown 
severely eroded. clay loam. 
Fo Fox loam and silt loam, 3 to | Gently sloping parts of | Same. ...------------- Brown to grayish-brown | Same. ----.----------- 
8 percent slopes, kame kames and eskers on loam to silt loam. 
phases. uplands. 
Fo Fox silt loam, 0 to 3 percent | Level low stream ter- | Same_____.- agenteens Grayish-brown to brown | Dark yellowish-brown to 
slopes. races. gritty silt loam. dark-brown silty clay 
loam to gravelly clay 
loam. 
Fq Fox silt loam, 3 to 8 percent | Gentle slopes along | Same. -- ------------- Same.-.-------------- Sames cvs shesee cee 
slopes. drainageways. 
Ga Genesee fine sandy loam, 0 | Nearly level, slightly ele- | Neutral to calcareous | Yellowish-brown to Yellowish-brown fine 
to 4 percent slopes. vated natural levees. sandy alluvium from brown fine sandy sandy loam. 
timbered glacial drift loam. 
areas. 
Gb Genesee fine sandy loam, 


high bottom, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 
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Acidity aS Susceptibility Moisture- 
Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying 
it; 
Surface Subsoil SEN 
Medium to Medium acid... - Rapid___...- Very slow_--! Slight_..._.....- Low. .-.4--.-0--+ 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid- - . Rapid_..__.- Slow._.....- Slight. ...----- Low s2eceeacctecd 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid. -- Rapid_.-_._- Medium.....- Moderate..---.. Lowssevisee whose 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid... Rapid_...-.- Medium...__ Moderate___--_- Low__-.------- 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid... - Rapid to Ponded. .-... None__..-.---- Low to medium. _. 
slightly acid. moderate. 
Medium to Strongly acid. ._| Imperfect... .| Slow_.----.- Slow..--..-. Slight._....----! High__....------- 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid-.- Moderately | Very slow_.-| Slight.....----. Medium._.-....-. 
| slightly acid. rapid. 
| 
Medium to ] Medium acid. .- Moderately | Medium....- Moderate_.....-] Medium_.......-- 
slightly acid, rapid. 
{ Medium to Medium acid_-- Moderately } Medium to | Moderate....... Medium to low____ 
{slightly acid. rapid. rapid. 
Medium to | Medium acid... Moderately | Medium_-..-| Moderate.....-- Medium to low._.- 
slightly acid. rapid, 
i Medium to _ Medium acid. - Rapid_..---- Rapid...---. Moderate... - Medium to low....- 
slightly acid. 
Medium to — Medium acid. -- Moderately | Rapid-..-.-- Moderate to Medium to low... 
slightly acid. : . rapid. . ‘igh. 
Medium to Medium acid... - Rapid_...-.-] Rapid....... Moderate to Low-..---------- 
slightly acid. high. 
| Medium to Medium acid. . - Moderately | Rapid_..--.- High... ---.--- Low. --2-2------+ 
| slightly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium acid-_- Rapid__....--] Very rapid.._| High....-.-----| Low to very low___ 
slightly acid. . 
Medium to Medium acid -__ Rapid.--.--- Very rapid.__| High .-..----.- Low to very low... 
| slightly acid. 
| 
Medium to Medium acid- .- Moderately | Rapid_---.-- High...---..---. Low to very low_.- 
| slightly acid. rapid. 
| Medium to Medium acid. - - Moderately | Rapid___..-- High..--.---.-- Low to very low-..| 
slightly acid. rapid. 
i) 
| Medium acid_---} Medium acid_.. Rapid__.-..-] Rapid_.--.- High...-------- Low to very low... 
| Medium to Medium acid_-. Moderately Medium_-__.. Moderate__.---- Medium--_--..-.- 
| slightly acid. rapid. 
" Medium to Medium acid - _. Moderate..-.| Very slow... -| Slight..-..----- Medium.....------ 
slightly acid. 
i 
| Medium to | Medium acid-_- Moderate.._.| Very slow to | Slight to Low to medium. -- 
| slightly acid. medium. moderate. 
' Neutral to Neutral to Moderately | Very slow. .-| Streambank ero- | Medium__.-..-.--| 
alkaline. alkaline. rapid. sion if cleared 
of timber. 
' Neutral to Neutral to Moderately | Very slow._.] None.....----- Medium.....----- 
alkaline. alkaline. rapid. 


Medium. 


General 
productivity 


Low to medium 
Low. 

Low. 

Medium. 

High. 


High. 


Medium to high 
Medium. 
Medium. 
Medium to low. 


Medium to low 


Low. 
Low. 


Very low. 
Very low. 


Low to very low 
Low to very low 
Low to very low. 
Medium. 
Medium. 


Medium. 
Medium. 


Medium. 
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Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 


Soil 


Topography 


Parent or 
underlying 
material 


Surface soil 


Gf 


Gg 


Gh 


Gi 


Ha 


Hb 


He 


Hd 


Ka 


Kb 
Ke 


La 


Lb 


Le 


kd 


Genesee loam, 0 to 4 per- 
cent slopes, 


Genesee loam, high bottom, 
0 to 3 percent slopes, 

Genesee silt loam, 0 to 4 
percent slopes. 


Genesee silt loam, high bot- 
tom, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 


Genesec silty clay loam, 0 
to 4 percent slopes, 


Genesee silty clay loam, 
high bottom, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Glenhalt silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Hagener loamy fine sand, 
2 to 12 percent slopes. 


Hennepin loam, 25 to 50 
percent slopes. 


High Gap silt loam, 1 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Homer silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Kaskaskia loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Kaskaskia silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 

Kokomo silty clay loam, 0 
to 3 percent slopes. 


Linwood muck_.--.----..- 


Longlois loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Longlois loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. 


Longlois loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


BAMEs 0 ses conceeee 


Neatly level flood plains 
of large and small! 
streams. 


Slightly elevated high 
bottoms and natural 
levees along old mean- 
der channels of larger 
streams. 

Nearly level flood plains 
of large streams, 
chiefly in back bot- 
toms. 

Slightly elevated high 
bottoms of larger 
streams, 


Level high terraces and 


outwash plains; ‘oak 
openings’? on prairie 
border. 


Sand dunes on the river 
terraces. 


Steep slopes borderin, 
deeply entrenche: 
streams, 

Nearly level to gently 
sloping glaciated up- 
lands and nearby ter- 


races. 

Level to slightly de- 
pressed areas on ter- 
races. 


Nearly level natural 
levees along streams. 


Deeper depressions, in- 
termittent ponds, and 
kettle holes in up- 
lands. 

Level depressions, for- 
merly ponds and 
marshes. 


Nearly level high ter- 
races and outwash 
plains; “‘oak openings” 
on prairie border. 

Gently sloping areas 
around streams and 
kettle holes. 


Neutral to caleareous 
loamy alluvium from 
timbered glacial drift 
areas. 

Same- 2.224.222.2255 


Neutral to calcareous 
silty alluvium from 
timbered glacial drift 
areas. 

Same---_-.. 


Neutral to calcareous 
coarse silty clay loam 
allavium from tim- 
bered glacial areas. 

Same. _ 


Loamy materials over 
stratified caleareous 
gravel and sand at 
depths of 42 to 70 
inch 

Medium: acid to slightly 
acid stratified sands, 
partly assorted by 
wind. 

Highly calcareous loam. 
glacial till. 


Shallow glacial drift de- 
posits, 18 to 36 inches 
thiek ‘over acid shale 

and sandstone. 

Loamy and silty out- 
wash over stratified 
calcareous gravel and 
sand at depths of 30 
to 44 inches. 

Neutral to mildly alka- 
line alluvium from 
prairie arcas of glacial 
drift. 


Highly calcareous loam 
glacial till, 


Decomposed mosses, 
sedges, shrubs, and 
wood, 12 to 40 inches 
thick, over medium- 
textured mineral ma- 
terial. 

Loamy materials over 
calcareous gravel and 
sand at depths of 44 
to 72 inches. 


Yellowish-brown to 
brown loam. 


Sameés Sc eset seced: 
Yellowish-brown to 


brown silt loam, 


Dark-brown to very 
dark grayish-brown 
silt loam. 


Very dark brown loamy 
fine sand. 


Very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam to 


loam. 
Grayish-brown silt loam_ 


Grayish-brown silt loam_ 


Very dark grayish- 
brown loam, 


Very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam. 

Very dark gray to black 
silty clay loam. 


Very dark gray to black 
granular muck, 


Dark-brown to very 
dark grayish-brown 
loam. 


Dark-brown loam to yel- 
lowish-brown silty 
clay loam. 


Upper subsoil 


Yi ellow ish-hrow. n loam_.. 


Yellowish-brown heavy 
loam. 

Yellowish-brown silt 
loam. 


Yellowish-brown heavy 
silt loam. 


Yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam. 


Brown to dark yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam 
16 to 30 inches deep 
over mottled silty clay 


loam. 
Dark yellowish-brown 
loamy fine sand. 


Pale-brown loam to yel- 
lowish-brown heavy 
silt loam, 

Yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam, 


Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown clay loam. 


Dark-brown loam_ - -_..- 


Dark-brown silt loam. _ _ 
Gray plastic silty clay 
loam, 


Very dark gray to brown 
muck, well decom- 
posed. 


Dark-brown to yellowish- 
brown clay loam to 
silty clay loam. 
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Acidity Natural Susceptibility Moisture- General 
soil Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying productivity 
drainage capacity 
Surface Subsoil 
Neutral to Neutral to Good__------ Moderate...-| Very slow...| Streambankero- | High to very high.) High. 
alkaline. alkaline. sion if cleared 
of timber, 
Neutral to Neutral to Good. .-...--| Moderate___.] Very slow__-| None__-___-- High to very high_| High. 
alkaline, alkaline. 
Neutral to Neutral to Good. _ Moderate__-_| Very slow__ | Streambankero- | Very high. ------- Very high, 
alkaline. alkaline, sion if cleared 
of timber. 
Neutral to Neutral to Good. _----.- Moderate___-| Very slow-_-] None--.---- Vory high. .--.--.| Very high. 
alkaline. alkaline. 
Neutral to Neutral to Good. _-.---- Moderate_...| Very stow...) None.___._. Very high _-.._.- Very high to high. 
alkaline. alkaline. 
Neutral to Neutral to Good__.----. Moderate__..) Very slow__-_| None__---_- Very high......-- Very high to high. 
alkaline, alkaline. 
Medium to | Medium to Moderately Moderate Medium. _.___---- High to very high, 
slightly acid. acid. good, 
Medium to | Medium acid. ._| Somewhat Very rapid_..| Slow_...-... Slight wind VOW 2 tse as cted Low. 
slightly acid. excessive, erosion, 
Neutral to Neutzal to Excessive... - Slow.....---- Very rapid...) High to very | Low.-.---.------ Very low. 
mildly mildly high. 
alkaline. alkaline. 
Slightly to | Strongly acid_-.] Good...--.-. Slow._....---| Medium to Moderate to Low..-.-.- .----.| Low. 
strongly acid. rapid. high. 
Medium to | Medium to Imperfect..---| Slow to Slow..---.-- Slight_.--.-. Medium_..--.-.-- Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. moderate. 
Neutral to | Neutral__-__-_- Good....----- Moderate_..-| Slow-.--.-.-. Slight danger of | High_.-_--..... ~-| Very high to high. 
slightly acid. streambank 
erosion dur- 
ing floods. 7 . 
Neutral to Neutral___---_- Good___--.-- Moderate____| Slow... --.-- Same. --~---. Very high-------- Very high, 
slightly acid. r 2 
Neutral to Neutral. — ~~. Very poor. -..| Slow....---- Very slow to | None__-_- ~~ High to very high-| High to very high. 
slightly . ponded. 
alkaline. 
Medium to Medium acid to | Very poor__--| Moderate._..| Very slow to | Slight wind Migiioco. sect oues High. 
slightly acid. neutral. ponded, erosion. 
Medium to Medium to Good... 2... Moderate to | Slow_.__--- -| Slight__.---. Medium to high_.-| High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good... ---.- Moderate to | Medium... __ Moderate. Moderate_---.--.. High, 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good. ..-.--- Moderate to | Medium_.._- Moderate...-..-| Moderate___..-.-- Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
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Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 


Map 
symbol 


Soil 


Topography 


Parent or 
underlying 
material 


Surface soil 


Upper subsoil 


Le Longlois silt loam, 0 to 3 


Lt 


lo 


Ma 


Mh 


| 
| 


percent slopes. 


| Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 


percent slopes. 


 Longlois silt loam, 3 to 8 


percent. slopes, eroded. 


, Made land_.-.-.-.-------- 


' Martinsville loam, 0 to 5 


percent slopes. 


Martinsville silt loam, 0 to 
5 percent slopes. 

Mellott silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes. 

Mellott silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes. 


Mellott silt loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Mellott, silt loam and silty 
clay loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Mellott silt loam and silty 
clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. 


Miami loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. 


Miami loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Miami loam, 12 to 25 
cent slopes. 

Miami loam, 12 to 25 
cent slopes, eroded. 


per- 


per- 

Miami silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 

Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 per- 


cent slopes. 


Miami silt loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, eroded, 


Nearly level high ter- 
races and outwash 
plains; “oak openings” 
on prairie border. 

Gently sloping areas 
around streams and 
kettle holes. 


Nearly level low alluvial 
terraces along glacial 
meltwater streams. 


Slight rises on undulat- 
ing till plains and very 
gentle slopes border- 
ing streams. 

Gentle slopes bordering 
streams. 


Moderately sloping 
areas along streams. 


Gentle slopes bordering 
_ Streams, 


Moderately sloping 
areas along streams. 


Knolls and ridges on till 
plains and slopes 
along drainageways. 

Bamessccctutescesdees 


Sloping knolls and ridges 
on till plains and areas 
along drainageways. 

Same.—-..------------ 


Moderately steep areas 
along drainageways. 
BAM 252 sacecisl ee 


Nearly level areas on till 
plains, often along 
glacial drainage out- 
lets where gravel was 
deposited and_ later 
covered with till. 

Gently sloping knolls 
and ridges on till 
plains or bordering 
streams. 

Same...-..s2sc2 2-222. 


Industrial waste mate- 
rial; usually unsuit- 
able for agriculture. 

Calcareous stratified fine 
sandy loam and silt, 
contains some clayey 
and gravelly material 
at 36 to 60 inches. 


18 to 40 inches of loess 
over loam till, calcare- 
ous at depths of 42 to 
70 inches. 


Highly calcareous loam. 
glacial till. 


Dark-brown to very 
dark grayish-brown 
silt loam. 


Dark-brown silt loam to 
yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam. 


Grayish-brown loam ---- 


Grayish-brown silt loam_ 


Verydarkgrayish-brown 
smooth silt loam. 


Same------..--.------ 


Very dark grayish-brown, 
silt loam to dark yel- 
lowish-brown light 
silty clay loam. 

Very dark grayish-brown. 
silt loam. 


Very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam to 
dark yellowish-brown 
light silty clay loam. 

Yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam to very dark 
grayish-brown silt 
loam. 


Brown to grayish-brown, 
loam. 


Grayish-brown loam to 
yellowish-brown 
heavy loam. 

Grayish-brown loam----_ 


Grayish-brown loam to 
yellowish-brown 
heavy loam. 

Grayish-brown loam. --- 


Grayish-brown loam to 
yellowish-brown 
heavy loam. 


-| Brown to grayish-brown 


silt loam. 


Grayish-brown silt loam 
to yellowish-brown 
heavy silt loam. 


Games og winless 


Same os. cucccicieewaees 


Same... 


Yellowish-brown clay 
loam to sandy clay 
loam. 


Yellowish-brown silty ; 


clay loam. 

Dark yellowish-brown to 
dark-brown smooth 
silty clay loam. 


Same. ..-.-------. me 
Sammie. . sso 25sec de wads 
Same. -.------0 0 new 
Same... ---------- see 
Samens ase ese-ce-cce use 
Same....--------- aud 


Yellowish-brown to 
brown clay loam to 
silty clay loam. 

Same-.--..---0--- 205+ 


Brown to yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam 
to clay loam. 
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Summary of important characteristics—Continued 
Acidity Susceptibility Moisture- General 
Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying productivity 
Surface capacity 
Medium to Medium to Moderate to | Slow__....-- Slight.._..-.-.-. Medium to high..-| High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate to | Medium..... Moderate_......| Medium to high...) High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate to | Medium__-_- Moderate... ..--. Medium___.-.....| Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium acid_-_ Moderate....| Slow to Slight___.------ High to medium___| Medium to high. 
slightly acid. medium, 
Medium to Medium acid...| Good__._.-...| Moderate_._.| Slow to Slight_........- High. 22 = -22seeees High. 
slightly acid, medium. . , . 
Medium to Medium to Moderate...) Slow_..--..- Slight...-----.- High to very high_]| High to very high. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate_._.| Medium... Slight...-.-.-..- Highs.) 22222022 High, 
slightly acid. strongly acid. ; F r 
Medium to Medium to Moderate.---| Medium... - Moderate.....-.. High to medium._.| High to medmm. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to _ Medium to Moderate._-- Medium.__.-.---- Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate... __ Medium to low. ...|, Medium to low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid, 
Medium acid_...| Medium to Moderate....] Medium to | High_..------.- Medium to low__..| Low to mediun. 
strongly acid, rapid. 
Medium acid. _..| Medium to Moderate..-.} Rapid__.....| Very high-.._-. Lowi ensesescscee Low. 
strongly acid, 
Medium to Medium to Moderate__..| Medium... . Moderate... ..--- Medium.__..-.--- Medium to high. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate__...|, Medium... Moderate.-..--. Medium... ..---- Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate....) Medium to | Moderate to | Medium.. Medium. 
slightly acid, strongly acid. rapid. high. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate....| Medium to | High_........- Medium to low-...| Medium to low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate....| Rapid_......| High-_..--.---- LOW. es-cs4nce Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate._../ Rapid__.__.- Highsosse2 es Low. ------------ Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate...) Slow.....-.- Slight...-.2..-- High...-.---..-.- High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate....| Medium __-- Moderate... Medium to high.__| High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate..__| Medium._.__ Moderate____.-- Medium to high_._| Medium. 


slightly acid. 


strongly acid. 
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Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 


Parent or 
Map Soil Topography underlying Surface soil Upper subsoil 
symbol material 
Mt Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 | Slopingknollsand ridges | Same.__....------.-.- Brown to grayish-brown 
percent slopes. bordering streams. silt, loam. 
Mu | Miami silt loam, 8 to 12 | Same______-._-_---__- Same_.__.------------ Grayish-brown silt loam 
percent slopes, eroded. to yellowish-brown 
heavy silt loam. 
Mv | Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 | Moderately steep areas | Same---......-.-.-.-- Grayish-brown silt loam_| Same. ....------------ 
percent slopes. along drainageways. 
Mw | Miami silt loam, 12 to 25 | Same___.--..22.-... w.| Same---...--.scseenee Grayish-brown silt loam | Same_..-----..------- 
percent slopes, eroded. to yellowish-brown 
heavy silt loam, 
Mx | Miami silt loam and silty | Sloping knollsand ridges | Same____--.-.-----.-- Yellowish-brown silty | Same..-.-..---------- 
clay loam, 8 to 12 percent and areas bordering clay loam to grayish- 
slopes, severely eroded. streams, brown silt loam. 
My | Millsdale silty clay loam, | Formerly marshy swales | Glacial drift, 20 to 42) Very dark grayish- | Gray, mottled with yel- 
0 to 3 percent slopes. on bedrock terraces. inches thick over brown to black silty lowish brown, silty clay 
sandstone and shale elay loam. loam to light silty clay. 
bedrock, 
Mz | Milton silt loam, 2 to 8 | Bedrock terraces, slight- | Same__......----.---- Brown silt loam__.----- Yellowish-brown clay 
percent slopes. ly higher than flood loam to silty clay loam. 
plains. 
Mza | Monitor silt loam, 0 to 3 | Level to slightly de- | Loamy and silty out- | Very dark grayish- | Mottled gray and yellow- 
percent slopes. pressed areas around wash, 42 to 66 inches brown silt, loam. ish-brown silty clay 
swales in outwash thick over stratified Joam to clay loam. 
plains. calcareous gravel and 
sand, 
Mzb | Montmorenici silt loam, 0 to | Nearly level areas, often | Loam glacial till, calear- | Same......----------- Dark yellowish-brown 
3 percent slopes. bordering drainage- cous at depths of 24 to silty clay loam; mot- 
ways. 42 inches. tled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown clay loam at 
depths of 18 to 30 
inches, 
Mzc | Muskingum stony silt loam, | Steep bluffs and valley | Residuum from weather- | Dark-brown stony silt | Brownish-yellow loam or 
10 to 30 percent slopes. walls in uplands, ing of sandstone and loam to loam. silt, loam. 
shale. 
Na Nineveh loam, 0 to 3 per- | Outwash plains and ter- | Loamy outwash, 25to 40 | Dark-brown to very | Brown loam to gravelly 
cent slopes. races, inches thick over cal- dark grayish-brown clay loam. 
careous stratified loam. 
gravel and sand. : 
Oa Oaktown loamy fine sand, | Gently rolling dunes on | Neutral fine sands as- | Brown loamy fine sand__| Light yellowish-brown, 
3 to 8 percent, slopes. | terraces, usually east sorted by wind, strati- slightly coherent, 
of bottom lands. fied below depths of loamy fine sand. 
60 to 80 inches. 
Ob Oaktown loamy fine sand, | Moderately rolling | Same..-._...--....-.. Same...-------------- Same-_---.------------ 
8 to 12 percent slopes. dunes, mostly on side 
away from wind. 
Oc Oaktown loamy fine sand, | Strongly rolling dunes, | Same_--....-..------- Same----..--.-------- Bames sos osc toa ceives 
12 to 25 percent slopes. mostly on side away 
from wind. 
Od Ockley loam, 0 to 3 percent | Nearly level high ter- | Loamy outwash,42to 70 | Brown Joam_......-.-- Yellowish-brown to red- 
slopes. races, outwash plains, inches thick over dish-brown clay loam 
and some kettle holes. stratified calcareous to silty clay loam, 
gravel and sand, 
Oe Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent | Gently sloping areag, | Same___.-.-.--.-..--- Saihe. vi 22st eed ce: BaMGe coos ese cceesee 
slopes, often around kettle 
holes and drainage- 
Of Ockley loam, 3 to 8 percent ze Brown to yellowish- | Same_........-..----- 
slopes, eroded. brown loam. 
Og Ockley silt. loam, 0 to 3 per- | Nearly level high ter- | Silty and loamy out- | Brown silt loam_..----- Yellowish-brown to red- 
cent slopes. races and outwash wash, 42 to 72 inches dish-brown silty clay 
plains. thick over stratified loam. 
calcareous gravel and 
san 
Oh Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 per- | Gently sloping areas | Same___...-.---.-.2-- SaMeG2 oe recncecedess Same-_--_..----------- 
cent, slopes. around drainageways 
and kettle holes. 
O§ Ockley silt loam, 3 to 8 per- | Same... .----_-------_- Same____..---- Brown to yellowish- | Same. --_- 
cent slopes, eroded. brown heavy silt loam. 
Ok Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 | Low knolls on till plains | Loam glacial till, calear- | Very dark grayish- | Dark yellowish-brown 
percent slopes. and gentle slopes eous at depths of 24 to brown silt loam. silty clay loam. 
around drainageways. 42 inches. 
Ol Octagon silt loam, 3 to 8 | Same______--.-.----.- Samed nt occa etd! Same_...--.--.---.--- Samés=...45 souseentees, 


percent slopes, eroded. 
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Acidity Natural Susceptibility Moisture- General 
soil Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying productivity 
drainage capacity 
Surface Subsoil 
Medium to Medium to Moderate..--| Medium. .._- Moderate to | Medium__....---- Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. high. 4 ‘ 
Medium to Medium to Good__.-.-.- Moderate....| Medium to High __...----- Medium to low-..-| Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good. Moderate.._- Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid, 
Medium to Medium to Good_.------ Moderate-.-- Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium acid_-_]| Medium to Good. ~~ .--.- Moderate...-| Medium to | High-_..-.-...- Low. .----------- Low. 
strongly acid. rapid. 
Neutral to Neutral to Very poor_...| Slow to very | Very slow to | None_--__--.-- High__..--------- High to medium. 
mildly mildly slow. ponded. 
alkaline, alkaline. 
Medium to Medium acid__-| Good_---..-. Moderate....| Medium_.....| Slight to mod- | Medium..--.-._-- Medium. 
slightly acid. erate. 
Medium to Medium acid..-| Imperfect....| Moderate....| Very slow. ..| Slight....-...-- Highscevewecssved High, 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid....| Moderatcly Moderate_...} Slow. -__..- Slight_. 0.0.22. High: csccclece: High to very high. 
slightly acid. good, 
Medium to Medium acid_-.| Somewhatex- | Moderate to | Very rapid_..| Very high._....| Very low_..------ Very low, 
alightly acid. cessive to rapid. 
excessive. 7 
Neutral... 2... Neutral... ....- Good to some- | Moderate to | Slow..._._.- Slight... 2-2. Medium to low___-| Medium to low. 
what exces- rapid, 
sive, 
Medium to Medium acid. _.| Somewhat ex- | Very rapid... Moderate wind | Very low-._.--.-- Low. 
slightly acid. cessive to erosion, 
excessive, 
Medium to Medium acid_..| Somewhat ex- | Very rapid._) Slow._.---.. Moderate wind | Very low..-.----- Low. 
slightly acid. cessive to erosion. 
excessive. in 
Medium to Medium acid. --| Somewhat ex- | Very rapid_.| Slow._-_._.- Moderate wind | Very low.-...--.. Very low. 
slightly acid. cessive to erosion. 
excessive. 
Medium to Medium to ood. . ~~~... Moderate to | Very slow. .-| Slight...-..-..- Medium___.--.--- Medium to high, 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid, 
Medium to Medium to Good... ..---- Moderate to | Medium._..- Moderate.._.... Medium. ._-..---- Medium to high. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good__ ~~... Moderate to Medium__.---.--- Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good... 2-22. Moderate to | Very slow_--| Slight....-..-_- Medium to high...| High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good.--.--.. Moderate to | Medium__...| Moderate_______ Medium to high.._| High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good... ---.-. Moderate to | Medium___.. Moderate___.--- Medium._-_------ Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium acid.-_| Good. -.....- Moderate__..| Medium._...] Moderate_.___-- High sso. vamowes High. 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid...| Good__-____- Moderate....| Medium_._-- Moderate... ..--- Medium to high__.| Medium to high. 
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Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana. 
Parent or 
Map Soil Topography underlying Surface soil Upper subsoil 
symbol material : 
Om | Odell silt loam, 0 to 2 per- | Nearly level to very | Same__.----------.--- Same-..-------------- Mottled gray and yellow- : 
cent slopes. gently undulating ish-brown silty clay | 
prairie uplands. loam. i 
On | Otterbein silt loam, 0 to 8 | Same.-_-_-....------- Same----...---------- Same_-.--.----------- Same._.---.-...-.- | 
percent slopes. 
Pa Parr loam, 2 to 5 percent | Gently undulating knolls Same--.-...---------- Very dark grayish- | Dark yellowish-brown | 
slopes. and morainic ridges brown loam. clay loam to silty clay 
on the till plains. Joam, : 
Pb Parr loam, 2 to 10 percent {| Same..-----.--.-.---- Same-_---------------- Same: dee secdeesccexe Same......--.---- 
slopes, eroded. 
Po Parr silt loam, 0 to 2 per- | Nearly level areas near | Same......-.-...-..--- Very dark grayish- | Same__.-._..-.---- 
cent slopes. former glacial drain- brown silt loam. 
ageways; in many 
places underlain by 
sand or gravel within 
10 feet. 
Pd Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 per- | Gently undulatingknolls | Same_-.-.-----.------ Sameweu cecurste. tees Same_..-..------. 
cent slopes. and ridges on the till 
plains. 
Pe Parr silt loam, 2 to 5 per- | Same.__..--.--------- Same /=.05asec-22sse228 Very dark brown silt | Same_.-.--...-..- 
cent slopes, eroded. loam. 
Pr Parr silt loam, 5 to 8 per- | Moderately sloping | Same_--..--.--------- Same seo ocec edie stele Same..-..----.--- 
cent slopes, eroded. areas, many along i 
drainageways. \ 
Pg Parr silt loam, 8 to 12 per- | Sloping areas, many H 
cent slopes, eroded. along drainageways. 
Ph Parr silt loam and silty clay | Same..-.-------.----- Same? -<qvess ste sade. Brown to dark yellow~ | Same... ...----.--- 
loam, 8 to 12 percent ish-brown silty clay 
slopes, severely eroded. loam to dark-brown i 
heavy silt loam. ‘ 
Pi Pettit silt loam, 0 to 3 per- | Bottom lands alon Neutral alluvium from | Very dark grayish- | Dark grayish-brown silt 
cent slopes. small streams, an prairie area of glacial brown to black silt loam; contains brown 
swales in bottom lands drift. loam. and yellowish-brown 
along larger streams, moles below 20 
inches. 
Ra Randolph silt loam, 0 to 3 | Level bedrock terraces.-| Glacial drift 18 to 42 | Grayish-brown silt loam.j Mottled gray and yellow- 
percent slopes. inches thick, over ish-brown silty clay 
sandstone and shale loam to heavy silt 
bedrock. loam. 
Rb Raub silt loam, 0 to 2 per- | Level to slightly undu- | Loess 18 to 40 inches | Very dark grayish- | Dark-gray and yellowish- 
cent slopes. lating areas on till thick over loam till; brown smooth silt brown mottled silty 
plains, calcareous at depths loam. clay loam. 
of 42 to 60 inches. 
Re Riverwash..-.-.-.-...---- Sand bars in or border- | Calcarcous gravelly gand_|..........-------------|------------- eee 
ing channels; suitable 
chiefly for timber. | 
Rd Rodman gravelly loam, 25 | Steep slopes-of terraces, | Stratified calcareous | Dark-brown gravelly | Loose gravel and sand__. 
to 35 percent slopes. kames, and eskers. gravel and sand. loam. | 
Re Romney silty clay loam, | Deeper parts of swales | Calcareous loam to clay | Very dark gray to black | Gray silty clay to silty 
0 to 2 percent slopes. and depressions in the loam glacial till. silty clay loam. clay loam; contains a 
till plains. few rust-brown mot~ 
tles. 
RF Ross loam, 0 to 3 percent | Natural levees of infre- | Neutral alluvium from | Very dark brown loam | Dark-brown to yellowish- 
slopes. quently flooded high areas of glacial drift. 15 to 20 inches thick. brown loam to heavy 
bottoms. loam, 
Ro Ross silt loam, 0 to 3 per- | Same__-__.-.-----.--- Same... 2222-222 Very dark grayish- | Yellowish-brown heavy 
cent slopes. brown silt loam 15 to silt loam. 
20 inches thick. 
Rh Roas silty clay loam, 0 to 3 | Infrequently flooded | Same--.-------------- Very dark grayish- | Yellowish-brown silty 
percent slopes. high bottoms. brown silty clay loam clay loam; contains 
15 to 20 inches thick. lenses of silt and sand 
at depths of 40 inches 
or more. 
Ri Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent | Low knolls and morainie | Thin layer of loam to | Brown to grayish-brown | Dark-brown to yellowish- 
slopes. ridges on till plains, sandy loam glacial loam. brown clay loam. 
and gentle slopes drift on loam till; cal- 
along drainageways. careous at depths of 
42 to 60 inches. 
Rj Russell loam, 3 to 8 percent | Same... _-.--.-.--.---~ Same_._---_---------- Grayish-brown to dark | Same_.-...--.---.-- 
slopes, eroded. yellowish-brown loam 
to heavy loam. 
Rk Russell loam, 8 to 12 per- | Sloping areas around | Same_-_.-_---.-_----.- IMG: ce tse ate, Same. .....-2--------- 


cent slopes, eroded. 


knolls and drainage- 
ways. 
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Acidity Natural Susceptibility Moisture- General 
soil Permeability Runoft to erosion. supplying productivity 
Surface Subsoil drainage capacity 
Medium to Medium acid..-} Imperfect_...] Slow.------- Slow__.----- Slight_.....---- Very high. .-.-.--] Very high. 
slightly acid. 
Mea to Medium acid. __| Imperfect.._.| Slow...-..-- Slow..------ Slight....------ High to very high-| High to very high. 
slightly acid. . ¥ F 
Medium to Medium acid. .-| Good_-..--.. Moderate___.| Medium_-_.- Moderate.__...- High....--------- Medium to high. 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid. __| Good____...- Moderate....| Medium... . Moderate_ Medium to high-.-| Medium. 
slightly acid. ‘ : : 
Medium to Medium acid. -| Good.---.--- Moderate_..-| Slow...--..- Slight... ..---.-- High_...--------- High to very high. 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid. _.} Good__.----- Moderate....] Medium......| Moderate_.---.-~ High..-.--------- High. 
slightly acid. 
Medium to Medium acid. -- Moderate...-| Medium__-.. Moderate .--_.- Medium to high...| Medium. 
slightly acid. r 3 f 
Medium to Medium acid. - - Moderate....) Medium to | Moderate____--- Medium to high_..| Medium. 
slightly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium acid. -_| Good... ..-... Moderate.-..| Medium to | Moderate to Medium....-.---- Low. 
slightly acid. rapi high. 
Medium acid. .._] Medium acid___| Good_.-...-- Modena to | Rapid...-.-- High....---.--. LOW soc 2saccuc eee Low. 
slow. 
Medium acid to | Medium acid to | Moderately Moderate_...| Slow to None...---.-.-- Very high_.-...-- Very high. 
neutral, neutral. good. very slow 
Medium to | Medium to Imperfect... -.| Slow..-...-- Slow to None_..-------- Low to medium. ..| Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. very slow. 
Medium to _ Medium to Imperfect... -| Slow....---- Slow to Slight__..---2.- Very high.--.-.-- Very high. 
slightly acid, strongly acid, very slow. 
Mildly fier ao Alkaline__._-..- Excessive... Very rapid__.| Very rapid__. Very low. 
Bu ne. . . 
Slightly acid to Neutral... ...-- Very poor....| Slow.....--- Very slow to High to very high. 
neutral, ponded. 
Neutral. _--.---- Neutral... .-.--- Good. ._-..-- Moderate.._.| Slow.-.-.--- None..e-e00+.-| High------------- High. 
Neutral.-_.----- Neutral. -- Moderate..._| Slow.-.----- None... p-enaee= High__.-_..------ High to very high. 
Neutral._...---- Neutral. _..--.- Good. _-_.-. Moderate....| Slow.------- None_.-s---4- High......------- High to very high. 
Medium to | Medium to Good... --.-.- Moderate....| Medium.._-- Moderate.__-..-| Medium_._.------ Medium to high. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to | Medium to Good__-.---. Moderate__--| Medium....- Moderate._.-.-- Medium....------' Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to | Medium to Good. -.-.--- Moderate....| Medium to | Moderate to | Medium to low....) Medium. 
slightly acid, strongly acid. rapid. high. 
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Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 


Parent or 
Map Soil Topography underlying Surface soil Upper subsoil 
symbol, materia] 
RI Russell loam, 12 to 25 per- | Moderately steep slopes Same 
cent slopes, eroded. around drainageways. 
Rla_ | Russellloam and clay loam, | Sloping areas around Dark yellowish-brown | Same_.........-----. 
and | 8 to 12 percent slopes, knolls and drainage- clay loam to grayish- 
Rm severcly eroded. ways. brown heavy loam. 
Rn Russell silt loam, 0 to 3 per- | Nearly levcl to undulat- | Loess 16 to 40 inches | Grayish-brown smooth | Brown to yellowish- 
cent slopes. ing areas, usually bor- thick over loam till; silt loam. brown friable silty clay 
dering glacial drain- calcareous at depths loam, 
ageways, of 42 to 70 inches. 
Ro Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 per- | Gently sloping knolls, | Same___..._____---.-- Same_---..----- 2-8... Same-_.---.-__-----.-- 
cent slopes, ridges, and upper 
slopes along drainage- 
ways 
Rp Russell silt loam, 3 to 8 per- | Same______--_-__.-.. Bames ce sess2c2ts--e2 Grayish-brown silt loam | Same.._---.....-----. 
cent slopes, eroded. to dark yellowish- 
brown heavy silt loam. 
Rq Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 | Sloping areas along | Same____....._.._--.-- Grayish-brown silt loam _| Same__._..-.-- 2-025. 
percent slopes. drainageways. 
Rr Russell silt loam, 8 to 12 | Same______.__-__-___- Same__--_-........-.-.-| Grayish-brown silt loam | Same___.____...-.._.. 
percent slopes, eroded, to dark yellowish- 
brown heavy silt loam, 
Rs Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 | Moderately stecp areas | Same.____.__-_.-.. _...| Grayish-brown silt loam.| Same...._...._....__- 
percent slopes. along drainageways. 
Rt Russell silt loam, 12 to 25 | Same____-_----.-...--] Same__----..-.-- 28. Grayish-brown silt loam | Same__._.-.-------.-- 
pereent slopes, eroded, to dark yellowish- 
brown heavy silt loam. 
Ru Russell silt loam and silty | Gently sloping knolls, | Same___-.-.......-.-.-| Yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam, 3 to 8 percent ridges, and upper clay loam to grayish- 
slopes, severely croded. slopes along drainage- brown silt loam, 
ways. 
Rv Russell silt loam and silty | Sloping areas along | Same______......----- Bames soit eset Same.e sie. es seeesce 
clay loam, 8 to 12 percent, drainageways. 
slopes, severely eroded. 
Rw | Russell silt loam and silty | Moderately steep areas | Same_._____-..-. 2... Yellowish-brown clay | Same.__.-.--.--..--_- 
clay loam, 12 to 25 per- along drainageways. loam or silty clay loam 
cent slopes, severely to grayish-brown 
eroded. heavy sult loam, 
Sa Shadeland silt loam, 0 to 2 | Nearly level glaciated | Glacial drift, 24 to 36 | Grayish-brown silt loam_| Mottled gray and yellow 
percent slopes. uplands and nearby inches thick over acid silty clay loam. 
terraces. shale and sandstone. 
Sb Shoals silt loam, 0 to 3 per- | Level swales and bayous | Neutral to caleareous Grayish-brown silt loam.| Mottled gray, yellow, and 
cent slopes. of larger streams. alluvium from tim- brown silé léam to silty 
bered glacial drift clay loam, 
areas. 
Se Sidell silt loam, 0 to 2 per- | Nearly level areas, usu- | Loess, 18 to 40 inches | Ver y dark brown | Dark-brown to dark yel- 
cent slopes. ally near glacial chan- thick over loam glacial smooth silt loam, lowish-brown silty clay 
nels where porous till; calcareous at loam. 
material was deposited depths of 42 to 70 
below the till. inches. 
Sd Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 per- | Low knolls on the undu- | Same______.-...------ SAMO ca. = deccceseeted MAM sue eee eevee 
cent slopes. lating till plains. 
Se Sidell silt loam, 2 to 5 per- | Gently sloping areas | Same_______.--...--_- Very dark brown | Same.__._...-2_------ 
cent slopes, eroded. around kettle holes, smooth silt loam to 
and low knolls on till dark yellowish-brown 
plains. heavy silt loam, 
SF Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 per- Very dark brown } Same..--.-.-.----.--- 
cent slopes. smooth silt loam. 
Sq Sidell silt loam, 5 to 8 per- Very dark brown silt | Same__.-_--..-.-....- 
cent slopes, eroded. loam to dark yellow- 
ish-brown heavy sili 
loam. 
Sh Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 per- | Sloping areas along | Same_.........-_..___ Very dark brown smooth | Same_._.-..-.-----..- 
cent slopes. higher knolls, ridges, silt loam. 
and drainageways. 
si Sidell silt loam, 8 to 12 per- | Same. .--...---------- DaMeu2 abe seeso eS Very dark brown silt | Same.__-_-_---------- 
cent slopes, eroded. loam to dark yellow- 
ish-brown heavy silt 
loam. 
Sj Sidell silt loam and silty | Gently sloping areas | Same.__._.....2.___-- Dark yellowish-brown | Same_.....-.--.------ 


clay loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


around kettle holes, 
and low knolls on the 
till plains. 


silty clay loam to 
dark-brown heavy silt 
loam. 
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slightly acid. 


strongly acid, 


slow. 


high. 


Acidity Natural Susceptibility Moisture- General 
soil Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying productivity 
drainage capacity 
Surface Subsoil 
Medium to Medium to Good__--.--- Moderate____| Medium to High to very | Low_...--------- Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. high. 
| Medium acid.---); Medium to Good ~~~... Slow___.---- Medium to Very high__-..-] Low. .-.--------- Low. 
strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good__.----- Moderate__..| Slow..---.-- Slight. High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Good... ---- Moderate__..| Medium.__-.| Moderate___.-.- Medium to high._.) High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Good. .----... Moderate___.| Medium__...] Moderate_----.- Medium..---.---- Medium to high. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Good -_-----.. Moderate. _..} Medium to High..--------- Mediuwm.__..-----| Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. ' 
Medium acid. .--| Medium to Good... .....] Moderate..._| Medium to | High__.....----- Medium to low..../ Medium to low. 
| strongly acid. rapid. 
| Medium ta Medium to Good. ------- Moderate_._-| Rapid_----.. Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Good --..- Moderate.....| Rapid_-_...-. Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid, 
Medium acid. -.| Medium to Good. ..----.| Moderate....| Medium. ..-- High to very | Medium to low...) Low. 
strongly acid. high. 
Medium acid___.] Medium to Good_----.-- Moderate... Low. 
strongly acid. 
Medium acid......| Medium to Good. _...--. Moderate...) Rapid___..--- High to very | Very low. -.--.--- Very low. 
strongly acid. igh, 
Medium to _ Strongly acid_..} Imperfect... --] Slow_....---] Slow..-..--- Slight... -..--- Low iecesscse hse. Low. 
| strongly acid. 
! Neutral to Neutral to Imperfect----| Slow to Very slow..-| None_..-.--.-- High. --. -sseceus- Low. 
) alkaline, alkaline. moderate. 
Medium to Medium to Good... ....--| Moderate...) Slow_.-....- None to slight. .| High._-...-------- High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Good. ------- Moderate...) Medium... .- Moderate....----] High-..---------- High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. x P 
Medium to Medium to Good__...-.- Moderate....| Medium_....| Moderate....-.-| Medium to high.._| Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Moderate....| Medium. ..-- Moderate to | Medium...--..--- Medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. high. ? 
Medium to Medium to Moderate.....| Medium... -- Moderate to | Medium.._..----.| Low to medium. 
slightly avid. strongly acid. high. 
Medium to | Medium to Good___----- Moderate....| Medium to | High.._..------ Medium to low....| Low to medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Good... -.--.- Moderate.__.| Medium to | High...-----.-- DoW ie 22 -tskenss Low to medium. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. rapid, 
Medium to Medium ta Good_-.------| Moderate to | Medium_..-- Moderate to | Medium to low...) Low. 


Soil 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1940, NO. 22 


Topography 


Parent or 
underlying 
material 


Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 
ni a ge 


Surface soil 


Upper subsoil 


Sm 


Sn 


So 


Ta 


Tb 


Sidell silt loam and silty 
clay loam, 5 to 8 pereent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Sidel! silt loam and silty clay 
loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, 

Sleeth silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Sloan silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, 


Sloan silty clay loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Tippecanoe silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, 


Toronto silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent, 
slopes, kame phase. 


Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded kame phase. 
Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, kame phase. 


Warsaw loam, 8 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded kame 
phase. 

Warsaw loam, 12 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, eroded kame 


phase. 
Warsaw loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 


Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Warsaw loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Warsaw loam, 8 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 
pereent. slopes, eroded 
kame phase. 

Warsaw silt loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded 
kame phase. 

Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Warsaw silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes. 

Washtenaw silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Sloping areas on till 
plains. 


Sloping areas along 
higher knolls, ridges, 
and drainageways. 

Nearly level to very 
gently sloping outwash 
terraces. 


Swales and old drainage- 
ways on bottom lands. 


Nearly level terrace 
areas, very slightly 
higher than nearby 
swales, 


Nearly level areas on till 
plains. 


Gently sloping knolls 
and winding ridges 
(kames and eskers). 


ing ridges. 


Moderately steep kames 
and eskers. 


Level alluvial terraces... 


Gently sloping terraces- . 


Sloping terraces, usually 
along drainageways, 


Gently sloping knolls 
and winding ridges, 


Sloping knolls and wind- 
ing ridges. 


Low alluvial terraces. -_.. 


Gently sloping areas on 
alluvial terraces, 

Depressed flats and ket- 
tie holes, 


Silty and loamy out- 
wash, 42 to 72 inches 
thick over stratified 
calcareous gravel and 
sand. 

Neutral to calcareous 
alluvium from tim- 
bered glacial drift 


Silty and loamy out- 
wash, 42 to 70 inches 
thick over stratified 
calcareous gravel and 
sand, 


Loess, 18 to 40 inches 
thick over loam till; 
calcareous at depths 
of 42 to 70 inches. 

Loamy outwash, 24 to 44 
inches thick over strat- 
ified calcareous gravel 
and sand. 


Light-colored colluvium 
10 to 40 inches thick, 
washed from timbered 


glacial drift, 
dark-colored soil. 


over 


Grayish-brown silt loam. 


Dark-brown to very 
dark gray silt loam. 


Dark-brown to very dark 
gray silty clay loam, 
18 to 20 inches thick. 

Very dark brown silt. 
loam, 12 to 16 inches 
thick. 


Very dark grayish-brown 
smooth silt loam, 


Very dark grayish-brown 
loam, 


Very dark grayisb-brown 
loam to dark-brown 
heavy loam. 

Very dark grayish-brown 
Joam. 


Very dark grayish-brown 


loam to dark-brown 
heavy loam. 


Very darkgrayish-brown 
loam. 


Very dark grayish-brown 


silt loam to dark- 
brown heavy silt loam. 
RSMO i cu ceeea cee 


Very dark grayish-brown 
silt loam, 


Same. _ 


Grayish-brown silt loam. 


Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay 
loam over clay loa 


Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay 
loam to clay Joam. 


Mottled gray and yellow- | 


ish-brown clay loam to 
silty clay loam. 
Dark-brown to dark yel- 
Jowish-brown silty clay 
loam to depths of 
inches, then mottled 
with gray to depths of 
40 inches. 


24 


Mottled gray and yellow- j 
ish-brown silty clay . 


loam. 


Brown to dark yellowish- 
brown gravelly clay 
loam, 


Bam@s co scct cet awa: 


Dark-brown to dark yel- i 
lowish-brown clay } 


Brown to dark yellowish- 
brown gravelly clay 
loam. 


Same_...---.---.---.- 


Brown to dark vellowish- 
brown silty clay loam 
toclay loam, over grav- 
elly clay loam. 

SaMe we Soke cde ssa 


Grayish-brown to dark 
grayish-brown silt loam 
to silty clay loam. 
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Acidity Natural Susceptibility Moisture- General 
soil Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying productivity 
drainage capacity 
Surface Subsoil 
Medium to Medium to Good... ---..- Moderate to | Medium.-..- Moderate to | Medium to low____| Low. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. slow. high. 
Medium to Medium to Good._..-..--| Moderate to | Medium to Very high. .-.-- Hows ..5-e.ciese Low. 
' slightly acid. strongly acid. slow. rapid. 
Medium to Medium to Imperfect... .-| Slow to Slow... -.--- Slight. ...----.. High ..c-sessess0- Medium to high. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. moderate. 
Neotral.......--| Neutral. __--- -| Very poor. ...| Slow to Very slow...| None....------| Very high-..-.-_- Very high. 
i moderate. é 
! | 
Neutral. o......-.) Neutral. ...... | Very poor... ..| Slow to Very slow_..] None___._.-..-| Very high. -.----- Very high. 
moderate. 
Medium to Medium avid_.-| Moderately Moderate....-| Very slow....| Slight... .-__. High..---.------ Very high. 
slightly acid. goad. 
Medium to Medium acid--.| Imperfect. .--| Slow...----- Very slow. _- High to very high. 


slightly acid. 


Medium to _ 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 


: _ slightly acid. 
i Medien to 


slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 


: Medium to 


slightly acid. 
Medium to 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 


Medium to 
slightly acid. 

Slightly acid 
to neutral. 


Medium acid_.- 


Medium acid... 


Medium asid_.. 


Medium avid... 


Medium acid. -- 


Medium acid... 


Medium acid. .- 


Medium acid... - 


Medium acid. ... 


Medium acid... 


Medium acid... 


Medium acid... 


Medium acid _ ~~ 


Slightly acid 
to neutral. 


i 


Good. .------ 


excessive. 
Good to 
somewhat 
excessive. 
Good to 
somewhat 
excessive. 


Good to 
somewhat, 
excessive. 

Good. .------ 


Good to 
somewhat. 
excessive. 

Good 


Imperfect to 
poor. 


Moderate to 
rapid. 

Moderate to 
rapid. 

Moderate to 
rapid. 


Moderate to 


rapid. 


Moderate to 
rapid. 


Moderate... -- 


Moderate to 
rapid. 

Moderate to 
rapid, 


Moderate to 
rapid. 


Moderate to 
rapid. 


Moderate to 
rapid. 


Moderate to 
rapid. 


Moderate to 
rapid. 
Moderate_._- 


Medium_...- 


Very rapid..- 
Very slow..-. 


Medium-_-..--| 
Medium__... 


Very slow to 
ponded. 


Moderate...---.- 
Moderate... .- 


Low to medium. .. 


Low to medium. -- 


Low to very low... 
Low to medium... 
Low to medium -- 


Medium. 


Medium. 


Low. 


Low, 


Very low. 


Medium. 


Medium. 


Low to medium, 


Low. 


Low. 


Low, 


Medium. 


Medium, 


High. 
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Soil 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1940, NO. 22 


Topography 


Parent or 
underlying 
material 


Soils of Tippecanoe County, Indiana: 


Surface soil 


Upper subsoil 


Wp 


Wa 


Wea silt. loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. 


Wea silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Westland loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Westland silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Westland silty clay loam, 0 
to 3 percent slopes. 


Wingate silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Nearly level high terrace 
and outwash plains. 


Gently sloping areas 


around drainageways 
and kettle holes. 


Level swales, former 
meander channels, 


Nearly level to gently 
undulating areas, usu- 
ally near drainage- 
ways. 


Silty and loamy out- 
wash, 42 to 70 inches 
thick over stratified 
calcareous gravel and 
sand, 


Loamy and silty out- 
wash, 40 to 60 inches 
thick over stratified 
calcareous gravel and 
sand. 


Loess, 18 to 40 inches 
thick over loam glacial 
till; calcareous at 
depths of 42 to 72 
inches. 


Very dark brown silt 
loam, 12 to 16 inches 
thick. 


Very dark brown. silt 
loam to dark yellow- 
ish-brown heavy silt 
loam. 

Very dark grayish-brown 
loam, 12 to 18 inches 
thick. 


Very darkgrayish-brown 
silt loam, 13 to 16 
inches thick. 

Very dark grayish-brown 
silty clay loam, 12 to 
16 inches thick. 

Very dark grayvish-brown 
smooth silt loam. 


Dark-brown to dark yel- 
lowish-brown silty clay 
loam. 


Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown clay loam to 
silty elay loam. 


Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay 
loam. 

Mottled gray and yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay 
loam. 

Dark-brown 
loam. 


silty clay 
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Acidity Natural Susceptibility Moisture- General 
soil Permeability Runoff to erosion supplying productivity 
drainage capacity 
Surface Subsoil 
Medium to Medium to Good... Moderate__._| Very slow. _.| Slight...--.---- High: soo. ssescee2 High to very high. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Good. - ------ Moderate__..| Medium._..-} Moderate_...--- Medium to high.-_| High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Medium to Medium to Good. ~~ ....-- Moderate__._| Medium. .-.- Moderate....-.-| Medium to high...| High. 
slightly acid. strongly acid. 
Slightly acid Slightly acid Very poor_.__} Slow.....-.- Very slow. .-| None.--------- Very high. ------- High to very high. 
to neutral. to neutral. 
Slightly acid Slightly acid Very poor. ._-| Slow_..--.-- Very slow_..| None---.---.-- Very high. _-..--.| Very high. 
to neutral. to neutral. 
Slightly acid Slightly acid Very poor....| Slow..------ Very slow. ..| None. .....--.- Very high. 
to neutral. to neutral, 
Medium to Medium to Moderately Moderate__._} Slow... .----- Slight....------. High.-_._.--.---- High to very high. 
slightly acid, strongly acid. good, 


i 
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Areas surveyed in Indiana shown by shading. 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual's income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities.) 


To File an Employment Complaint 

If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency's EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 

If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 


For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 
Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.eqov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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TIPPECANOE COUNTY, INDIANA 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


| , 
SOILS LEGEND 
SOLL SYMBOL SOIL NAME SOIL SYMBOL SOIL NAME SOIL SYMBOL SOIL NAME 
Aa Abington silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes La Linwood muck Ra Randoiph silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Lb Longlois foam, 0-3 percent slopes Rb Raub silt loam, 0-2 percent slopes 
Ba Brookston silt foam, 0-3 percent siopes L¢ Longlois loam, 3-8 percent slopes Re Riverwash 
Bb Brookston silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes Ld Longlois loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded Rd Rodman gravelly loam, 25-35 percent slapes 
le Longlois silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Re Romney silty clay loam, 0-2 percent slopes 
Ca Carlisle muck uf Longlois silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes Rf Ross loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Cb Chaimers silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes le Longlois silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded Re Ross silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Cc Chalmers silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes Rh Rass silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Cd Cope silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Ma Made land Ri Russell loam, 3-8 percent slopes 
Ce Cope silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes Mb Martinsville loam, 0-5 percent slopes Rj Russell loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded 
Ct Corwin silt loam, 0-2 percent slopes Mc Martinsville silt loam, 0-5 percent slopes Rk Russell loam, 8-12 percent stopes, eroded 
Ce Crane silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Md Mellott silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Rt Russell loam, 12-25 percent slapes, eroded 
Ch Crosby silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Me Mellott silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes Rla Russell loam and clay (oam, 8-12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ci Crosby silt loam, 3-5 percent slopes, eroded Mf Mellott silt loam, 3-8 percent stopes, eroded Rm Russell loam and silty clay loam, 8-12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Me Mellott silt loam, 8-12-percent slopes Rn Russell silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Da Dania silt tear, 0:2 purcenit sloped Mh Mellott silt loam, 8-12 percent slopes, eroded Re Russell silt loam, 3-B percent slopes 
Db Delmar silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Mi Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 3-8 persent slopes, severely eroded Bp Russell silt foam, 3-8 percent siopes, eroded 
Mj Mellott silt loam and silty clay loam, 8-22 percent slopes, severely eroded Rq Russell silt loam, 8-12 percent slopes 
Ee Edwwariis smuek Mk Miami loam, 3-8 percent slopes Rr Russell silt loam, 8-12 percent slopes, eroded 
Eb Eel loam, 0-3 percent slopes Mi Miami loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded Rs Russell silt loam, 12-25 percent slopes 
Ec Eel silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Mm Miami loam, 8-12 percent slopes Rt Russell silt loam, 12-25 percent slopes, eroded 
Ed Ee! sitty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes Mn Miami loam, 8-12 percent slopes, eroded Ru Russell silt loam.and silty clay loam, 3-8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ee Elston fine sandy loam, 0-3 percent slopes ne Bileshisjoany slas26, petagntselapeg te Priel ieee AY ey art cG/ 12 permet algnen leavarely:erotled 
Ef Elston fine sandy loam, 3-8 percent slopes Mp Miami loam, 12-25 percent slopes, eroded Lid Russell silt loam and silty clay loam, 12-25 percent slopes, deverely eraded 
Eg Elston foam, 0-3 percent slopes Mq Miami silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes . 
Eh Elston loam;.38 percent slopes, Mr Miami silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes Sa Shadeland silt loam, 0-2 percent slopes 
Ei Elston loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded us Miarnl-silt idem, 3:8 percent slopes; eroded = Seat ne spar. Dercant Sones 
Ej Elston Joam, 8-15 percent slopes, eroded pad Mlamfsiloay) 8:12 percent:stopes = SN nmin Deteent sabes 
Ek Elston silt foam, silted, 0-3 percent slopes ihe Miami silt loam, 8-12 percent slopes, eroded Es eal SuGlonmiizes Betesnsslapes 
My Miami silt loam, 12-25 percent slopes Se Sidell silt loam, 2-5 percent slopes, eroded 
Fa Fincastle: silt loom, 0-3 percent siopes Mw Miami silt loam, 12-25 percent slapes, eroded st Sidell silt loam, 5-8 percent slopes 
Fb Fox IGamiy 0:3 pérCent-slopes Mx Miami silt loam and silty clay loam, 8-12 percent slopes, severely eroded Se Sidel! silt loam, 5-8 percent slopes, eroded 
Fe Fok lost, ae)parcent slopes My Millsdale silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes Sh Sidell sit loam, 8-12 percent slopes 
Fd Fox loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded Mz Milton silt loam, 2-8 percent slopes = Sidsll silt Joam, 812 percent slopes, eroded 
Fe Fox loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded kame phase Mza Monitor silt oam, 0-3 percent slopes a Sidell silt loam and silty clay loam, 2-5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ft Fox oani.<8-19 percent-clopes M2b Montmorenci silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Sk Sidel! silt laam and silty clay loam, 5-B percent slopes, severely eroded 
Fe Fox loam, 8-12 percent slopes, eroded Mzc Muskingum stony silt loam, 10-30 percent slopes 2 Sidell silt loam and silty clay toarn, 8-12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Fh Fox loam, 8-12 percent slopes, kame phase ‘ pal Sleeth silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Fi Fox foam,. 8-12 perceritislopes, eroded Kairie: phush Na Nineveh loam, 0-3 percent slopes nm Sloan silt loam, 0-3 Eercent slopes 
Fj Fox oar: 2:25 percant’slovies So Sioan silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Fk Fox loam, 12-25 percent slopes, eroded a Oaktown: loamy fine sand, 2-B:percent) slopes ‘ ‘ 
FI Fox loam, 12-25 percent slopes, kame phase Ob Oaktown loamy fine sand, 8-12 percent slopes Ta Tippecanoe silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Fm Fox loam, 12-25 percent slopes, eroded kame phase Oc Qaktown loamy fine sand, 12-25 percent slopes Ws Toranto silt loam, 0-4 percent slopes 
Fr Fox loam and clay loam, 8-32 percent slopes, severely eroded Od Ockley loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Fo Fox loam and silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes, kame phases Oe Ockley loam, 3-8 percent slopes Wa Warsaw loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Fp Fox silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Of Ockley loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded Wb Warsaw loam, 3-8 percent slopes 
Fq Fox silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes Og Ockley silt loam, O-3 percent slopes We Warsaw loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded 
Oh Ockley silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes wd Warsaw loam, 3-8 percent slopes, kame phase 
Ga Genesee fine sandy loam, 0-4 percent slopes a Ockley silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded We Warsaw loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded kame phase 
Gb Genesee fine sandy loam, high bottom, 0-3 percent slopes Ol Shee uk eee eee ae aiaee (CR: Boy peteanbvapen: proded 
Gc Genesee loam, 0-4 percent slopes 3 Octagon silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded We Warsaw loam, 8-12 percent slopes, kame phase 
Gd Genesee loam, high bottom, 0-3 percent slopes Ba Odell sitt loam, 0:2 percent stopés Bal Warsaw loam, 8-12 percent slopes, eroded kame phase 
Ge Gunesoetailt:loatry Old. percantislones in Otterbein silt loam, 0-3. percent slopes Mr ae sa piece shill slopes, eroded kame phase 
Gt Genesee si , high * j ‘arsaw silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Ge maces Seen isu aa eae slopes Pa Parr loam, 2-5 percent slopes Wk Warsaw silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes 
Gh Genesee silty clay loam, high bottom, 0-3 percent slopes be Hats al ere) DSTERNE SER) erate a ae ae loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded kame phase 
Gi Glenhali silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Pe Parr silt loam, 0-2 percent slopes Wm Warsaw:silt loam, 8-12 percent slopes, eroded kame phase 
Pd Parr’ att loam, 2-5 percent slopes Wn Washtenaw silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
r ‘ Pe Parr silt loam, 2-5 percent slopes, eroded Wo Wea silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
it ees ieee, gone ceca eae sees Pf Parr silt laam, 5-8 percent slapes, eroded Wp Wea silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes 
He High Gap ‘allt foam, 1:8 percent slopes Pg Parr silt loam, B-12 percent slopes, eraded Wa Wea silt loam, 3-8 percent slopes, eroded 
Hd Humana loamy: Ocenercenh slopes Ph Parr silt loam and silty clay loam, 8-12 percent slopes, severety eroded We Westland loam, 0-3 percent slepes 
: » Pi Pettit silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes Ws Westland silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
, Wt Westland silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Ka Kaskaskia loam, 0-3 percent siopes : i 
Kb Kaskaskia silt loam, 0-3 Paeantale pes Wu Wingate silt loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Ke Kokomo silty clay loam, 0-3 percent slopes 


Soils surveyed 1939-46 by H. P, Ulrich, T. E. Barnes, 
Sutton Myers, and B. A. Krantz, Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and James G. Wade, 


Soil Conservation Service. 
| Correlation by James Thorp, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soil map constructed 1956 by Cartographic Division, | 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1981 

aerial photographs. Controlled mosaic based on 
polyconic projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
Roads 
Good motor .,, ——————— 


POOP MOISE: | ovate 


Trail 


Markers WU: So - c-ciesemaisip gisiame fa} 


Railroads 


Single track 


Multiple track 
Abandoned Peep ret aya ly nr 


Bridges and crossings 


Road 
Trail, foot 
Railroad 
Ferry - 
Ford 
Grade — 
R. R. over = = 
R. R. under 
Tunnel 
Buildings 
School ry 
Church i‘ 
Station 2 
Mine and Quarry ” 
Shaft ‘| 
Dump ae 
Prospect . 
Pits, gravel or other .... ed 
Power line oralehesbemntincessteses 
Pipeline Set eR ee 
Cemetery T } 
Dam tomes 
Levee * 
Tank » § 
Oil well 4 
Windmill % 


Canal lock (point upstream) 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


National or state — = 

County oe —— 

Township, civit ......, 
U.S. 

Saction 

City (corporate) an in 

Reservation 


Land grant st oo ee 6 


DRAINAGE 


Streams 


Perennial — 


Intermittent, unciass. 


Crossable with tillage = 
implements 


Not crossable with Cer 
tillage implements... 7 
Canals and ditches 


Lakes and ponds 


Perennial =, é =) 
Intermittent 0. 5 Vs 


Weils a 


Springs ee 
= = alles — aly — 
Marsh an a — 
Wet spot ¥ 
RELIEF 

Escarpments 

Bedrock WEY MEV Vy yy, 

Other MANTUTTETEI Hera yep pepe yHOTT 
Prominent peaks didlos SEAN at 
Depressions 

y Large Small 

Crossable with tillage em 

implements ... Se ° 

Not crossable with tillage my, 

implements ............. tee e, e 

Contains water most of Ore 

the time ay @ 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil type outline / 
and symbol — 
Lh eet eee eT 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made tand 
Erosion 
Uneroded spot 
Sheet, moderate 
Sheet, severe... a 
Gully, moderate 
Gully, severe 
Sheet and gully, moderate 
Wind, moderate 
Wind, severe 
Blowout 
Wind hummock 
Overblown soil 
Gullies 


Crossable with tillage 
implements .. - iM 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements ar 


Areas of alkali and salts 
Strong e 
- 


Moderate 
Slight © 
Free of toxic effect 

Sample location 


Saline spot 


